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tural future is the predicament of the average farmer. 

Noting that small owner-operated farms are socially more effi- 
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system and suggests a new method of direct agricultural taxation 
that would be efficient, equitable, and administratively feasible. 
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political acceptance, even though increased pressures of technology 
and marginalization on the peasantry inevitably will result in dis- 
ruptive--perhaps violent--change. : | 
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Preface 


Material poverty is a general afflictiop in 
Pakistan, Its most striking manifestation is in the rural 
areas, where it afflicts most residents. Its grip on he 
peasants rests probabiy on the- highly differentiated 
structure of landownership. The persistence of mass rural 
poverty can also be explained by the state- supported 
process of technological change which has benefitted only 
some. These few have not necessarily been the socially 
most efficient users of land and other resources. The 
technocratic solutions to the Slow and uneven growth of 
aqriculture have produced no sustained positive change. 
But they have exacerbated the problens of land 
concentration and income distribution. The differentiated 
agrarian system has itself been a major barrier to the 
use of new methods of production. The so-cajied reforms 
of the land tenure system have not ,readjusted ‘the 
asymmetrical relations on the land. They, were used merely 
as political instruments in the distribution of power 
among the ruling elite, | 

It is to explore these generalised hypotheses that I 
undertook this study. In 1978, my stay in Pakistan 
reinforced my impressions on the adverse nature of 
relationships between the aqrarian structure and 
development. The analysis here confirms by and large what 
I had suspected. However, it is not the case of tailoring 
one's arguments to some predetermined conclusions, but 
rather testing one's hunches with relevant data and by 
appropriate methods. On this the reader will, of course, 
make his or her own judgement. I wish only to add that 
throughout the book I have made my biases quite explicit. 

I now turn to the pleasant task of expressing 
gratitude to those whose contributions have brought this 
study to completion. I know I could not have started the 
project without the financial assistance from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. I am 
equaliy indebted to my university for research leave 
during 1978, 


xvii 
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I an grateful to Professor Ehsan Rashid for allowing 
me to spend a year at the Appiied Economics Research 
Centre, University of Karachi. The financial 
contributions of the Government of Sind and the Ford 
Foundation made my stay in Pakistan comfortable. 

I must thank the officials of Pakistan's Ministry of 
Education for permission to collect data and information. 
Among officials in other departments, I should mention 
Messrs. M, Naseem, Rao Mohammed Qadeer Khan, Amir Ahmed 
Siddiqui, and Aliah Bachayo Jhakro. These individuals 
extended their help readily despite their more pressing 
engagements. I thank Dr. Tariq Siddiqui and ny old friend 
Abu Khalid for their favours in providing useful 
material. | 

Mr. Faiz Mohammad deserves thanks for his competent 
assistance in processing the data. Drs. K., Okuda and 
Inderjit "Singh' read the first draft of some chapters. I 
am grateful for their connents, 

The camera-ready copy of the manuscript was prepared 
with help from several persons, Miss Barbara Barnett 
typed and retyped the text. The tables were typed by Miss 
Cindy Lister. I must thank them both for their patience 
and meticulous Work. The  Audio-Visual Centre at Simon 
Fraser University produced the artwork, for which T thank 
Mr. D, Parkin and his colleagues, I should like: to thank 
Miss Lynne Rienner and Mr. Dean Birkenkamp of Westview 
Press for their efforts in publishing the book. 

If I have not credited someone by nahe, I extend ny 
apologies. Also, I alone must take the blame for any 
errors in the book. 

Finally, a very personal debt. I remain as ever 
grateful to my mother and to "Nabbu Saab" for their 
hospitality and care. That I am dedicating the book to my 
wife and chiidren reflects their ungrudging support. 
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The Problem Stated 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The central guestiors in economic development must 
deal with how well a society can produce and distribute 
material welfare, In countries where agriculture is still 
the centre of economic activity, problems of efficiency 
and equity in this sector constitute probabiy the most 
important areas for policy making and research. We also 
know that in many underdeveloped countries agriculture is 
in doidrums, and therefore the anxiety about the 
prospects of sustained development. The state of 
agriculture is poor because of a host of factors. While 
the precise interaction of these factors, ieading *o siow 
and unstable agricultural growth, obviously varies among 
countries, man's relation with land for its control and 
use is perhaps the most important factor that affects 
allocation of resources and distribution of incomes.. In 
these societies, land represents. the principal form of 
wealth and political power; land tenure systems reflect 
class structures and relations. In turn, these structures 
inpinqe directly on decisions about production ard affect 
their consequences on. growth and distribution. 
Significant improvements in agricultute rest' on the. use 
of methods and inputs which lead to increased 
productivity of factors engaged in the sector. These 
Changes reguire appropriate support systems and policies, 
However, the potential benefits of improvemerts, in farm 
Support systems and in infrastructure can be vitiated by 
patterns of land tenure that hamper innovatior. 

This study: is then premised on the proposition that 
agrarian structures affect agricultural:deveiopmen® jin 
many and significant ways. More specifically, it is 
designed to explore answers to the question: how is a 
highly differentiated land system--characterisel by 
concentration of  landownership, unregulated tenancy and 
Sharecropping, marginalised tenants and farmers—related 
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to changes in agricultural production and distribution of 
Shares from increased incomes? This question seems 
pertinent in many underdeveloped countries which have 
grossly Skewed  lardownership and oppressive ‘tenancy 
conditions. In this book, I shall analyse relationships 
of agrarian structure to agricultural development in 
Pakistan. It is in fact a sequel to my study on some 
aspects of the Green Revolution, a euphimism for the 
rapid adoption and use of high-yielding seeds of wheat 
and rice in the Indus basin since the nid-sixties.! In 
that study, I tested hypotheses on relative (economic) 
efficiency of ‘large' and 'small' farms, I reached the 
conlusion that access to and, therefore, benefits fron 
the Green Revolution in the Indus basin depended largely 
on the ownership and control of land and associated 
assets. I observed that, with a highly differentiated 
structure of landownership and the forms of tenancy that 
existed in Pakistan, the extent to which farm population 
could participate in the production process and share its 
fruits was determined ih the main by their position in 
the hierarchy of: interests on land. Nor is this all. I 
found evidence thdt most public policies buttressed the 
incotterearning ability of those’ who have traditionally 
enjoyed a disproportionately large economic and social 
power in rural areas. The notoriously imperfect. markets 
provided no support to those whose riskebearing ‘capacity 
was to begin with quite limited. Further, I have 
suspected that policieS aimed at reforming the land 
systen an Pakistan. Have not achieved their much 
publicised goals. Instead’ these land 'reforms' may have 
resulted in incteased marginalisation of some qroups in 
the peasantry, without substantially reducing the 
concentration of  landownership. Also, in areas in which 
the production effects of the.Green. Revolution becane 
visible, thanks to public’ policy enhancing greatly the 
private profitability of such inputs.as fertilizer, seed, 
water, and machinery, the conseguentrincrease in demand 
for land may have contributed to the sate process. 
Biformity in agrarian structure was being promoted by 
bimodal. public policies. Yet another factor or a 
deliberate policy of neglect affecting. rural incomes has 
been the land tax system inherited from the coiorial 
period. This system is certainly not suited to increase 
the efficiency of land use. It is related even less to 
equity considerations, both within agriculture and in 
relation to other sectors of.the economy. 

The present study follows my earlier work for other 
reasons as well, I was not entirely. satisfied with thé 
theoretical framework and the limited nature of data 
which I used to ahalyse resource allocation. by: farm size; 
In comparing relative (economic) efficiency between 
farms, their division by size into smali and iarge 
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categories created two problems, First, the concept of 
farm size is by its nature quite arbitrary and therefore 
not universal. Second, division of farms into small and 
large does not reveal anything ahout who controls and 
cultivates these farms. The assumption of profit 
maximization in a society in which, qamong,other things, 
markets operate quite imperfectly was perhaps the more 
serious limitation of ny analysis. Further, in a 
differentiated agrarian structure, state intervention in 
the narket to provide incentives for .increased 
investments teinforces distortions which the market 
itself created. Finally, the data were obtained from.a 
sanpie of farms for one point in time. To interpret 
changes in the agrarian scene of Pakistan, a reasonable 
approach is to ga the farm-level data,on various 
aspects of  resour allocation with aggregate data on 
Changes in aa by size and regions. 


AGRICULTURAL GROWTH JN PAKISTAN 


Agriculture in Pakistan remains in many ways the 
most dominant economic activity and it-has made uneven 
progress. It provides a way of life to almost 
three-quarters of the country's population. ¿Over 55 
percent of the total labour force was engaged in this 
Sector in 1975,2 In 1979, about 30 percent of the Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) ,and over 32 percent of exports 
were contributed directly by agriculturee3 As in many 
Other underdeveloped countries, agricultural growth has 
been unstable and its prospects remain uncertain. After 
almost a decade of reasgnably,high rate gf growth, much 
like the growth in GDP, the pace of agricultural qrowth 
was visibly slow in the seventies. In fact, agricultural 
autput grew from Rs, 7.7 billion in 1960-61 to Rs. 12.5 
billion in 1969-70, at a rate of over 5.5 percent per 
year. However, it increased from Rs. 12.2 billion in 
1970-71 to Rs. 14.9 billion in 1978-79, a growth rate of 
about 2.6 percent per year during this period. A somewhat 
similar rate of change (2.3 percent) per year was 
observed in the net value added of major crops during 
1971-78,* It must, however, be noted that like the 
slowdown in the seventies the vibrant growth in the 
Sixties exhibited wide variation between regions and 
income groups. Agricultural growth ia the ‘sixties was 
most evident in irrigated areas of the Indus basin, and 
in these areas it was most impressive perhaps on those 
farms which were controlled ard managed by farmers with 
access to necessary inputs. In a similar way, the 
slowdown in recent years seems,to have affected unequally 
different regions and within each region incomes of 
Various groups, 
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The slowdown of agriculture in the seventies has had 
its deep and adverse effects on the economy in many ways, 
especially since the population grew at an apparently 
accelerated rate, increasing from around 2.5 percent per 
year in the early sixties to 3.0 percent or more in the 
mid-seventies. Pakistan had to import 2.6 million metric 
tons of wheat during 1978-79, which was over 25 percent 
of its reported domestic production of 10.0 miilion 
metric tons. Cotton has been in the midst of a more 
Serious crisis for some years now.5 Its stagnant yields 
in the Indus basin have been a major source of reduced 
foreign exchange earnings. At the same time, though not 
necessarily for this reason alone, there has been a 
crisis in cotton textile industry. The other major cash 
crop, sugarcane, is similarly beset with unstable output, 
though its acreage has expanded rapidly even at the 
expense of other Crops in the Kharif (summer) season. The 
rapid expansion in acreage of sugarcane has been mainly 
in response to .a price policy which has allowed 
production of sugar in Pakistan at-about twice the world 
market price. The fall in sugarcane output during 1978-79 
has been perhaps ‘the most serious yet. The drain on 
foreiqn exchange (ffom $13 "million in 1370-71 to $100 
million in 1977-78) resulting from imports of edible oils 
and fats is symptomatic of the near stagnant state of 
oilseed production. In this otherwise bleak picturé, rice 
has provided the only silver lining in that its 
contribution to foreign exchange has increased 
significantly. However, even rice yields did not rise as 
rapidly in the seventies as they did in the sixties. 

Among the probable 'cauSes of the evidently slow 
growth in agriculture, thé most generally stated is that 
Pakistan has suffered a number of setbacks in the 
seventies, including thé war with India (1971), an abrupt 
and high increase in the cost of imported oil (since 
1973-74) and a series of natural disasters in the form of 
fioods (1973, 1977) and droughts with consequent 
destruction ‘of crops. Pest ‘attacks have ‘also been 
identified aś a major source of loss in output of cotton 
and wheat in some Years. Others have suggested that the 
Green Revolution in wheat ‘and rice production may have 
Lost its Steam, Further improvement, so goes the 
argument, would requiré chahges in conditions of soils, 
cultivation practices, institutional support for breeding 
and multiplication of seeds, for extension serivces, and 
for tke availability of inputs like fertilizer, 
pesticides,  *ubewells, machines, -etc.® There is also the 
suqgestion that the slowdown in economic activity in the 
country could be attributed directly to the various 
‘reforms' carried out by the Pakistan People's Patty 
(PPP) during its rule between 1972 and 1977.7 These 
reforms are said to have created a climate of uncertainty 
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and fear among the dominant interests or land. The same 
argument has been used to discredit the pricing and 
marketing policies of the PPP. These arguments quite 
naturally have surfaced following the imposition of 
Martial Law, which removed the PPP from power in July 
1977. This is part of a familiar tradition in politics: 
biame the last and praise the present regime! , 

The new military government turned. its attention to 
the problems of agriculture in a predictable way: iook 
for technocratic solutions to increase output of Crops, 
especially wheat and cotton. A panel of experts, led by 
Professor Roger Ravelle (author of the first Ravelle 
Report}, was invited to examine the state of agriculture 
in Pakistan and to suqgest areas of priority for policy 
and research.® At the same time, 'crash' programmes were 
launched to increase output of wheat and cotton, The 
military government let it be known in no uncertain terms 
that it did not sympathize with changes in the ceilinq on 
landholdings and in the land tax system which, the PPP 
leadership had decided in early 1977 to introduce by the 
end of that year. It suspended the proposed changes. 
Further, following the recommendations of the Committee 
on Revitalization of Revenue Administration, the new 
government decided to keep the land revenue systen 
intact, without any change in tax structure and only 
marginal changes in its administration. 9 ` 

Of the problems affecting crop production in the 
Indus basin, waterlogging and salinity have received much 
publicity.and perhaps serious- attention has been given by 
scientists and policy makers alike. , Much less 
satisfactory, however, is the extent to which, the dual 
menace has been arrested. Similarly, there is realistic 
concern about maintaining the vigour of new seeis of 
wheat and rice, which has apparentiy declined due to 
inadequate multiplication and sypply of these seeds. 
Indeed, national resources of significant magnitude must 
be given to these problems in order to keep the potential 
for increased crop yields within the reach of farmers 
Also, there has been concern about designing appropriate 
price support policies for crops and inputs, , fore 
recently, emphasis has shifted to the need to adjust 
delivery of the yield-increasing inputs and 
infrastructural services to farmers, Public concern for a 
new ‘delivery system', appropriate to the needs of 
dargest number of farm operators, is partly a reflection 
gf recent discovery of the 'poor' (or 'target groups") 
and their ‘basic needs! by development, practitioners. 
This is part of the 'structuralisz' approach to economic 
development, now publicly supported by ali, organisations 
within the United Nations and by several governments- in 
underdeveloped countries, !9 
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LAND TENURE AND LAND TAX SYSTEMS 


I shall argue in this book that among the most 
Serious causes of the uncertain state of agriculture in 
Pakistan is the predicament of the average farmer, The 
average farmer in the Indus basin is ‘typically an 
owner-óperator or a tenant of an area of 12.5 acres or 
less, and whose holding is often split into fraqments 
numbering three or four. In the highly differentiated 
land system of Pakistan, his risk-bearing ability is 
constrained by the strikingly limited access he has to 
knowledge and education, to credit, to markets, and to 
much elise. There is scarcely an activity which is free 
from duality of access to income-earning opportunities, 
This duality has been enshrined in most private and 
public institutions. In agriculture, the principle of 
duality is -not only Sustaired by a land tenure system 
with feudal heritage but was strenghtened in the sixties 
by the emergerce of 'capitalist' farmers in some areas of 
the Indus baSin. It is in this setting then that the 
average farmer's motivation and levei of management seem 
to hold the key for escape from low crop yields in 
Pakistan. 

The land tenure system which Pakistan inherited in 
1947 was characterised by a highly differentiated 
structure of interests on land. Most of the land was 
owned by a proportionately smali number of landowners: 
about 7 percent of them owned 51 percent of all land, 
with the top one percent owning 30 percent of the land!!t 
With no ceiling on individual holdings, many" possessed 
large areas. Much of this area was uncultivated. The 
cultivated area was parcelled out to sharecroppers, who 
were mainly tenants-at-will with at best a very tenuous 
right to cultivate land and were subject to almost 
limitless demands of landowners. In the Indus basin, this 
landlord-tenant system was dominant in most areas of Sind 
and in some areas of the Punjab, The aqther system 
consisted of farmers who owned and operated small 
holdings with family labour. Among other things, these 
holdings were highly fragmented. The  owner-operator 
system existed mostly in the Punjab. 

While the conditions of tenants received some 
attention in the early fifties, nothing was changed in 
the land system until the imposition of Martial Law in 
1958,12 The reasons for maintaining status quo on land 
resided in the fact that regional and national politics 
was dominated by the landowning interests, Their ultimate 
power was clearly reflected by their visible success in 
thawrting any attempt designed to break their hold on 
land. Ayub Khan enacted the first countrywide land reform 
(Martial Law Regulation 64) in 1959. Among its najor 
provisions were abolition of the revenue-free estates 
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(Jagar lands), imposition of ceiling on individual 
holdings of 500 acres irrigated or 1,000 acres 
unirrigated, resumption by government of excess area and 
its sale, and payment of compensation to former owners of 
resumed lands. No provision was made for changes in the 
rights of tenants. Also, at that time and later in the 
form of amendments to Martial Law Regulation 64, several 
conditions were provided to facilitate land alienation, 
transfer, etc. The results, in terms of resumed area and 
its guality and number of new owners, were hardly 
impressive. It is said that among its major achievements 
was. the creation of capitalist farmers, a new class of 
owners who became major beneficiaries of various public 
policies pursued by the Ayub regime in the sixties, !3 

' The second set of land reforms were enacted by 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto after the dismemberment of Pakistan 
in 1971. These were among the many reforms which the PPP 
announced in 1372 as fulfilment of its ‘socialist' 
Manifesto. In their description the land reforms:of 1972 
(Martial Law Regulation 115) were meant to readjust 
social and economic power in rural areas. Ceiling on 
individual holdings was lowered to 150 acres irrigated or 
300. acres unirrigated; no compensation was to be paid to 
former owners of resumed area; resumed land was to be 
distributed without charge to tenants and small owners. 
Guarantees of tenancy and reduction in demands on tenants 
were also included. Much as these reforms looked radical, 
as indeed they were timely, their implementation was 
evidently less successful. It is said that among their 
major achievements was the creation of fear among large 
owners and false hope among tenants. There is also the 
argument that these reforms were  used.as a poiitical 
instrument to encourage the landed interests to support 
the PPP and to weaken the recalcitrant opponents, Not 
content with its measure of success in breaking the 
concentration of economic and political power of certain 
rural elite in the Punjab and Sind, the PPP announced 
another set of land reforms in January 1977, just before 
the fateful general elections in March. These reforms 
would have lowered the ceiling on individual holding to 
100 acres. However, the events following the March 
elections led to the imposition of Martial Law in 
Pakistan and the military government set aside 
implementation of these reforms. 

A major argumert of this book will be that the land 
reforms of 1959 and 1972 have not basically changed the 
conditions which maintain bifornity in rural Pakistan. 
There is now substantial evidence which would confirm 
this view. The emergence of capitalist farmers in some 
areas may have contributed further to the unequal 
distribution of income-earnirg opportunities among farm 
groups in a system in which small owners and tenants 
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numerically dominate the landscape yet they remain 
dominated by landiords. | 

The desiderata of efficiency and equity have ‘also 
been affected adversely by a land tax system in which the 
rate structure varies neither with income nor still with 
land. Maesa, as its yield has remained by and large 
constant, its ratio to total revenue and income has 
fallen siqnificantly. For instance, as percentage of 
national revenue, it feil from 8 percent in 1969-70 to'-2 
percent in 1376-77. Similarly, as proportion of the GNP, 
it fell from about 1.4 pércent in the sixties to about 
0,5 percent in 1978.14 This sharp reduction was in facta 
result of the exemption from land tax whith the PPP 
allowed to owners of holdings of 12.5 acres or iess from 
winter of 1975. The PPP announced abolition of land 
revenue in January 1977, replacing it by an income tax 
system with exemption allowed to owners of holdings of 
25.0 acres or less. This measure was to take effect in 
+he fall of 1977, put it, was suspended by the military 
regine. The new ‘government went back to the old system, 
with upward adjustments of rates for owners holding more 
than 25.0 acres. Unliké some other underdeveloped 
countries, in which a progressive land or income tax 
system has been used as an alternative to Changes. in 
landownership, in Pakistan a regressive system of 
agricultural taxation has been "kept intact to this day ir 
the name of tradition and ‘ease of administration. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE INDUS BASIN > 


I ‘am iimiting this study to the Indus basin, which 
covers almost all areas of the Punjab and Sind provinces, 
The problems of the other two provinces, the North 
Western Frontier Province (N.W.F.P.) and Baluchistan, are 
no less intefesting. They are probably far more complex. 
There are, however, several other reasons for focussing 
only on the Indus basin. Most important among these have 
to do With thé fact that the Punjab and Sind constitute 
the backbone of Pakistan's economy and polity. Thesé 
provinces dominate the country, tdke any economic 
indicator you like, Also, it is mainiy in the Indüs basin 
that agriculture has made any visible progress in the 
last two decades as part of the Green Revoiution, with 
conconitant problems of  interfarm and ihterregional 
differences in income, employment, etc. What is even nore 
relevant to this study is that we find diverse land 
systems in these provinces, These diversities appear in 
the extent of concentration of landownership, forms of 
tenancy and sharecropping, distribution of farms by size, 
etc, Further, changes in their ‘agrarian structures have 
come about partly in response to policies associated with 
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the Green Revolution and partiy as a result of land 
reforms introduced by governments in 1959 and 1972. 
Finally, relevant information on changes in agrarian 
structures and agricultural deveiopment is not quite as 
adequate for the N.W.F.P, and Baluchistan. 


TABLE 1.1 
Share of the Punjab and Sind in Total Population and Agricultural 
Labour in Pakistan, 1961 and 1972 


Population Agricultural Labour? 


Region —————— MERE PA 
1961 1972 1961 1972 


(mill.) (4) (mill. ) (2) (mill.) (£2) (Qill.) (4) 


Pakistan 42.9 100.0 65.3 100.0 7.6 100.0 9.7 100.0 
Punjab 25.6 59.7 37.8 57.9 4.8 63.8 5.8 59.6 
Sind 8.5 19.8 14.2 21, / 196 21.6 2.4 LIne 
Punjab | | 


and Sind 34.1 19.5 52.0 19.6 6.5 85.4 | 8.2 84.8 


= 


Source: These data are from Government of Pakistan, Census of 
Pakistan 1961, Vol. 3; Pakistan Economic Survey. 1977-78; Pakistan 


Housing, Economic and Demographic Survey 1973, Vol. 2, Parts 1, 3, 
and 5, 


“asricultural labour force includes people 10 years and over. 


To understand the place enjoyed by the Indus basin 
in Pakistan's agriculture it is important ‘to look at some 
relevant facts given in Tables 1.1 to ‘1.6. First, about 
80 percent of the population and 85 percent of 
aqricultural labour force of Pakistan is in the Punjab 
and Sind provinces. Second, these provinces have most of 
the country's agricultural land: 85 percent of cultivated 
area, 92 percent of irrigated-area, and 88 percent of 
cropped area. It should also be noted that Punjab alone 
has over 68 percent of irrigated and cropped aréa of fhe 
country, though it has less tnan 60 percent óf the 
population. Third, while no regional breakdown on the 
value of agricultural output is available, data on 
agricultural output reinforce the dominant position “of 
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the Punjab and Sind regions: 89 percent of country's 
output of major crops and foodqrains is produced in the 


TABLE 1.2 
Share of the Punjab and Sind in Cultivated, Irrigated and Cropped 
Acreage in Pakistan for Selected Years 








Percent Share in Percent Share in Percent Share in 


Country's Country's Country's 
Cultivated Area Irrigated Area Cropped Area 
Year 
Punjab Punjab Punjab 
and and and 


Punjab Sind Sind Punjab Sind Sind Punjab Sind Sind 


1950-51 59.5 30.7 90.2 64.5 28.3 92.8 67.6 22.3 89.9 
1959-60 60.6 28.8 89.4 64.9 28.5 93.4 66.0 24.0 90.0 
1964-65 54.9 27.1 82.0 65.1 28.9 94.0 65.4 22.0 87.4 
1969-70 57.0 28.9 85.9 68.0 24.0 92.0 67.2 21.4 88.6 
1974-75 | 57.9 26.5 84.4 69.6 22.1 91.7 67.8 20.1 87.9 
1975-76 | 58.1 26.3 84.4 68.9 23.2 92.1 68.1 19.8 87.9 
1976-77 57.1 27.6 84.7  --  --  -- 67.4 20.6 88.0 





Source: Government of Pakistan. Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 


Agricultural Statistics of Pakistan, 1975 and 1977. 





Indus basin. Fourth, most of the owners, farm households 
and farms ‘in Pakistan are in the Punjab and Sind. About 
79 percent of owners and 85 percent of area owned are in 
these regions. Punjab alone accounted for about 73 
percent of owners and 65 percent of owned area. In Sind, 
while only 6 percent of landowners resided they owned 
about 20 percent of all area. On the distribution of 
farBs and hougeholds, about 85 percent of all operational 
hoidings and about the same proportion of farm households 
and area are in these two provinces, The distribution of 
farms by size is, however, Somewhat varied. The really 
large (100 acres and above) and small (5 acres and less) 
holdings are proportionately moze in Baluchistan (large 
farms) and in the N,W.F.P. (small farms). Finally, 
provinces of the Punjab and Sind provided 95 percent of 
land revenue coliected in the country during 1971-2477. 
Since this study is concerned with relationships 
between agrarian structures and agricultural development 
in the Indus basin, differences between the Punjab and 
Sind, and within each of them, will receive special 
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attention, The differences in their agrarian structures 
have in large measure survived the two land reforms, and 
they seen to have affected agricultural growth 
differently in the two reqions, There are other 
Significant differences between these regions in land use 
intensities, cropping patterns, etc, Similarly, structure 
of land taxes has not been similár in the two provinces, 
with consequent differences in effects on rurál incomes. 


TABLE 1.3 
Share of the Punjab and Sind in Output of Major Crops and Foodgrains 
in Pakistan for Selected Years 


Percent Share in Percent Share in 
Country's a Country's , 
Output of Major Crops Output of Foodgrains 
Year 
Punjab Punjab 
and and 

Punjab Sind Sind Punjab Sind Sind 
1959-60 71.2 13.2 84.4 66.8 20.5 87.3 
1964-65 68.1 16.5 84.6 67.3 20.0 87.3 
1969-70 7241 16.1 88.8 68,3 22.3 90.6 
1974-75 68.8 16.1 84.9 67.2 20.5 87.7 
1975-76 69.9 17.0 86.9 66.9 21.9 88.8 
1976-77 71.7 16.8 88.5 66.6 22.5 89.1 


Source: See Table 1.2. 


“Major crops include wheat, rice, maize, millet (bajra), sorghum 
(jowar), barley, gram, cotton, sugarcane, rapeseed and mustard, 


b : 
Foodgrains are major crops excluding gram, cotton, sugarcane, 
rapeseed and mustard. 
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ORGANISATION AND METHOD OF STUDY 


To analyse the relationship of agrarian structure 
With aqricultural development, with emphasis on public 
policy about, land reforms and agricultural taxation, I 
have organised the book as follows. First, I shall 
analyse recent trends in agricultural growth, emphasizing 
sources of this growth, such as acreage, yield, cropping 
pattern, etc, This should help explain the apparent 
Slowdown which agriculture experienced in the seventies, 
though this tendency has not been uniform among the 
regions. Second, I shall interpret changes in the 
distribution of operational holdings, their area by farm 
Size and tenure, and changes in ownership of land by farm 


TABLE 1.4 
Share of the Punjab and Sind in Total Owners and Area Owned in 
Pakistan, 1976 


Percent Share in Percent Share in 
Country's Country's 
Landowners Land, Area Owned 
Farm Size : 
(acres) 
Punjab Punjab 
and . and 
Punjab Sind Sind Punjab Sind Sind 
Up to 6.25 70.8 337 74.5 68.3 6.4 74.7 
26.25-12.5 81.3 8.6 89.9 74.2 11.5 85.7 
>12.5-25.0 74.6 15.0 89.6 69.1 19.6 88.7 
225.0-50.0 65.3 25,5 90.8 62.2 28.3 90.5 
250,0-100.0 53.9 34.9 Jis 53.2 37.0 90,2 
>100.0-150.0 67.6 23.5 91.1 60.5 30.6 91.1 
Over 150.0 58.8 35.3 94.1 40.5 39.2 79,7 
All Sizes 72.6 6.4 79.0 65.2 19.5 84.7 


Source: Punjab Land Cómmission. Personal Communication. June 1978; 
Sind Land Commission.  Personal.Communication. September 1978. 





Size and the extent of tenancy and self-cultivation. 
Third, i shall discuss some aspects of changes attributed 
to land reforms of 1959 and 1972. This will include a 
brief account of the traditionally dominant land tenure 
systens of the Punjab and Sind. Fourth, I shall analyse 
relationships of farm productivity and income to farm 
Size and tenurial arrangements. In this I shall highlight 
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income differentials between owners and tenants. This 
analysis will be based on farm-level data from the two 
regions. Fifth, I shall examine some alternatives to the 
'reformed' agrarian structure in Pakistan. In this I 
Shall discuss theories of land reform and, draw evidence 
of reforms from countries with somewhat similar problems 
with their land tenure systems. Sixth, I shall analyse 
structure of the land tax system (with some account of 
ats evolution) and its impact on land use and incomes in 
the Punjab and Sind. I shall then discuss alternative tax 
Systems, tested on the criteria of efficiency, equity and 
administrative feasibility. This discussion will include 
relevant theoretical and empirical material. 

The methods of analysis in this Study will of cburse 
have to vary according to aeeds of the argument. For 
instance, to iliustrate changes in land concentration in 


* 


TABLE 1.5 
Share of the Punjab and Sind in Total Farm Holdings and Area in 
Pakistan, 1960 and 1972 





Percent Share in Percent Share in 
Country's Operational Country's Operational 
Farm Holdings Farm Holding Area 
Farm 
Size Year 
(acres) Punjab Punjab 
and and 


Punjab Sind Sind Punjab Sind Sind 


Under 5.0 1960 71.4 7.2 78.6 69.5 tied 81.0 
1972 58.4 13.4 71.8 58.6 16.5 75.1 

5.0 to 1960 66.7 19.8 86.5 66.8 20.0 86.8 
«12.5 1972 61.7 25.8 87.5 61.8 26.4 88.2 
12.5 to 1960 66.9 21.8 88.7 66.4 22.1 88,5 
«25.0 1972 69.1 20.7 89.8 68.5 21.2 89.7 
25.0 to 1960 62.9 21.3 84.2 62.3 21.6 83.9 
«50.0 1972 72.3 13.5 85.8 71.7 13.5 85.2 
50.0 to 1960 47.7 20.5 68.2 47.2 21.0 68.2 
«150.0 1972 63.1 12.6 75.7 61.7 13.7 75.4 
150.0 and 1960 35.7 14.3 50.0 29.1 16.3 45.4 
over 1972 43.8 18.8 62.6 39.9 16.7 56.6 
All Sizes 1960 68.4 14.0 82.4 259.7 19.8 79.5 
1972 63.1 20.0 83.1 63.2 19.4 82.5 


Source: Government of Pakistan. Agricultural Census Organization. 


Pakistan Census of Agriculture, 1960 and 1972. 
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Pakistan, I Shall use indicators like the Gini 
Coefficient and -Lorenz Curve. In analysing productivity 
differentials among farms by size and tenure, I shall 
depend on regression techniques. Similarly, significance 
of: income differentials among farm groups or regions will 
be tested by the mean-difference nethod. In discussing 
theoretical concepts on land and tax reforms, my concern 
will be to relate them to the conditions of Pakistan. In 
this I will be guided by the results I get from 
interpretation and analysis of evidence on the nature of 
relationship between agrarian structure and agricuitural 
development. It goes without saying that in interpreting 
Changes which may or may not have occurred in the 
agrarian structure, with their consequent impact on farm 
incomes, employment, tenant shares, etc., I shall examine 
the limits to political power in initiating change in a 
society characterised by a highly differentiated agrarian 
structure. Man's relations with land are as complex as 
they are ancient. Land in almost all societies has 
historically been the main reservoir of income and power. 
In Pakistan, it remains to this day perhaps the most 


TABLE 1.6 oe : 
Share, of the Punjab and Sind in Land Revenue in Pakistan, Selected 
Years 


a ir ee 
E E E E E E ir a p p M E Ea aq a a rg i p s tori i y P I tp tt pct nr 





Land Land Land Land 
Revenue Revenue Revenue Revenue 
for for for for 
Pakistan Punjab Sind Punjab & Sind 
Year 
Millión Million Million Million 
Rupees (4) Rupées (4) Rupees (4) Rupees (4) 


ere re RR 


4 


1971-72 152.0 100.0 109.0 71.7 35.0 23.0 144.0 94.7 
1972-73 167.0 100.0 117.0 70.1 42.0 25.1 159.0 95.2 
1973-74 187.0 100,0 121.0 64.7 57.0 30.5 178.0 95,2 
1974-75 182.8 100.0 127.0 69.4 45.0 24.6 172.0 94.1 
1975-76 187.0 100.0 130.0 69.5 47.5 25.4 177.5 94.9 
1976-77 169.9 100,0 105.0 61.8 55.6 32.7 160.6 94.5 
1977-78 179.0 100,0 118.0 65.9 50.0 27.9 168.0 93.8 
1978-79" 205.0 100.0 134.0 65.3 60.0 29.2 194.0 94.5 


a Iii ig A P t a B i p i t AP apa i a t —————Á— 


Source: Pakistan. Ministry of Finance. Pakistan Economic Survey 
1978-79, Statistical Appendix. 


“The figures for 1978-79 were provisional. 
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important asset from which one derives his political (if 
not economic) strength. Further, in view of the 
dependence of Pakistan's economy on agriculture, who owns 
and manages land is at once a central question for 
research and public debate. Patterns of landownership and 
land use affect the rate at which production can ‘expand 
and the shares from this output distributed to various 
classes with interests on land. Much political rhetoric 
is spent on the desirability of reforming the highly 
concentrated ownership of land and its management in 
Pakistan. The record, however, has not been a creditabie 
one, For this there have been many reasons, and I plan to 
explore some of them in the book.!5 

Finally, a word on the data, It is well known that 
in many underdeveloped countries the information required 
for research is often inadequate in quantity and quality. 
This applies equally to Pakistan. One of the most sérious 
handicaps for a meaningful analysis of issues related to 
aqrarian structure in Pakistan has been the 
inaccessibility to data on landownership. The 
agricultural census data of 1960 and 1972 do not tell us 
anything about the nature of control of land and tenancy 
in the country. They provide information on operational 
holdings and they are not strictly comparable. One of the 
advantages of this study is that it will use data on 
landownership for 1971 and 1976, disaggregated by farm 
Size and by districts of the Punjab and Sind. In these 
data we have direct evidence on distribution of land py 
ownership and tenancy for two significant years, one just 
before the land reforms of 1972 and the other-five years 
thereafter.!6 Similarly, I shall use disaggregated data 
on land taxes, by farm size and, regions, collected in 
recent years. 
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NOTES 


1. See: M.H. Khan, The Economics of the Green 
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Revolution in Pakistan (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1975); "Land Productivity, Farm Size ard Returns to Scale 
in ,Pakistan Agriculture," World Development, 1977, 4: 
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317-323; "Farm Size and Land Productivity Relationships 
in Pakistan," Pakistan Development Review, 1979, 1: 
69-76; and with D.R., Maki, "Effects of Farm Size on 
Economic “Efficiency: The Case of Pakistan," American 


Journal of Agricultural Economics, 1979, 1: 64-69. 


Five-Year Plan (1978-83): Basic Economic Framework, 
I. (Islamabad, 1978). 


2. Pakistan, Planning Commission, The Fifth 
Part 


3. Pakistan, Ministry of Finance, Pakistan Economic 
Survey 1978-79 (Islamabad, 1979), Statistical Appendix, 

d, See: Economic Survey 1978-79, and Pakistan, 
Ministry of Finance, National Accounts. 1371-72 to 1975-75 
and 1974-75-to 1977-78 (Karachi, 1978). 


5, The output of wheat and cotton reportedly 
increased quite impressively .in- the last two years 
(1978-1380): Pakistan, Ministry of Finance, Pakistan 


Appendix. 


1977-78 1978-79 1979-89 
wheat output (million tons) 8.2 | 3.9 10. 3 
cotton output (million bales) 3.2 24 7 4.2 


These apparently sharp increases in output of wheat and 
cotton have allowed the country to reduce its import of 
wheat to less than 1.0 million tons in 1980 and increase 
its foreign exchange earnings from export of cotton. 


6. Pakistan, Planning Commission, Ihe Report of the 
Indus Basin Research Assessment Group (Islamabad, June 
Pole 
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7. Fifth Five-Year Plan, p. |. 


8. Report of the Indus Basin Research Assessment 
Group. On reading this report, it becomes obvious that 
these experts have emphasized above all technocratic 
solutions to increase the rate of agriculturai growth ir 


the Indus basin. 


9. See: Pakistan, President's Secretariat, Report of 
the Committee on Revitalization of Revenue Administration 





(Islamabad, July 1978). Mimeographed. 
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10, Among the orthodox theorists and practitioners, 
this change in emphasis from ‘growth! to 'distribution' 
appeared in the literature in the early seventies. The 
World Bank and International Labour Office (ILO) have 
been in the forefront of this new ‘strategy' from about 
the same time. 


11. Pakistan, Land Reforms Commission, Report of the 


Land Reforms Commission for-West- Pakistan (Lahore, 1959), 
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Appendix V. 


12. Tenancy Acts were passed by the governments in 
the Punjab and Sind in 1950. 


13. See: S.J. Burki, "The Development of Pakistan's 
Aqriculture: An Interdisciplinary Explanation," in Rural 
Development.in Bangladesh and Pakistan, eds. R.D. Stevens 
et al. (Honolulu: The University Press of Hawaii, 1976), 
PP. 230-315. 


14, See: conomic Survey 1977-78, Statistical 
Appendix. 


15. I have found only three studies which deal 
directly with an assessment of land reforms of 1959 and 
1972: C.G. Yasin, Socio-Economic Effects of Land Reforms 
of 31959, The Board of Economic Inquiry Publication No. 
151. (Lahore, 1972); R., Herring-and M.G. Chaudhry, "The 
1372 Land Reforms in Pakistan and their Economic 
Implications: A Preliminary Analysis," Pakistan 
Development Review, 1972, 3: 245-279; A. Takahashi, 
"Pakistan: Land Reforms from Above," in Land Reforms in 
Asia, with Particular keference to' Pakistan, The 
Philippines and Thailand, ed. Z.M, Ahmed. (Geneva: 
International Labour Office, March 1376). Mimeographed. 


16. The problem of inaccessibility to data on 
landownership has been a serious handicap to researchers 
on Pakistan agriculture. A recent demonstration of it can 
be seen in studies by H. Alavi and C.H. Gotsch in Rural 
Development in Bangladesh and Pakistan, pp. 317-353 and 
pp. 354-382. 
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Agricultural Growth: 
Sources and Consequences 


Following a period of visibly high rate of growth in 
the sixties, agriculture in Pakistan slowed down 
Significantly in the  seventies., Which raises the 
question: what indeed has been the nature of agricultural 
change in the Indus basin, and to what factors can i* be 
reasonably attributed. In this chapter, I shall explore 
answers to this question, but I do not limit the analysis 
to that alone. I shall, also relate these patterns of 
growth to some aspects of the agrarian structure, which 
may indicate the distributive effects of agricultural 
change. One approach to analyse these problems would be 
to use aggregate data for the Indus basin, with enphasis 
on differences between the Punjab and Sind provinces 
However, in view of the fact that in each province, and 
in the Punjab in particular, regional differences are no 
less important in their appearance and consequences, I 
Shall analyse disaggregated data on area, output, yields, 
etc. and relate them to Some relevant aspects of agrarian 
structures of these regions. This I shall do Ey 
identifying within each province some relatively 
hcrogenecus agricultural regions. 


STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURE: LAND USE AND CROPPING PATTERNS 


The pattern of land use in a country determines crop 
production, When related to economic and social 
Variables, it indicates the present limits of and future 
prospects for agriculture, It needs no repetition that 
soils and climate play an important role in determining 
the cropping pattern of a region. Since the subject of 
soils and climate is not central to the theme of this 
study, the discussion is limited to changes in land use 
and cropping patterns in the Indus basin, highlighting of 
course differences between the Punjab and Sind where 
necessary. 


19 
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As 
of 197 
occupies 


shown in Tabie 2,1, of the total geographic area 
million acres in Pakistan, the Indus basin 
about 44 percent, with 26 percent in the Punjab 
and 18 percent in Sind, However, official records do not 
exist for ail of the area, The area for which records do 
exist, the 'reported'! area, constitutes 68 percent of the 
total area of the country, though in the Punjab and Sind 
the propcrtion of their area reported is 82 percent and 


TABLE 2.1 
Land Utilization in Pakistan and Provinces, Selected Years 
(million acres) 





= 





Uncul- : 
Geogra- tiv-  Cultuy- Culti- Crop- Irri- 
phic Reported able able vated ped gated 
Year Region, Area Area Area Waste Area “Area Area 
1947-48 Pakistan 196.7 113.9 51.5 22.7 36.3 29.8 21.8 
Punjab 51.0 41.5 7.5 10.9 22.0 19.6 13.8 
Sind 34.8 30.1 “13.1 “5.2 11.2 6.2 6.4 
1950-51 Pakistan 196.7 114.8 51.3 22.6 '37.4 31.8 22.8 
Punjab 51.0 41,8 . 7.7 10.6 22.3 21.5 14.7 
Sind 34.8 30.4 12.7 5.4 11.5 7.1 6.5 
1954-55 Pakistan 196.7 “ 115.3 51.2 23.2 37.9 32.8 24.6 
Punjab 51.0 41.9 7.7 10.6 22.6 22.0 15.5 
Sind 34.8 30.7 13.1 5.6 11.3 7.5 7.4 
1959-60 Pakistan 196.7 119.8 50.9 24.8 40.8 36.3 25.5 
Punjab 51.0 41.9 7.7 8.4 24.7° 24.0 16.6 
Sind 34.8 30.5 12.9 5.2 11.8 8.7 7.3 
1964-65 Pakistan 196.7 130.6 46.4 33.0 46.3 , 40.1 28.3 
Punjab 51.0 41.8 7.7 7.8 ' 25.4 26.3 18.4 
Sind 34.8 30.8 11.7 5.6 12.6 8.8 8,2 
1969-70 Pakistan 196.7 130.8 50.4 28.3 47.5 "41.5 30.9 
Punja 51.0 41.9 *7.4 6.3 27.1 ‘27.9 21.0 
Sind 34.8 31.0 11.4 4.6 13.8 8.9 7.4 
1974-75 Pakistan 196.7 133.2 50.2 27.8 47.8 42.9 32.9 
Punjab 51.0 42.0 7.0 6.2 27.7 29.1 22.9 
Sind 34.8 31.4 11.7 4.9 12.7 8.7 7,3 
1975-76 Pakistan 196.7 ‘133.3 51.7 26.3 48.2 44.1 33,6 
Punjab 51.0 42.0 8.3 4.7 28.0 30.0 23.2 
Sind 34.8 31.4 12.1 5.0 12.7 8,7 7.8 
1976-77 Pakistan 196.7 133.4 51.1 26.3 49.0 44.5  J-- 
| Punjab 51.0 41.8 8.2 4,7 28.0 30.0 ~~ 
', Sind 34.8 31,6 11.6 5.0 13.5 92  -- 
Source: See Table 1.2. 
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32 percent respectively. The high percentage of the area 
for which records do not exist, the 'nonreported area’, 
in the country is due to large tracts of unsettled lands 
in most parts of the northern tribal territories in the 
N.W.F.P, and in the north-western and western parts cf 
Baluchistan; some south-eastern and eastern desert areas 
in the Punjab and Sind are also included, The important 
point though is that the reported area in Pakistan 
increased from 58 percent to 68 percent of the total area 
in the last three decades. 

From agriculture's point of view, only the reported 
area is relevant. However, not all of this area is 
‘cultivable': about 38 percent of the reported area in 
the country was regarded 'uncultivable! in 1977, though 
this propcrtion was 45 percent in 1948, In the Indus 
basin, only 27 percent of the reported area was 
uncultivable, though the proportion was higher in Sind 
(37 percent) than in the Punjab (20 percent). The much 
higher roportion of uncuitivable area in Sind quite 
cleariy indicates *he limit of available agricultural 
land in the province. A more interesting fact is *hat cf 
the cultivable area, ‘cultivable waste', area not used 
for cultivation but it could be cultivated, has not 
changed in Sind (5.0 million acres) but declined sharply 
in the Punjab (from 11 to 5 million acres) during 1948 to 
1977. One probable explanation, to which we wili return 
later, is the difference between the two provinces in 
their land tenure systems and the pressure of populaticn 
on land. In Sind, we find that a landlord-tenant system 
dcminates, in which large areas are controlled by 
landlords but cultivated by tenants in small parcels, 
leaving a high proportion of land uncultivated. On the 
other hand, in the Funjab, owner-operated small farms 
dcminate, creating pressure on the cultivable waste 
lands. 

Turning to what is of immediate relevance, of the 
country's  repcrted area of 133 millicn acres in 1977, 
cultivated area formed only 37 percent, though its share 
was 32 percent in 1948. In the Indus basin, of the 73 
Million acres reported, 42 million were cultivated, 
increasing from 46 percent in 1948 to 57 percent in 1377, 
The differences between the Punjab and Sind were no less 
significant: 67 percent in the former (from 53 percent in 
1948) and 43 percent in the latter (from 37 percent in 
1948), The higher proportion of farm area cultivated in 
the Punjab than in Sind reflects a phenomenon observed in 
farm-iével studies on differences in land use intensity 
on large ard small farms. Large farms, especially the 
*enant-operated, have in general lower land use 
intensities than do small owner-operated farms.! Before 
we turn to examine changes in land use in the Indvs 
kasin,. it should be noted here that pressure of 
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population on cultivated land has increased in all 
regions in the last twenty years. These data are given in 
Table 2,2. Cuitivated area per person decreased from 0.9 
to 0.7 acres in Pakistan and in the Punjab, and from 1.3 
to 0.9 acres in Sind. 


TABLE 2.2 


Land-Man Ratio in Pakistan and Provinces, 1959-60 to 1976-77 
(Cultivated Area per Person) 





Year Pakistan Punjab Sind 

1959-60 0.91 0.92 1.34 

1960-61 0.89 0.91 1.37. 
1961-62 0.88 0.88 1.28 

1962-63 * 0.87 0.86 1.26 

1963-64 0.85 0.85 1,24 

1964-65 0.90° 0.83 3 1.23 

1965-66 0.89 0.84 1.20 

1966-67 0.89 0.81 1.17 

1967+68 0.84 0.81 1.10 

1968-69 3 0.82 0.80 1.18 

1969-70 0.80 0.77 1.15 d 
1970-71 0.77 0.75 1.09 

1971-72 0.75 0.73 1.02 i 
1972-73 0.72 0.72 0.99 

1973-74 "0.71 0.70 0.94 

1974-75 0.69 0.68 0.91 

1975-76 0.68 0.67 0.88 

1976-77 0.67 0.70 0.91 


Source: Data are fom Yearbooks of: Agricultural a 1971-72, 
1975,:1977, and PáKistan Economic Survey, 1977-78. 





2% 


The Indus basin has about 85 percent of the 
Country!s cultivated area, though its share was around 90 
percent in the early fifties. However, its share of the 
cropped and irrigated areas in Pakistan has remained 
constant at 89 percent and 92 percent respectively. Among 
the indices of land. use are changes in cultivated, 
cropped and irrigated areas. As in other things, we find 
Significant regional variations. 
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23 
Region Percentage Change during 1948 - 1377 
Cultivated Cropped Irriqated 
Area Area Area 
Pakistan 35 49 54 
Punjab 27 53 68 
Sind 21 47 23 


Most impressive was the expansion of irrigated area 
in the Punjak, refiecting the rapid development of canal 
and tubewell water supply.? Almost equally impressive was 
the expansion in cropped area in all regions, though it 
was even more striking in Sind because its irrigated area 
did not expand by much during the last thirty years. The 
fact that cropped area in all regions expanded by, more 
than cultivated area clearly indicates the increased 
intensity of land use, However, land use intensities 
still remain quite modest if not entirely disappointing 
in the Indus basin in general and in Sind in particular. 3 

Use of land for crops is best reflected by ‘cropping 
intensity', which is the proportion of cultivated Land 
used for cropping ina year. From the data on cropping 
intensity for the sixties and seventies in Table 2.3, we 
find that while it increased in ail regions its increase 
was highest in the Punjab, In fact, only in the Punjab an 
acre of crop land was teing sown slightly more *han once 
in a year; the same acre of crop iand in Sind was being 
used much less intensively. Lower cropping intensities in 
Sind result from, amcng other things, the dominance cf 
large and tenant-operated farms. There is substantial 
evidence, from the agricultural census data for 1960 and 
1$72 and from farm-level Studies, that ‘cropping intensity 
fails as farm size increases.* Another important factor 
contributing to lower cropping intensities in Sind has 
been the inadequate availability of water, especially in 
winter: about 40 percent of the cultivated area in Sind 
is left 'fallow', and most of it in winter. For the same 
reason, we find wide variations within the Punjab between 
rainfed and irrigated areas. 

Multiple cropping in Pakistan has also expanded most 
rapidly in the Punjak, from 7 percent to 18 percent of 
cultivated area, following the expansion of irrigated 
area. Multiple cropping makes possible (a) increase in 
the area cropped per year, and(b) increase in total yield 
per unit of area. It allows for yield increases per unit 
of area and per unit of time. However, management demands 
of multiple cropping can be substantial; they are not all 
related to the supply of water, Cropping intensities, as 
was pointed out earlier, vary with farm size and tenurial 
arrangements 
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TABLE 2.3 
Land Use and Irrigation Intensities in Pakistan and Provinces, 
Selected Years (million acres) 


or En re 
SU EE EE 


Pakistan Punjab Sind 
Area and Average Average Average Average Average Average 
Intensity of of of of of of 
1950-51 1972-73 1950-51 1972-73 1950-51 1972-73 
to to to to to to 


1954-55 1976-77 1954-55 1976-77 1954-55 1976-77 


Cultivated Area? 37.8 48.1 22.6 27.6 I... 3 13,0 
Total Cropped Areab 31.5 43.7 21.1 29.8 7.2 8,7 
Irrigated Areal 23.5 33.2 14.6 23.1 7.1 7.3 
Multiple 

Cropped Areal 2.8 7.2 Ł.7 5,0 1.0 1.4 
Cropping Intensity? 837 -91% + 932 108% 63% 67% 
Multiple i 

Cropping Index! 14 154 "7% 184 84 117 
Irrigation 

Intensity? 62% 69% 655 83% 634 574 


Source: See Table 1.2. 


" | 
Cultivated area includes ‘net sown area’ and "current fallow’, 


Protal cfopped aréa includes ‘net sown area’ and ‘area sown more than 
once', ^ 
c “ 

Irrigated area includes area which receives water from canals, 
wells, tubewells. 


d ultiple cropped area is the 'area*sown more than once! in an 
agricultural year. 


“cropping intensity is the proportion (percentage) of cultivated area 
which is cropped: it is an index of how many times in an 
agricultural year an acre of cropped ‘land is sown. 


Multiple' cropping index is the proportión (percentage) of cultivated 
area which is sown more than once in an agricultural year. 


8Trrigation intensity is, the proportion (percentage) of cultivated 
area to which irrigation water is available, 


Ü 
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In the Indus basin, there are two distinct crop 
seasons in a year, namely, Kharif (summer: June to 
October) and Rabi (winter: November to May), In each 
Seascn, several crcps are grown, Their number depends ‘not 
only on the constraints of soils and climate but cn 
economic  conrsideraticns of resources to produce certain 
crops and the use to which they can profitably be put, In 
Kharif, major crops are rice, cotton, suqarcane, maize, 
Sorghum and millet. In Rabi, they aré wheat, barley, 
gram, rapeseed, mustard and tobacco, In each season, 
there are several other crops, including fodder, 
vegetables and pulses, Crop area in the two seasons 
differs widely between regions: it is higher in Raki 
(over 55 percent) in the Punjab but lower in Sind (less 
than 45 percent). The higher proportion of crop area 
given tc summer crops in Sind reflects the relative 
Scarcity of canal water in winter, 

'Major' crops are called by that name because of the 
prcportion of total crop area they claim and the value cf 
output which results from them. For instance, their 
contribution to the total value of agricultural output of 
Fakistan was 5! percent ‘in the early sixties and 58 
percent durirg 1972-77.5 There are eleven major crops. 
Seven of them are food crops (wheat, rice, maize, 
sorghum, millet, barley and gram); four are cash crors 
(cotton, sugarcane, rapeseed and mustard). As shown in 
Table 2.4, major crops used 76 percent to 79 percent of 
*ctal cropped area in the Indus basin. While their share 
in the cropped area remained unchanged in the Punjab 
Since 1960, it increased somewhat in Sind (76 percent to 
79 percent). Food crops dominate every region, though 
their share has fallen in the Punjab (60 percent to £8 
percent) and has increased in Sind (57 percent to 59 
percent). While cash crops had less than 20 percent of 
cropped area, their share increased in all areas and most 
Significantly in the Punjab. Changes in crop area in the 
last two decades have been far more evident in the Punjab 
than in Sind, but these changes have varied among crops. 
Crcpped area increased by 21 percent in the Punjab, with 
a 45 percent increase in the area of cash crops and 16 
percent in food crops, In Sind, on the other hand, 
cropped area increased Ly only 4 percent, and the area cf 
cash and food crops rose by 6 percent. This slightly 
larger increase in area of cash and food crops in Sind 
came from the area under minor crops, which declined ky 
10 percent during this period. 

Crop area used for food and cash crops can be taken 
as an index of the tyre of land system and the economic 
need for these crops. We have evidence that area for food 
crops tends to be higher in those regions in which water 
supply is uneven and scarce and on farms which are small 
and owner-operated. The tenant-operated farms in Sind do 
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TABLE 2.4 
Distribution of Crop Area in Pakistan and Provinces, Selected Years 
(million acres) 


Pakistan Punjab Sind 
Crop Area Average Average Average Average Average Average 
1959-60 1972-73 1959-60 1972-73 1959-60 1972-73 
to to to to to to 


1963-64 1976-77 | 1963-64 1976-77 1963-64 1976-77 


Total 


Cropped Area 37.3? 43.7 24.6 29.8 8.4 8.7 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
Area of 

Major Crops 28.5 34.0 18.7: 22.8 6.4 6.9 
c (76) (78) (76) (76) (76) (79) 
Food Crops 22.8 26.4 14.9 17.3 4.8 5.1 
d (61) (60) (60) (58) (57) (59) 
Cash Crops 5.7 7.6 3.8 5.5 1.6 1.7 
(15) (18) (16) (18) (19) (20) 

Area of e y 1 : 
Minor Crops 8.8 9.7 5.9 7.0 2.0” 1.8 
(24) (22) (24) (24) (24) (21) 


Source: See Table 1.2. 


3Figures in parantheses are percentages. 
Major crops are food and cash crops. 


“Food crops include wheat, rice, maize, barley, sorghum, millet and 
gram, 


dcash crops include cgtton, sugarcane, rapeseed and mustard. 


“Minor crops are all other crops, including fodder, pulses and 
vegetables. 


not have as high a proportion of crop area in food crops. 
Subsistence agriculture, associated with focd crops, is 
predominant on small owner-operated farms and in the 
unirrigated areas of the Punjab, 6 

Of the eleven major crops in Pakistan, four crops 
(two food and two cash) account for most of the area and 
contribute most to the total crop value. Following were 
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the Shares of these four crops in area by major crops in 
various reqions during 1971-77: 





Crop Percentage Share in Area of Major Crors 

Pakistan Punjab Sind 

Wheat (Rabi) 44 48 29 
Rice (Kharif) 12 9 26 
Cotton (Kharif) 14 16 17 
Sugarcane (Kharif) 5 5 4 
All Four 75 " 78 76 
Of these Kharif Crops 31 30 47 

Of these Rabi Crops gu 48 29 


Cotton and sugarcane occupied an almost equal proportion 
of all crop area in the Punjab and Sind. Area used for 
wheat and rice in each province, however, differed 
Significantly: wheat dominated in the Punjab, but. wheat 
and rice had similar shares in Sind, 


TABLE 2.5 
Trend Rates of Gross Domestic Product, Gross Agricultural Product 
and Value of Major Crops in Pakistan 





1959-60 1969-70 1959-60 
to to to 
1968-69 1977-78 1977-78 
Annual? Annual Annual 
Rate _9¢ Rate -2 Rate 2 
(%) R (%) R (%) R 
Gross Domestic b 
Product (GDP) 6.4* 0,99 3.7* 0.96 5.24 0.98 
Gross Agricultural 
Product (GAP) 6.4% 0.74 2.0* 0.89 3.8* 0.96 
Value of Major 
Crops 5.4% 0.93  1.5* 0.65 4.7* 0.93 


Source: These estimates are based on figures of GDP, GAP and value 
of Major Crops at constant prices of 1959-60 given in Pakistan 
Economic Survey 1977-78, Statistical Appendix, Table 5. 


“rhe trend rate is estimated by: log Y = a + bt. 


ba significant at the 1% level. 
cg? is the Adjusted Coefficient of Determination. 
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PATTERNS OF AGRICULTURAL GROWTH 


The growth of Pakistan's economy in general, and its 
agriculture in particular, has varied in the last twenty 
years, follcwing a period of near stagnation in 
agriculture during 1947-1959. This is reflected by, among 
other things, the annual rates of growth of Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP), Gross Agricultural Product (GAF) 
and Value of Major Crops (VMC). As shown in Tabie 2.5, 
the highest annual rate since 1959 was of GDP (5.2 
percent), followed ky VMC (4.7 percent) and GAP (3.8 
percent). The lower rate for GAP than VMC indicates the 
relatively poor performance of the minor crops and 
livestock sectors, The more significant were the 
differences of rates of growth of GDP, GAP and VEC 
between the sixties and seventies: 6.4 percent versus 3,7 
percent; 6.4 percent versus 2.0 percent; 5.4 percent 
versus 1.5 percent.7 In view of the reported annual 
increase of 3 percent in population during the seventies, 
there could not have been any sigrificant increase in per 
carita income and much less in the availability of food 
per person, The performance of major crops, except for 
wheat and rice durinq 1978-79, has indeed been 
disappointing. Reduced exports of cotton, and increased 
isrorts of wheat are some of the majcr symptoms of the 
predicament in which Pakistan's economy has béen since 
the mid-seventies, 

A similar picture emerges from examining the levels 
and growth rates of output of major crops and foodqrains, 
though the regional differences are perhaps as striking 
as the differences in each region between the sixties and 
seventies, These data are shown in Table 2.6 and in 
Charts 2.1 to 2.3. First, let us look at the rates of 
qrowth cf total and per acre output of major crops, The 
rates for total output were quite impressive during 
1959-1977, 4 percent in the Punjab and 6 percent in Sind. 
These rates were higher in the sixties, 6.3 percent in 
the Punjab and 9 percent in Sind. They were lower and 
statistically less significant in the seventies, 2 
percent in both provinces. The rates cf growth of output 
per acre, which were somewhat lower than rates for total 
output, showed similar trends. An explanation of the 
higher rates in Sind may be the different composition of 
crops and changes in yields per acre of individual crors 
during this period. 

The trend rates of growth of total and per acre 
output of  foodgrains were higher than of major crops 
during 1959-1977, except for Sind in which they were 
equal. It should be noted that these rates were lower 
than rates of total output of major crops in all regions 
in the sixties, but were much higher and statistically 
significant in the seventies. Also interesting are the 
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TABLE 2.6 
Trend Rates of Growth of Output of Major Crops and Foodgrains in Pakistan and Provinces 





Total Output Output Per Total Output Output Per Output Per 
of Major Acre of of Acre of Person of 
Crops Major Crops Foodgrains Foodgrains Foodgrains, 
Period Region ———— —— —— ——— —— 
Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Rate in -2 Rate in 2 Rate in -2 Rate in -2 Rate in 22 
Percent R Percent R Percent R Percent R Percent R 
1959-60 to P 
1968-69 Pakistan 6.74 0.90 4,3% 0.77 5.04 0,72 2.8** 0.38 2.3** 0.35 
Punjab 6.3x 0.89 4.2x 0.74 5.3* 0.65 4, l** 0.52 2,5** 0.30 
Sind 9.0% 0.85 7.0* 0.78 | 4.7* 0.81 3.7* 0.74 l.6** 0.33 
1969-70 to b 
1976-77 Pakistan 2.0*** 0.26  1l.5*** 0.18 3.3* 0.77 2. 9* 0.76 0.32 0.04 
Punjab 2.0*** 0.17 1.0 0.09 3.2* *0.69 2. ]** 0.61 0.00 0.02 
Sind 2.0*** 0.25 2.5** 0.52 2.2* 0.42 2. 8** 0.62 -1.0 0.12 
1959-60 to 
1976-77 Pakistan 4,34 0.84 3.0* 0.79 5.2% 0.92 4, 2* 0.85 2.2* 0,70 
Punjab 4.1% 0.80 2e SE 0.66 5.0x 0.88 4, 2x 0.85 2.2% 0.60 
Sind 6.0% 0.85 5.6% 0.88 6.0% 0.91 5. 5* 0.91 2.9% 0.71 


Source: The estimating trend equation is: log Y = a t bt, The estimates are.based on.data from Pakistan 


Economic Survey 1977-78, Yearbooks of Agricultural Statistics, 1971-72, 1975 and 1977. 


akk significant at the 54 level. : " 


Dana significant at the 10% level. 
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CHART 2.1 
Output per Acre of Major Crops, 1959-60 to 1976-77 
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Source: Pakistan, Ministry of Food and Agriculture. Agricultural Statistics of Pakistan, 1975 and 1977. 
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CHART 2.2 
Foodgrains per Cultivated Acre, 1959-60 to 1976-1977 
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CHART 2.3 
Foodgrains per Person, 1959-60 to 1976-77 
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differences in rates of growth of yield per acre cf 
foodgrains as compared with those of all major crops: 
they were higher in Pakistan and in the Punjab during 
193959-77 and in all regions during the seventies. The 
apparently Letter record of growth of output of 
foodgrains in the seventies can be explained perhaps Ey 
the impact of rapid adoption of new seeds of wheat and 
rice in the Indus basin from the late sixties (1967-65) 
vo early seventies (1372-73). 

We can get some idea of the availability cf 
foodgrains in the ccuntry by looking at rates cf growth 
of output per person, In view of the almost, stable growth 
rate of population at 3 percent per year ard the low 
rates at which total output of f£focdgrains increased 
during the seventies, it is not surprising that per 
capita output of foodgrains showed no significant change 
in this period. However, for the twenty-year period of 
1959-1977, the rates of growth of foodgrain output per 
person were nct modest by any means: 2.2 percent in the 
Punjab and 2.9 percent in Sind. 

These aprarently significant differences in growth 
rates of output of major crops and foodgrains between the 
Punjab and Sind during the sixties and seventies have in 
turn affected the levels of output per acre and per 
person. These data are arranged as five-year averages in 
Table 2.7, The levels of output were higher in the Punjab 
in the early sixties, with the largest gap for output per 
acre of major crops: 838 kg. in the Punjab and 471 kg. in 
Sind. However, these gaps have decreased ir all cases. 
Most significant has been the reduction in the qap for 
output of foodgrains per person: from 18 kg, in the early 
sixties to 7kg., in the late seventies, 

The trend rates of growth in crop production have so 
far revealed *hat in general output grew more rapidly in 
Sind than in the Punjab during the last twenty years, A 
Similar difference is observed between growth rates in 
the sixties and seventies within each province and in the 
ccuntry. They do not, hcwever, reveal an important aspect 
of the production cycle in a pocr country ir which crop 
output in a season can be affected greatly by random 
shocks, of which weather is perhaps the most nctorious 
and persistent, In other words, growth trends give ro 
idea of the wide fluctuations which cccur in crop output 
in general, and food crops in particular, affecting in 
any one year the conditions of domestic consumption and 
export cr imports. One way to capture these variations 
around : the trend rate is to estimate the average 
percentage deviation from this rate. This has been called 
the ‘index of instability'.® The higher the value of this 
index, or the higher is the average percentage deviation 
from the trend rate during a pericd, the more unstable is 
the crop prcduction, The estimates of this index for 
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TABLE 2.7 
Production of Major Crops and Foodgrains Per Acre and Per Person in 
Pakistan and Provinces, Selected Years (Kilograms) 


Pakistan Punjab Sind 
Crop Average Average Average Average Average Average 
Output of of of of of of 
1959-60 1972-73 1959-60 1972-73 1959-60 1972-73 
to to to to to to 


1963-64 1976-77 1963-64 1976-77 1963-64 1976-77 


Output of 
Major Crops 
Per Acre 761 1,101 838 1,142 471 956 
Output of 

Foodgrains 

Per Acre 151 252 173 289 103 207 
Output of 

Foodgrains 

Per Person 132 174 152 198 134 191 





Source: See Table 1.2. 


“Major crops are wheat, rice, maize, barley, sorghum, millet, gram, 
cotton, sugarcane, rapeseed and mustard. Of these foodgrains are 
wheat, rice, maize, barley, sorghum, millet. 


major cash and food crops are given in Table 2.8. The 
index had a higher value for major crops than for 
foodqrains in ali regions during 1959-77. Also, as is 
Shown in Table 2.7, trend rates for major crops in ald 
regions during the same period were lower. than those cf 
focdgrains: Eajor crops qrew at lower rates and 
experienced greater instability.  This.is substantiated 
somewhat by the way in which crops, like cotton and 
Sugarcane have been affected by floods,.droughts, and 
pest attacks in recent years. Another impoftan* thing to 
chserve is that the instability index. had a higher value 
for all crcps in Sind than in other regions, This should 
provide a beter perspective fot-assessment of the higher 
trend rates of growth of crop output in Sind, 
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TABLE 2.8 
"Index of Instability’ of Output of Major Crops and Foodgrains in 
Pakistan and Provinces, 1959-60 to 1976-77 





Trend Rate? Instability Index" 
(annual (average percentage 
Crops Region growth rate) deviation) 
Major Crops Pakistan 4.3 9.2 
Punjab 4.1 10.0 
Sind 6.0 12.8 
Foodgrains Pakistan 5.2 6.5 
Punjab 5.0 6.9 
Sind 6.0 8.0 


Source: Output data of major crops and foodgrains are from Yearbooks 


of Agricultural Statistics, 1975 and 1977. 


“trend Rate of Growth of Output is estimated by: log Y = a + bt. 


P index of Instability is estimated by (a) annual percentage 
deviations from the trend rate, and (b) average absolute value of 
these deviations is the index of instability of production of major 
crops and foodgrains. 


How well agriculture has performed in a country can 
be judged by, among other things, the rate of change cf 
CICp output per unit of iand, i.e. yield per acre. Yield 
levels of Pakistan's leading crops (wheat, rice, cotton, 
and sugarcane) are among the lowest compared with those 
in other major producing countries of these crops,? 
However, these levels have increased quite significantly 
in the last twenty years. In a country in which crop 
output is subject to vagaries of Nature, single year 
evidence on yield per acre would not be an appropriate 
index of land productivity. For this reason, I have used 
five-year averages of the yield data to compare ‘changes 
in the last two decades: average of 1359-60 to 1963=64 
for early sixties and of 1972-73 to 1976-77 for the 
seventies. These data are given in Table 2.9. Yield 
levels for all crops, except sugarcane, were higher.in 
the Punjab “than Sind in the early sixties. However, in 
the seventies, again with the exception of sugarcane, 
yield levels were higher in Sind. The yield level of 
Sugarcane had in fact fallen in Sind by 17 percent ard 
increased in the Punjab by 18 percent in the same period, 
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TABLE 2.9 
Output Per Acre of Selected Crops in Pakistan and Provinces, 
Selected Years 


Crop Yield in Kilogram Per Acre 


Average of Average of 
Crop 1959-60 to 1963-64 1972-73 to 1976-77 
Pakistan Punjab Sind Pakistan Punjab Sind 
Wheat 331 354 299 540 560 622 
Rice 363 375 355 626 585 689 
Cotton 99 99 96 120 113 158 


Sugarcane 12,752 12,319. 16,306 14,566 14,554 13,572 


" È t 


nekai 


Source: See Table 1.2. 


f 


The higher yield levels of wheat, rice and cotton in Sind 
in the seventies have cbviously resulted from the higher 
rates at which they grew during 1960-1977: for wheat and 
rice they increased in Sind by 103 percent and 94 
percent, and in the Punjab by 58 percent and 56 percent. 
For cotton, the yield level increased by 65 percent in 
Sind and by only 14 .percent in the Punjab, There is 
another aspect of these changes which should be noted 
here. Of the four crops, yields of wheat and rice 
increased ‘mos* significantly in ali regions. This:is a 
reflection of the impact of new seeds of these crops in 
irrigated areas of the Indus basin, a phenotenon which 
was not shared'by the other two crops. It should also te 
remembered that unlike Sind there are large areas in the 
Punjab ‘which are rainfed and, therefore, have not 
benefitted  from-the Green Revolution. Their.inclusion in 
estimating the average yield level of wheat in the 
Punjab, to compare it with Sind, overstates the yield gap 
betwáen the two provinces, Comparing yield levels of 
wheat for irrigated areas of the Punjab and Sind, we find 
that in the late seventies they were 648 kg. and 656 kq. 
pér acre ‘respectively, !9 

| Another way in which changes in yield levels during 
the period in review can be seefi is by constructing yield 
indices for individual crops, with the base for a normal 
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year. These indices are shown in Table 2.10 and in Charts 
2.4 to 2.6. The yield index for foodgrains, in which 
wheat and rice dominate the area and output, changed 
little frcm 1960 to 1967. A break in these levels becomes 
visible during 1968-1973, a period’ in which new seeds cf 
wheat and rice were adopted in irrigated areas of the 
Indus basin with their consequent effect on yield lévels 
After 1973, the index remains without any visible éhange 
in Sind, and changes ky little in the Punjab. The yield 
indices for cotton and sugarcane are erratic, though 
there seems tc be an upward trend for cotton and downward 
trend for sugarcane in Sind. We can see a clear upward 
trend for sugarcane in the Punjab. 


TABLE 2.10 


Index of Output Per Acre of Major Crops in Pakistan and PYovinces, 
1959-60 to 1976-77 


ee ————— — — 
Index of Yield Per, Index of Yield Per Index of Yield Per 
Acre of Foodgrains Acre of Cotton Acre of Sugarcane 


1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-76 
1976-77 


Source: 


Pak- 
istan 


100.0 
101.3 
103.3 
105.3 
106.3 
109.3 

98.7 
104.6 
129.8 
135.4 
149.0 
140.1 
150.7 
157.6 
157.9 


163.2. 


174.2 
175.6 


Pun- 
jab 


100.0 
101.6 
103.5 
107.6 
107.3 
112.6 

98.4 
106.6 
137.5 
138.2 
149.5 
135.6 
147.9 
153.3 
152.4 
159.3 
168.3 
171.6 


Sind 


100.0 
102.6 
106.6 
102.2 
107.7 
107.0 
108.5 
108.1 
122.1 
147.4 
180.1 
183.5 
191.2 
204.0 
201.8 
203.7 
218.4 
208.9 


Pak- 
istan 


100.0 
108.7 
108.7 
126.1 
134,8 
121.7 
126.1 
134.8 
134.8 
143.5 
143.5 
147.8 
169.6 
165.2 
169.6 
147.8 
130.4 
108.7 


Pun- 
jab 


100.0 

95.7 
113.0 
130.4 
139.1 
126.1 
113.0 
130.4 
134.8 
139.1 
143.5 
143.5 
165.2 
152.2 
156.5 
134.8 
117.4 
100.0 


Agricultural Statistics, 1975 and 1977. 


Sind 


100.0 
108.3 
100.0 
112.5 
116.7 
108.3 
150.0 
137.5 
133.3 
145.8 
150.0 
154.2 
175.0 
208.3 
200.0 
183.3 
169.6 
133.3 


Pak- 


istan 


100.0 
111.7 
120.3 
129.2 
125.8 
138.1 
139.2 
126.1 
138.1 
151.5 
158.4 
135.7 
134.7 
139.2 
138.1 
117.5 
136.0 
139.5 


Pun- 
jab 


100.0 
115.7 
12448 
132.1 
12946 
140.9 
142.7 
129.9 
142.2 
161.3 
171.5 
139.8 
139.4 
147.8 
144.9 
123.4 
144.6 
151.7 


Sind 


100.0 
195.5 
96.2 
101.8 
96.2 
100.0 
99.3 
.89.5 
96.6 
99.3 
99.1 
99.3 
89.7 
89.7 
90.8 
64.1 
82.6 
82.5 


These figures are based on data given in Yearbooks of 


“Foodgrains include wheat, rice, maize, bajra, jowar and barley. 


Yield/Acre 
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CHART 2.4 
Index of Yield Per Acre of Foodgrains, 1959-60 to 1976-77 


(1959 - 60= 100) 
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CHART 2.5 


Index of Yield Per Acre of Cotton, 


(1959 - 60= 100) 
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CHART 2.6 


Index of Yield Per Acre of Sugarcane, 1959 - 60 to 1976 -77 


(1959 - 60= 100) 
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A more direct method of examining the rates at which 
crop yields may have changed during the last twenty'years 
is to estimate a trend rate for each of the leading 
crops, namely, wheat, tice, cotton and sugarcane, These 
estimates are shown in Table 2.11. Several interesting 
observations can be made. First, there ..was a 
Significantly higher trend rate in growth of yields of 
wheat, rice and cotton in Sind than in the Punjab during 
the last twenty years, The exception was sugarcane, cf 
which the yield showed a definite downward trend in Sind 
but an upward trend in the Punjab. Second; we find that 
yields increased more definiteiy in the sixties ihn. all 
regions, Even for sugarcane, there was un upward and 
strong trend (3.8 percent) in the Punjab, but the 
negative trend in Sind was not significant. Third, yield 
performance in the seventies was certainly unimpressive. 
In each province, crop yields showed either no trend 
(rice) or a negative trend (cotton and sugarcane). The 
positive and strong trend in wheat yieids may have been 
due to the effects of new seeds which started exhibiting 
impressive results cnly after 1968. The most probabile 
cause for the strong and negative trend rate in yield of 
sugarcane, especially in Sind, was the rapid expansion in 
Sugarcane area, mainly in response to a highly subsidized 
price given by „government in the early seventies, The 
rapid expansion of Sugarcane area in sore regions of Sind 
and the Punjab was at the expense of wheat and cotton 
area. Cultivation of sugarcane in Sind, despit fe water 
Scarcity in winter and not so favourable soil conditions, 
had become evidentiy very profitable, In view of the fall 
in yield levels, private profitability, must, have diverqed 
significantly from what would have been socially a more 
efficient use of resources. 

We have so far seen that trends in crop production 
have differed between the Punjab and Sind and within each 
province between the sixties and seventies. A search for 
probable causes of these differences must begin from 
evidence or use of physical inputs. However, the problem 
we encounter here is that it is almost impossible to 
specify the input levels used even if we can identify 
them, Also, we do not have adequate data for these inputs 
by crops. The aggregate data that we do have cannot re 
readily related to changes in output of crops. In other 
words, we cannot use an input-output approach to identify 
causes of differential growth patterns between regions 
and between periods within each region. To overcome these 
problems, I shall do three things. First, to get some 
rerspective on physical inputs, I shall discuss evidence 
on changes in the supply and use of water, fertilizer and 
seeds, Then, I shall use for changes in the output of 
each leading Crop a method in which the likély 
contributicns cf area, yield and cropping pattern can ke 
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isolated as "sources" of growth. Finally, I shali 
integrate into this analysis disaggregated data on 
landownership and farm size for selected agricuitural 
regions within each province. This will enable us to 
identify not only patterns of growth, and their probable 
sources, but their likely effects on regional 
distribution of farm income. 


TABLE 2.11 
Trend Rates of Output Per Acre of Selected Crops in Pakistan and 
Provinces 


Wheat Yield Rice Yield Cotton Yield Sugarcane 


Per Acre Per Acre Per Acre Yield/Acre 
Region Period 
Trend Trend Trend Trend 
Rate ., Rate _ Rate E fate 2 
(%) R (X) R (Z) R” (Z) R 
Pakistan 1959-60 to 
1968-69 2.5** .41 3.5*  .71 3.4*  .80 3.5* .78 
1969-70 to 
1976-77 3.6% 86 4.3 ¿07 -3.5*** ,32 -1.5 422 
1959-60 to 
1976-77 3.9* 81 4&,4% 07. 1.7 ** .34 ]1.l** ,28 
Punjab 1959-60" to 
1968-69 2.8%* .,45 4,1% 88 3.4% 57 3,8% a11 
1969-70 to`" 
1976-77 3.3* .78 1.4 Ol -4.9** 53 -1.4 413 
1959-60 to 


1976-77 '3.7*  .86 3.5*  .87 1.2*** .16 1.4** .34 
Sind 1959-60 to . 
1968-69 '3.2x  .59 3.2*  .51 4.4*  .76 -2.3  .03 


1969-70 to , 

1976-77 3.6*  .94 5.4 .06 -5.5 .01 -3.8** 45 
1959-60 to 

1976-77 5.7% .91 5.5* .83 3.5%  .68 -l.4*  .42 


Source: See Table 1.2. 
> e 
USE OP PHYSICAL INPUTS 


In the Indus basin, water is undoubtedly the most 
critical factor in crop production. Its supply at the 
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farmgate, at the right time and in the riqh* amount, and 
its management on the farm are among the major problems 
in Pakistan agriculture,!! The major source of irrigaticn 
water is the Indus and its tributaries. However, in the 
Punjab, tubewells have been a significant additional 
source cf water since the mid-six“ies" Dita on water 
supply are shown in Table 2.12. While tubéwells supplied 
only 15 percent of total water at the farmgate in 
1965-66, their share increased to 33 percent by:1376-77. 
The relative increase in water from tubewelis is 
accounted for by the fact that while water from ‘canals 
increased by only 5 percent, supply from -tubewells 
increased three-fold during 1965-1977. Total water supply 
in this period increased by 36 percent, Although we háve 
no data on water supply at the farmgate by provinces, we 
know that tubewell water is available mostly in.the 
Punjab. It is also important to note that mcre water has 
been available in summer than in winter from the canal 
system, especially in Sind. More water though is new 


+ 


TABLE 2.12 
Supply of Irrigation Water in Pakistan, Selected Years 
(million acre feet) 


p————————— ————————————»——————————————————————————— — pS 


Sources of Irrigation 





Year Ground (Tubewells) 
Surface Total 
(Canals) Public Private 
1965-66 55 3 7 64 
1966-67 58 2 8 68 
1967-68 57 2 10 69 
1968-69 59 3 11 73 
1969-70 60 4 12 76 
1970-71 52 4 13 70 
1971-72 52 5 15 71 
1972-73 61 5 16 81 
1973-74 58 5 17 80 
1974-75 52 7 18 77 
1975-76 59 7 19 85 
1976-77 58 8 21 87 


Source: These figures are from Agricultural Statistics of Pakistan 
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available in winter from the Tarbeia dam. 

With certain assumptions, we can show that probably 
more water was available at the farmgate in the Punjab 
than in Sind. For instance, in 1376-77, of totali supply 
of 87 million acre feet (MAF), 58 MAF came from canals 
and 29 MAF from tubewells. If we assume that one-third of 
Canal water and one-tenth of tubewell water was supplied 
to Sind, we get 20 MAF for Sind and 67 MAF for the 
Punjab. If we relate these supplies to total cropped area 
in each province, it works out to 2.2 acre feet of 
irrigation water in both provinces in 1976-77, However, 
it: should be remembered that in the Punjab a significant 
proportion of cropped area is in the rainfed regions, 
which would underestimate supply of irrigation water on 
farms. With this adjustment, water supply in the Punjab 
would be more per cropped acre than in Sind. There is 
another important aspect of water supply. Water from 
tubewells in centrai districts of the Punjab not oniy 
adds to canal water but makes it available when it is 
most heeded. Water management becomes more flexible, and 
farmers with access to tubewell water can diversify crops 
and practice multiple cropping. This advantage, oof 
course, differs between farmers Within each district, 
depending on accessibility to tubewell water. However, 
this flexibility is not available to even large farms in 
Sind, except for erratic supply of some water from public 
tubewells. 

While we have no time-series data on use of 
fertilizer by crop in the Punjab and Sind, we have 
aggregate figures on its supply since the mid-sixties. 
Pakistani farmers use very small amounts of fertilizer on 
their crops, though there. has been a significant increase 
in the area they fertilize of major crops.!? Even more 
serious is the nutrient imbalance in fertilizer between 
nitrogen (N), phosphorus (P) and potash (K). As figures 
in Table 2.13 show, the average amount of fertilizer (in 
NPK nutrients) used in Pakistan increased from 1.5 kg per 
acre in mid-sixties to 13 kg per acre in late seventies. 
The more interesting fact is that, while on average iess 
fertilizer was used in Sind than in the Punjab (12 kq 
versus 15 kg ‘per acre) in 1976-77, the gap had reduced 
dramatically since the mid-sixties (1! kg versus 2 kg). 
The increase in Sind is reflected in the rates at which 
use of fertilizer grew in each province during 1965-1977: 
by 2 percent in Sind and by 1.5 percent in the Punjab. 

The more relevant aspect of use of fertilizer in the 
Indus basin is its application on the four leading crops, 
namely, wheat, rice, cotton and sugarcane, on which over 
88 percent of total. fertilizer is. used. We see then 
fertilizer per acre on these crops has increased 
impressively in Sind and only modéfately in the Punjab. 
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TABLE 2.13 
Use of Fertilizer in Pakistan and Provinces, 1965-66/1976-77 
(NPK Nutrient in Kilogram Per Cultivated Acre) 

Year Pakistan Punjab Sind 
1965-66" 1.5 2.0 1.1 
1966-67 243 3.3 1.4 
1967-68 4.1 4.9 3.0 
1968-69 4.6 6.3 3.5 
1969-70 6.6 7.8 5.4 
1970-71 6.1 6.9 6.1 
1971-72 8.2 9.4 7.5 
1972-73 9.4 11.0 8.3 
1973-74 8.5 9.1 10,2 
1974-75 9,1 10.6 8.9 
1975-76 11.7 13.4 11.1 
1976-77 13.1 15.0 12.1 


Source: The data on fertilizer use and cultivated acreage are from 
Yearbooks of Agricultural Statistics, 1975 and 1977. 


“to determine the trend rate of growth of fertilizer per acre used in 
Pakistan, Punjab and Sind during 1965-66 and 1976-77 (logY = a + bt): 


Region Annual Rate (4) R2 
Pakistan 1.7* 0.87 
Punjab 1.5* 0.86 
Sind 2.1* 0.88 


* These rates are significant at the 99% level. 


It Should be noted that increased use of fertilizer in 
Sind seems to have started following the introduction cf 
new seeds of wheat and rice in the late sixties,1!3 


Period Fertilizer (NPK) in Kq rer Acre 
Punjab Sind 
Average of 
1965-66 to 1967-68 6 5 
Average cf 
1969-70 to 1971-72 13 17 


Average of 
1974-75 to 1976-77 20 26 
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We have mađe several references to new seeds of 
wheat and rice, The use of these seeds since the late 
sixties has been a major factor in improved yield levels. 
A similar development has not occurred in cotton and 
sugarcane. Some evidence on new seeds of wheat and rice 
is given in Table 2.14, First, we should note that a 
greater proportion of wheat area is given to new seeds 
than is the case for rice, Second, for both wheat and 
rice, the coverage is larger in Sind than in the Punjak, 
especially fcr rice (70 percent versus 15 percent). The 
lower proporticn for new wheat in the Punjab results from 
the fact that a substantial part of its wheat acreage is 
in the rainfed regicns, where the new seeds have not been 
adopted for lack of water. In irrigated areas, however, 
new Seeds prcbably cover over 85 percent of total wheat 
area, The Significantly smaller proportion of rice area 
given to new seeds in the Punjab reflects the relative 
profitability of the aromatic (Basmati) long grain rice, 
Which has been fraditionally a dominant variety in its 
rice-growing areas. In Sind, on the other hand, most 
local varieties have been replaced by new seeds because 
of the latter's superior yield- response +o water and 
fertilizer. The yield effects cf these seeds of wheat and 
rice have been significant in all areas in which they 
have been adopted, given assured supply of water and 


TABLE 2.14 
Use of High-Yielding Varieties of Wheat and Rice in Pakistan and 
Provinces 


n—————————— í[-—-— — Á—— ts A A A Sy ti is ih GF ist pest 


Percentage Sharé of HYV Percentage Share of HYV 
in Total Acreage of Wheat in Total Acreage of Rice 
Year 
Pakistan Punjab Sind Pakistan  Runjab Sind 
- 

1968-69 38.4 42.2 2942 19.8 9.0 36.3 
1969-70 43.0 47.0 45.7 30.9 11.8 57.0 
1970-71 52.3 53.4 65.2 36.6 13.4 63.1 
1971-72 56.7 58.0 67.6 50.0 28.2 75.6 
1972-73 a 56.5 57.8 68.3 43.7 18.4 70.4 
1973-74 56.9 58.7 66.9 44,2 17.8 71.6 
1974-75 63.3 65.1 80.9 39.3 13.5 69.1 
1975-76 65.6 66.7 71.0 38.9 13.2 71.4 
1976-77 72.0 74.7 71.3 38.7 14.5 69.7 


Source: See Table 1.2. 
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availability of fertilizer, It.is safe to say that the 
higher rates of growth of yields of wheat and ricesin 
Sind than in *he Punjab can in large measure be explained 
by greater use of new seeds and fertilizer in the former 
PFrcvince. That cotton and sugarcane yields have nct 
improved (cotton in the Punjab and sugarcane in Sind) is 
partly a result of the genetic deficiency of their seeds 
to respond to water and fertilizer,!* 


"SOURCES" OF AGRICULTURAL GROWTH 


Given the inadequacy of data, while it is almost 
impossible to relate changes in crop output to used 
inputs, we car only identify contributions made to crop 
output by changes in crop area, yield and cropping 
pattern. These factors reflect the combined effects cf 
specific inputs on crop output, Therefore, by 
disaggregating their effects we can get a perspective on 
*he nature of change in output of specific crops. We now 
look at these factors in relation to their centributicn 
to changes in output of wheat, rice, cotton and sugarcane 
Separately in the Punjab and Sind during the sixties and 
seventies. These "sources" of growth are estimated in the 
fcllcwing form:!5 


(Acreage Effect) 


(Y 


= + 
it Y! X À x C 


ib ib 
(Yield Effect) 

- + 
(Cie 7 Gp? X hy X Ya 


(Croppinq Pattern Effect) 


where: 
O = output cf crop; 
A = crop area; 
Y = output of crop per acre; 
C = percentage of a crop in total cropped 
area; 
i = specific crop (e.q. wheat, rice, etc.); 
b, + = base and terminal years. 
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Estimates of these effects for the four crops are 
qiven in Table 2.15. We observe three important features 
of changes in wheat output, First, in all periods, the 
largest contribution to ovtput of this crop has been made 
by changes in yield per acre. However, this contributicn 
was greater in the Punjab than in Sind. Second, the yield 
effect was more pronounced in the seventies (72 percent 
in Sind and 97 percent in the Punjab) than in the 
Sixties, indicating the effect of high-yielding varieties 
after the late sixties. Finally, we see that in the 
Seventies there was a negative contribution by changes in 


TABLE 2.15 


Sources of Change in Crop Output in the Punjab and Sind 


Percentage Contribution to 


output of 
Crop Period Province 
Cropping 
Acreage Yield Pattern 

Wheat 1960-61 to 1969-70 Punjab 35 48 16 
Sind 33 39 27 

1970-71 to 1976-77 Punjab 15 97 ~11 

Sind 40 72 -12 

1960-61 to 1976-77 Punjab 30 59 9 

Sind 28 56 15 

Rice 1960-61 to 1969-70 Punjab 34 44 22 
Sind 22 62 15 

1970-71 to 1976-77 Punjab 51 18 31 

Sind 93 27 -20 

1960-61 to 1976-77 Punjab 39 38 22 

Sind 24 62° 13 

Cotton 1960-61 to 1969-70 Punjab 25 14 58 
Sind - 2 108 - 6 

1970-71 to 1976-77 Punjab 5 -86 -19 

Sind 121 -66 47 

1960-61 to 1976-77 Punjab 35 - 9 74 

Sind 45 33 21 

Sugarcane 1960-61 to 1969-70 Punjab 37 35 27 
Sind 52 2 44 

1970-71 to 1976-77 Punjab 51 19 29 

Sind 165 -65 0 

1960-61 to 1976-77 Punjab 49 18 33 

Sind 74 -35 64 

Source: These estimations are based on data of acreage and output 





published in Agricultural Statistics of Pakistan, 1975 and 1977. 
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cropping patterns, indicating a shift in area from wheat 
to other crops. This last effect should make the 
contribution by yields even more impressive from 
society's  poirt of view, In rice, the yield effect has 
been more pronounced in Sind than in the Punjab (60 
percent and 36 percent), though it was more visible in 
the sixties in both regions. The contribution by crop 
area seems to have been quite significant in the 
Seventies,  especialiy in Sind. The negative sign for 
cropping effect may have resulted perhaps from a rapid 
expansion cf area of Sugarcane in the rice-growing areas 
cf northern Sind and western districts of the Punjab. 

For cotton and Sugarcane, we find that the 
contribution of yields has been far more iimited than we 
have observed in wheat and rice, In cotton, there seems 
tc have been a Sigrificant contribution by yields in Sind 
in the sixties, though it had reversed in the Seventies; 
acreage made the most Significant contribution and yield 
effects declined in both the Punjab and Sind. In fact, 
output of cotton in the Punjab deciined by a large 
amount, which was evidently compensated in Sind ty 
increased contribution by area. Turning to Sugarcane, 
expansion of area has been the major scurce of output in 
all areas; yields have made only a modest contribution in 
the Punjab (34 percent in the sixties and 19 percent in 
the seventies), and a negative contribution in Sind. It 
is important to note that cropping patterns have been 
affected a great deal by expansion of sugarcane in the 
Punjab and Sind, especially in the seventies. Increased 
area has been used for tnis crop even at the expense of 
crops like wheat, rice and cotton, with little or no 
imprcvement in its yield per acre, 

While we have no reqional data for the qross value 
added by major crops, recent data for the country 
indicate clearly changes in the composition of crops, 
with effects on regional cropping patterns and income 
distribution, The gress value added by major crops 
increased bby 17 percent during 1971-78. Figures on value 
added are given in Table 2.16 and shares of individual 
crops are shown in Chart 2.7. The value added ty 
individual crops changed as follows: wheat and rice grew 
by 30 percent and 32 percent, improving slightly their 
Share in qross value added by all crops (from 34 percent 
to 37 percent for wheat and from 14 percent to 16 percent 
for rice). Changes in value added of sugarcane were far 
more interesting: value added of sugarcane increased ry 
46 percent (increasing its share in the total from 12 
percent to 15 percent), but for cotton it decreased by 20 
percent (decreasing its share from 23 percent to 16 
percent). The result of these changes in the shares cf 
value added of individual crops car be seen in 
differential growth of incomes between regions, depending 
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TABLE 2.16 


Gross Value of Output of Major Crops in Pakistan, Selected Years 
(million Rupees) 





Gross Value at Constant Factor Cost (1959-60) of 





Year 

Major 

Crops Wheat Rice Cotton Sugarcane 
1969-70 m -= —— "T wens 
1970-71 e -— —— -— e 
1971-72 8,285 2,778 1,180 1,893 1,004 
1972-73 8,516 3,001 1,249 1,878 1,003 
1973-74 8,862 3,078 1,315 1,762 1,203 
1974-75 8,472 3,095 1,233 1,698 1,067 
1975-76 8,998 3,524 1,404 1,363 1,276 
1976-77 9,194 3,606 1,469 1,154 1,475 
1977-78 95,672 3,606 1,558 1,509 1,470 





Source: Government of Pakistan. Central Statistics Office. 
National Income ,Accounts. Various Issues. 


* 


upon changes in their cropping patterns and their 
agrarian structures, Thus, gross incomes of those areas 
and farms which shifted their cropping patterns  *o 
sugarcane must have increased by more than the other 
areas and farms which could not take this advantage for 
reasons of soils, climate and, mcre importantly, lack of 
finance or access to fhysical inputs. 


REGIONAL FATTERNS OF GROWTH: NATURE AND CONSEQUENCES 


There are several important aspects of regional 
growth patterns observed in the Indus basin in the last 
twenty years, First, the rates at which crop area and 
output have changed differ widely between various regions 
within each province, Second, crop compositions have 
changed differently between areas not only as a result of 
use of physical inputs but also in response to price 
policies followed by the government, Third, changes in 
crop output and yields have keen affected by a variety cf 
interacting factors, varying from soils’ ard water 
conditions to size and ownership of farms,18 All of these 
have implications for the structure of chanqe.and its 
effects on participation by various farm groups in the 
prccess of change itself, I now turn to these problems, 
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CHART 2.7 


Changes in Gross Value Added by Maj 
Crops in Pakistan, 1971 - 1978 | 


Gross value added 
120 





Other Crops 


...u.u.cooo... 


Source : Table 2.16 
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with emphasis on interregional within each province in 
the Indus basin. 

There are several ways to estimate regional 
differences in benefits from agricultural growth. One 
would be to examine changes in farm incomes in each 
region, AS I pointed out earlier, we have no time-series 
data on regional incomes. At this stage the best we can 
do is to analyse changes in crop output and composition 
in various regions, and then relate these changes to 
agrarian structures, The discussion here will be limited 
to an extensive analysis of probable relationships and 
their Consequences, An intensive analysis of 
relationships between productivity and agrarian 
structures is presented in Chapter 6. 

We can see in Table 2,17 that total output of major 
crops changed by 197 rercent in Sind and 125 percent in 
the Punjab during 1959-77, though the change was much 
higher in each province in the sixties (Sind: 101 percent 
and Punjab: 70 percent) than in eight years of the 
Seventies (Sind: 15 percent and Punjab: 13 percent). This 
clearly reflects a slowdown in the seventies, to which 
references have been made earlier, What makes the 
increase in cutput in Sind more impressive is that crop 
area  increásed by only 17 percent, whereas i* increased 
by 28 percent in the Punjab during the same period. It is 
also important to mote that changes in area in the two 
provinces, shown in Table 2,18, differed widely between 
the two decades: 16 percent (Sind) and 21 percent 
(Punjab) in the sixties, and 3 percent (Sind) and 5 
percent (Punjab) in the seventies. From these changes in 
output and area, it is obvious that in Sind output of 
major crcps increased more because of productivity and 
crop composition effects. 

As was shown earlier, and is now reproduced in Table 
2.19, the rates of groWth of yields of wheat, rice and 
cotton were higher in Sind than in the Punjab during 
1959-1977; so have the. yield. levels of these crops been 
higher in Sind in recent years. If we turn to some 
aspects of agrarian structures given in Table 2.20 and in 
Chart 2.8, landownership was more concentrated and the 
number of small owners more limited in Sind than in the 
PFunjab.!? Also, we okserve that *he average area held Ly 
each owner was about three times as large in Sind as in 
the Punjab: 17.7 and 5.3 acres. Further, a much smaller 
proportion of cwners in Sind (43 percent) was cultivating 
their own lands than in the Punjab (65 percent). However, 
the distributicn of operational holdings (farms) does nct 
follow the pattern of landownerShip, and average farm 
size was somewhat larger in the Punjab (13.1 acres) than 
in Sind (12.7 acres). The fact that in Sind average area 
per owner was larger than average area of an operational 
holding reflects a high degree cf sharecropping 
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TABLE 2.17 
Changes in Output of Major Crops in Pakistan and Provinces, Selected 
Years 
Percentage Increase in Output” 
Region/ Cropping 
District Pattern 1959-60 1969-70 1959-60 
to to to 
1968-69 1976-77 1976-77 
Pakistan 71 14 129 
Punjab 70 13 125 
l. Faisalabad Wheat, 
Sahiwal Cotton, 
Multan Sugarcane 12 
2. Sialkot Rice, 
Gujranwala Wheat, 
Lahore Sugarcane 31 
3. Mianwali Wheat, 
D.G. Khan Sugarcane 
Muzaffargarh 33 
4, Jhelum Wheat 
Campbellpur 
Rawalpindi 24 
Sind 101 15 197 
l. Jacobabad Rice, 
Larkana Wheat 
Sukkur 17 
2. Nawabshah Wheat, 
Sanghar Cotton, 
Hyderabad Sugarcane 28 


Source: See Table 1.2, 


“The percentage changes are between the average level of output for 
(1) 1959-60/1960-61 and 1967-68/1968-69, (2) 1969-70/1970-71 and 


1975-76/1976-77, (3) 1959-60/1960-61 and 1975-76/1976-77. 


(leasing-out) anda high proportion of uncultivated land 
area, whick are its dcrinant features, On the other hand, 
average farm size in the Punjab was much larger than area 
per owner, refiecting a high proportion of small 
owner-operators who lease-in land from others, and the 
existence of joint holdings. That there was less area per 
owner reported in the Punjab than in Sind may have been 
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TABLE 2.18 


Changes in Area of Major Crops in Pakistan and Provinces, Selected 


Years 


Region/ 
District 


Pakistan 

Punjab 

1. Faisalabad 
Sahiwal 
Multan 

2. Sialkot 
Gujranwala 
Lahore 

3. Mianwali 
D.G. Khan 
Muzaffargarh 

4. Jhelum 
Campbellpux 
Rawalpindi 

Sind 

l. Jacobabad 
Larkana 
Sukkur 

2. Nawabshah 
Sanghar 
Hyderabad 


Cropping 
Pattern 


Wheat 
Cotton 
Sugarcane 
Ríce 
Wheat 
Sugarcane 
Wheat 
Sugarcane 


Wheat 


Rice 
Wheat 


Wheat 
Cotton 
Sugarcane 


1959-60 
to 
1968-69 


20 
21 


16 


Percentage Increase 
in Crop Area? 


1969-70 


to 


1976-77 


12 


-0.3 


1959-60 
to 
1976-77 


25 
28 


17 





Source: See Table 1,2, 


“percentage changes are between the average level of area for (1) 
1959-60/1960-61 and 1967-68/1968-69, (2): 1969-70/1970-71 and 1975-76/ 
1976-77, (3) 1959-60/1960-61 and 1975-76/1976-77. 
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TABLE 2.19 
Changes in Crop Yields in Selected Districts of the Punjab and Sind 


Wheat Rice Cotton Sugarcane 


Region/ 
District Trend Yield Trend Yield Trend Yield Trend Yield 


Rate Level” Rate Level Rate Level Rate Level 
of  , (kg/ of (kg/ of (kg/ of (kg/ 
Yield acre) Yield acre) Yield acre) Yield acre) 





Punjab 2.8** 560 4.1% 585 3.4% 113 3.8* 14,554 
3.3% 1.4 -4. 9** -1.4 
3.7% 3.5% 1.2*** l.4k* 
Faisalabad 3.4% 766 2.9* 673 men 102 -1.1** 16,797 
Sahiwal 4.3* 784 4.4% 722 ==- 123 --- 14,985 
Multan 3.7% 747 7.3% 666 — 139  -1.6** 14,040 
Sialkot 4.8* 457 1.6** 506  J-1,.6** 56 2.7** 12,956 
Gujranwala 5.6* 589 2.3** 582  -1.2*** 68 1.5* 13,981 
Lahore 5.7% 581 2.5** 563 2.9% 74 2.7* 14,812 
Mianwali 6.5* 417 -—- --- ana 68 3.7** 14,547 
D.G. Khan 4.2* 499 7.9* 519 — 90 --- 10,099 
Muzaffargarh 4,84 591 6.9% 568 — 92 --- 10,986 
Jhelum 2.7*** 212 
Campbellpur  3.4*** 199 
Rawalpindi 3,5*** 216 
Sind 3.2% 622 3.2% 689 4.4% 158 -2.3 13,572 
3.6* 5.4 -5.5 -3.8** 
5.7* 5.5* 3.5% -l1.4* 
Jacobabad 6.2** 411 1.8** 702 7.6*** 132  -6.5** 9,573 
Larkana 3.9% 525 -—— 681 l.l** 141  -5.4** 10,547 
Sukkur 6.1* 594 3,7* 678 5.4** 148  -7.2** 12,093 
Nawabshah 3.2* 679 3.7x 632 — 134  -2.8** 13,633 
Sanghar 5.9* 651 4.5% 745 -—- 171  -2.5** 13,628 
Hyderabad 4.0* 645 3.5* 730 -= 166  -4,.3** 13,851 


Source: See Table 1.2. 


“Trend Rates of Growth of Yield per Acre are for (a) Punjab and Sind: 
1959-60 to 1968-69, 1969-70 to 1976-77, 1959-60 to 1976-77, (b) all 
regions of Punjab: 1964-65 to 1976-77, (c) all regions of Sind: 
1968-69 to 1976-77. 


yield levels are average yields for 1972-73 to 1976-77. 
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TABLE 2.20 


Distribution of Landownership and Operational Farms in Selected 
Districts of the Punjab and Sind 








Land Ownership (1976) 


Owner Holdings Owner Holdings 
Region/ of up to 12.5 of over 150.0 Percen- 
District acres acres Average Land tage of 
Holding Concen- Owners 
per tration Self- 
Percentage of Percentage of owner (Gini- Culti- 
owners area owners area (acres) Ratio) vating 


Punjab 90 51 0.1 3.6 5.3 0.52 65 
Faisalabad 95 72 0.0005 0.3 A 0.42 74 
Sahiwal 95 70 0.01 0.3 5.1 0.30 58 
Multan 92 50 0.02 1.0 4.3 0.57 66 
Sialkot | 97 75 0,005 1.0 243 0.43 79 
Gujranwala 89 46 0.04 1.0 5.5 0.56 76 
Lahore 94 70 0.04 2.0 344 0.41 81 
Mianwali 73 27 0.4 1.0 10.6 0.57 53 
D.G. Khan 87 34 0.1 5.0 4.0 0.70 31 
Muzaffargarh 86 48 O.L 5.0 8.5 0.49 69 
Jhelum 94 77 0.03 1.0 5.8 0.31 72 
Campbellpur 62 22 N "8.0 18.0 11.7 0.54 42 
Rawalpindi 99 77 0.02 4.0 253 0.32 76 

Sind 64 21 1.0 12.0 17.7 0.58 43 
Jacobabad 44 10 3.0 - 15.0 34.2 0.54 34 
Larkana 15 34 1.0 12.0 12.4 0.55 44 
Sukkur 82 47 044 6.0 12.2 0.44 53 
Nawabshah 76 27 0.1 1.0 16.9 0.62 39 
Sanghar 22 6 2.0 17.0 37.1 0.44 32 
Hyderabad 62 19 0.3 3.0 11.1 0.57 43 





because of qreater pressure on: land of small 
owner-operators in the Punjab and higher concentration cf 
landownership in Sind. 

From the evidence so far presented cn 
interprovincial differences in aqrarian structures and 
rates of growth of crop output, there emerges the 
suggestion that concentration of  landownership (and 
sharecropping) may be positively related to growth 
performance in agriculture. Incidentally, we aiso have 
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TABLE 2.20 (cont'd) 
Operational Farms (1972) 
Operational Operational 
Region/ Farms of Farms of 
District up to 12.5 over 150 acres 
acre Average 
Size 
Percentage of Percentage of of Farm 
farms area farms area (acres) 
Punjab 65 29 0.3 5.8 13,1 
Faisalabad 73 42 0.1 L0 10.1 
Sahiwal 66 30 0.2 3.0 12.1 
Multan 60 26 0.2 6.0 13.8 
Sialkot 71 37 0.01 1.0 8.6 
Gujranwala 65 31 0.01 3.0 13,3 
Lahore 7l 38 0.01 1.0 10.9 
Mianwali 42 12 1.0 11.0 23.9 
D.G. Khan 63 24 1.0 14.0 14.9 
Muzaffargarh 61 A3 0.01 8.0 15.7 
Jhelum 69 33 0.01 8.0 11.9 
Campbellpur 61 23 0.01 8.0 14.6 
Rawalpindi 88 56 0.01 2.0 6.4 
Sind 71 39 0.4 7.9 12.7 
Jacobabad 76 55 0.01 1.0 10.0 
Larkana 83 54 0.01 7.0 :9.0 
Sukkur 69 5i 0.01 2.0 9.7 
Nawabshah 69 42 0.1 2.0 12.3 
Sanghar 62 34 0.01 6.0 14.0 
Hyderabad 59 28 1.0 13.0 L7.2 


Source: See Tables 3.9, 3.10, 3.13, and 3.14. 


evidence from cross-section farm studies carried out in 
the early seventies that productivity levels were related 
negatively to farm size.!9 To test somewhat tentatively 
the relationship between the rate of growth of output and 
pattern of landownership and its management, I estimated 
the folicwing equation ty the least squares method: 
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CHART 2.8 
Distribution of Landownership, 1976 
(96) Owners Area owned (%) 
80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 O 10 20 30 40 50 60 


L Up to 6.25 acres 
L >6.25 - 12.5 
L > 12.5 - 25.0 
L > 25.0 - 50.0 


L > 50.0 -100.0 






Punjab . L » 100.0 - 150.0 


—-— Sind 


. C > 150.0 acres 
Source: Table 2.20 
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ln (y) = 2.004 + 0O0.275*1n(s) 
(,124) 


R@ = 0,22 

F statistic = 4,89 

* Coefficient significant at 
95 percent level 


In this equation, the dependent variable, y, is the 
average annual rate of growth of output of major crops in 
Various regions during 1972 and 1977. The ‘independent 
variable, s, is the ratio of owned area cultivated Ly 
owners of large farms (150 acres or more). This variable 
depicts the effect of land concentration and 
Sharecropping. The results of this equation show a 
positive and significant effect on agricultural growth cf 
the extent tc which large farms are concentrated and 
cultivated by owners. While we cannot be certain if the 
better growth performance of aqricuiture in Sind in the 
last two decades depended significantly on its highly 
concentrated pattern of landownership and sharecropping, 
we can all the same identify the direction in which farm 
incomes must have shifted. 

To highlight these tendencies in both provinces, 
where we observe significant interregional differences in 
many respects, I have selected in each province a set cf 
what I think are relatively homogeneous agricultural 
regions. They exhikit somewhat sirilar cropping patterns, 
soil and climatic conditions. I have identified four such 
reqions in the Punjab and two in Sind. In the Punjab, the 
following regions merit analysis: 


1. Central Region: This region includes districts cf 
Sahiwal, Faisalabad and Multan. Wheat, cotton and 
Sugarcane are its leading crops. 


2. Eastern Region: Districts of Sialkot, Gujranwala and 
Lahore are included in this region. It is mainly 
rice-growing, With wheat and sugarcane coming next. 


3. Western Region: In this are districts of Mianwali, 
DG. Khan and Muzaffargarh. Wheat, sugarcane and 
gram are the leading crops. 


4, Northern Region: It includes districts cf 
Rawalpindi,  Camptellpur and Jhelum. Wheat is the 
most important crop, followed by maize. 
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Of these regions, the last is almost exclusively 
rainfed. Others are irrigated, with only some parts in 
the Western Region depending on rain. A mountainous 
terrain and shortage cf water in the Northern Region do 
not allow farmers to grcw more than one cr two crops in a 
year, and their yield levels are. perhaps the lowest in 
the Indus basin. The Central Region, which grows mainly 
wheat, has probably the highest ievels of yields of 
almost all leading crops in the province. irrigation in 
this region is from canals and tubewells. The Eastern 
Region, which is dcminated by rice, exhibits the next 
hiqhest levels of output per acre, These districts have 
probably the oldest system of canal irrigation, though 
tukewells have become an important source of supplemental 
water, The Western Region consists of districts which 
apparently have the lowest crop yields among irrigated 
districts of the Punjab. 

In the regional data, shown in Tables 2,17 to 2.20, 
we observe that changes in crop output in the seventies 
were smallest in the Central Region (12 percent) and 
highest in the Western Region (33 percent); followed ty 
Eastern (31 percent) and Northern (24 percent) Regions. 
However, it should also be noted -that the largest 
increase in crop area was ih the Western Region (12 
percent), followed by the Central Region (5 percent). The 
rice-growing areas of the Eastern Region had the smallest 
increase in area. Despite the low growth rates of total 
output in the Central Region, yield levels in this region 
were still the highest in 1977. The trend rates of yields 
were high and significant for wheat and rice, though no 
trend existed for cotton and a negative trend was 
apparent fcr sugarcane. Districts in the Central Region 
were also the areas in which small farms (less than 12.5 
acres) were most numerous, with a low value of 
concentration ratio of Jlandownership. Multan was the 
exception. The rice-growing dis*ricts of the Eastern 
Region experienced a much higher rate of growth of output 
during the seventies, The trend rates of crop yields, 
especially of wheat and sugarcane, were also quite 
impressive. Rice yields increased at a visibly lower 
rate. Like the districts of the Central Region, these 
districts had small average farm size, were dominated by 
small farms and had low concentration of landownership. 
Almost 80 percent of owned area was cultivated by owners. 

The Western Region, which experienced the highest 
rate of increase in crop output, exhibited high trend 
rates of qrowth in yields of wheat, rice and, in at least 
one district, sugarcane. Cotton yield showed no trend. 
However, in 1977, yield levels in this region were still 
lcwer than in the other two regions. Landownership was 
nore concentrated, averaqe farm size greater and a lower 
proportion of cwners cultivated their lands. The Northern 
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Region consists of the rainfed districts and, despite 
their high rates of growth of output in the seventies, 
their yield levels were still the lowest. Also, the trend 
rates of yields were statistically insignificant. With 
the exception of Canpbellpur, average farm size was quite 
Stall .and land concentration was low. A high proportion 
of owners cultivated their own hcidings. 

Turning to Sind, we will focus our attention on two 
regions: 


1, Northern Region: It has districts of Jacobabad, 
Larkana and Sukkur, Rice and wheat are its majcr 
crops, with qram coming next. 


2. Southern Region: It includes districts of, Nawabshah, 
Sanghar and Hyderabad. Wheat, cotton and sugarcane 
dominate, though there is some rice in Hyderabad, 


The Northern Region is on the right bank of the Indus, 
and it is irrigated mainly by perennial (and some 
nonperennial) canals. Water supply in winter is very 
limited and uneven. Yield leveis in this region are lower. 
than in the Southern Region. The Southern Region is cn 
the left bank of the Indus, and is irrigated by- perennial 
canals. Yield levels in this regicn are among the highest 
in the province. 

From figures in Tables 2.17 to 2.20, we see that 
crop output in the seventies increased at a higher rate 
in the Scuthern Region (28 percent) .than in the Northern 
Region (17 percent), though crop area expanded by 5 
percent in the north and dropped -fractionally -in the 
south (0.3 percert). Also, yield levels were higher in 
the Southern Region in 1977. However, it should be 
stressed that yield levels of sugarcane in ail districts 
have fallen and no trend existed in cotton yields. The 
Southern Regicn had a larger average farm size, higher 
land concentration and lower proportion cf 
self-cultivatinq owners. 

A word on the sources of growth cf crop output for 
+he four leading crops by regions within each frovince 
seems in order, Except for Northern Region in the Punjab, 
the yield effect is mcst visible in wheat in the Central 
Region, In the Eastern Region, both area and yield 
effects are observed. For rice, yield and area effects 
are equally visible, though in Sahiwal yields have 
contributed more significantly to changes in output. In 
cotton, except for Faisalabad in the Central Region, area 
and cropping pattern effects dominate; in Sahiwal and 
Lahore districts, negative yield effects are observed. In 
sugarcane, the yield effect is most pronounced in the 
Eastern Region; in the Central Region, area and cropping 
patterns are more important. In the Western Region, only 
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the area effect is dominant. 

In Sind, except for Nawabshah, the yield effect is 
dominant in wheat in all areas. In rice, again with the 
exception of Nawabshah, the yieid effect is quite 
pronounced, For cotton, the yield effect is strcng only 
ir the Southern Region. All areas show negative yield 
effects in the case of sugarcane, though area and 
cropping patterns were strong contributors to output. 
This reflected a clear shift of land from other crops, 
particularly cotton in the Southern Region and rice in 
the Northern Region. 

We can now make certain generalizations about 
distributive effects of the differential growth rates and 
agrarian structures in various regions. In each of the 
irrigated regions of the Punjab, districts with small 
farms, a low concentration of landownership (with the 
exception of Gujranwala) and a high proportion of 
owner-operated holdings, have the highest yield levels. 
Second, the yield levels of wheat and rice in the main 
growing areas have increased more sowly than in other 
areas, This is particularly true of wheat in the Central 
Region -and rice in the Eastern Region. This can be 
explained by the fact that new seeds of wheat and rice 
were evidently adopted earlier in these areas, The higher 
rates of growth of yields in the Western Region are then 
perhaps due to late adoption of new seeds. Third, in 
regions where output grew at lower rates than in others, 
and they were dominated by small owner-operators, the 
relative position of these farmers vis-a-vis farmers in 
the fast-growing regions must have deteriorated, However, 
in the Central Region, land productivity is apparently 
still the highest. Among the fast-growing Eastern and 
Western Regions, with: differences in their agrarian 
structures, changes in farm incomes must have been more 
diffused in the Eastern Region (dominated by small farms) 
than in the Western Region (dominated by larqe farms). 
For Sind, the evidently higher growth rates in the 
Southern Region, combined with qreater concentration cf 
landownership and larqér farm size, relative incomes must 
have beccme more concentrated and interregional disparity 
increased. In conclusion, these generalizations imply a 
trend toward increased interregional disparities in farm 
incomes in the Indus basin. They also suggest that the 
relative pcsition of small owner-operated farms may have 
deteriorated within each region. In Chapter 6, I Shall 
return to these issues in an intensive analysis of the 
relationships between agrarian structures and 
agricultural productivity. In the nex* chapter, I turn to 
the agrarian structures in the Indus basin, their nature 
and changes in the last thirty years, 
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le For aggregated data, see Pakistan, Agricultural 
Census Organisation, Pakistan Census of Agriculture 1960 
and 1972. For farm-level data, see: Khan, Economics. of 
the Green Revclution, Chapter 4. 
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Research Assessment Group, pp.48-52, and S 
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7. The reported rates of growth of GDP and GAP were 
5.5 and 4,2 percent in 1978-79 and 6.2 and 6.0 percent in 
1979-80: Pakistan Economic Surveys of 1978-79 and 
1979-80. These rates are much higher than those reported 
for the early and mid-seventies, reflecting significant 
improvement, It should, however, be noted that the higher 
rates of growth of GDP and GAP in the last two years were 
contributed mainly by good harvests of wheat and cotton: 
See note 5 in Chapter 1. 


8. This index is suggested by K. Griffin, "Growth 
and Impoverishment in the Rural Areas of Asia," World 
Development, 1979, &4/5:361-83. 


9. See: Agricultural 
Table 6, p.39. 


10. Agricultural Statistics of Pakistan 





ll. These problems have been recognized in almost 
every document on Pakistan agriculture. See, among 
others, Report of the Indus Basin Research Assessment 
Group. 


12. Evidence of this is given in Agricultural 
Statistics of Pakistan 1977. Similar evidence was 
provided in 1977 by the Exxon Pakistan Chemicals from a 


sample survey of farms in the Indus basin. 
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13. See: Agricultural Statistics of Pakistan 1375 
and 1377. 











14, Maize is another crop, of which high-yielding 
seeds in some areas of the Punjab and N.W.F.P. have 
Significantly increased yield per acre. 


15. A somewhat Similar method has been used by C.H. 
Gotsch, "Regicnal Agricultural Growth: The Case of West 
Pakistan," Asian Survey, 1968, 3:197. 





16. Farm-level studies, to which we will return 
later in the book, have attenpted to identify these 
Sources, 


17, The extent of concentration of landownership can 
Le measured in different ways, scme of which we will 
discuss in the next chapter. Here I use values of the 
Gini Coefficient to indicate land concentration. 


18. See: Khan, Economics of the Green Revolution, 
and R.A. Berry and W.R. Cline, Agrarian Structure and 
Eroductivity in — Leveloping Countries (Baltimore, 


Maryland: Jchn Hopkins Press, 19379), Chapters 3 and 4, 
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Landownership: 
Structure and Change 


There is now substantial evidence in Pakistan that 
the structure of landholdings, their ownership and access 
tó their use, has been a major source of income 
disparities in agriculture.! On the other hand, there is 
evident lack of clarity on changes in patterns cf 
landholdings in the last two to three decades, Highly 
generalised, though oft-repeated, statements on land 
concentration and on tenurial arrangements have been 
accepted by many as a basis for persistent demands fcr 
land reforms, Similar statements have’ been used by 
successive governments for repeated promises to introduce 
reforms, and two regimes enacted laws to bring about 
changes in the land tenure system. The fact is that a 
systematic and specific study of agrarian structures of 
Pakistan has not appeared in print. Those with interest 
in the subject have rightly complained that reliable data 
on landownership have been noticeably absent.? They have, 
therefore, relied on fragmentary evidence or used the 
data on operational holdings from ‘the agricultural 
censuses of 1360: and 1372. 

The Jlandownership data in Pakistan exist in the 
provincial revenue records. That they have not been made 
public at any time reflects partly the persistent problen 
cf confidentiality maintained on information by the civil 
service. Even when the socialist rhetoric was part of 
public policy in the early seventies, we saw no change in 
this tradition. While inaccessibility tc relevant data on 
landownership may be one explanation of why the subject 
of land tenure has remained largely unexplored, I suspect 
intellectual orthodoxy, buttressed by dominant political 
ideology, has been a major barrier, I do not find a more 
valid reason for the evident neglect of this issue ky 
Social scientists in general and ky economists in 
particular, especially those in Pakistan who could have 
overcome the problem of access to data on landownership. 

There are several aspects of the structure of 
landholdings in Pakistan. I shall not here discuss the 
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entire range of questions related to the land tenure 
system, which defines the ownership of lard and its use 
by varicus interests, Nor wili I discuss in this chapter 
the land reforms enacted by governments in the sixties 
and seventies. To these I shall turn in Chapters 4 and 5. 
Here I shall analyse and interpre changes in the 
distribution of landholdings owned and operated during 
tke last three decades, In this I shali emphasize changes 
in structure of holdings by size (large and small) and by 
tenure  (seif-cultivated and sharecropped or rented) in 
various regions of the Indus basin. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LAND KOLDINGS 


Production units in aqriculture can be classified in 
several ways, uSing one or more criteria like size of 
landholdings, gross or net produce, value added, etc. One 
of the important reasons that landholdings are often 
Classified into various size qroups is that data on area 
of holdings- have been the basis of defining rights of 
ownership and cultivation of land in almost all 
countries. In many ccuntries, control cver land and much 
eise follows the amount cne owns of land. In fact, access 
to^ other factcrs of production. is highly correlated with 
ownership cf and access to landholdings. Further, in 
relatively homogeneous aqricultural regions within a 
ccuntry, inccme distribution among rural households can 
te better explained Ly size of holdings than by other 
factors, t is because of the overwhelming importance of 
land size that intervention in any scheme of structural 
reform in agriculture is - often sought to regulate the 
size pattern of landholdings. Of course, by selecting 
area as the principal classifying criterion cf 
landownership and operation, comparability between farms 
is not automatically ensured. Quality of land, tenurial 
relations and intensity of land use may differ 
Siqnificantly by different size qroups. i 

I have classified the landholdings by size into five 
classes: 


(1) 5.0 acres or less Marginal Holdings 
(2) over 5.0 to 12.5 Small Holdings 

(3)? over 12.5 to 25.0 .Medium Holdings 

(4) over 25.0.*o 50.0 Large Holdings 

(5) over. 50.0 acres Very Large Holdings 


I shall use this classification for Ecth ownership and 
operational holdings.  Tenuriai arrangements on land in 
the Indus basin fall into three broad categories, 
depending on the use of tenants on operationai holdings: 
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(1) Owner-operated Hcldings 
(2) Owner-cunm-Tenant-operated Holdings 
(3) Tenant-operated Holdings 


While the  owner-operated and tenant-operated farms are 
clearly definable, the  owner-cum-tenant farms refer to 
those holdings of which a part is cultivated by owner and 
a part is given to tenants, This iast form of tenurial 
arrangement is found mostly in irrigated areas of the 
Punjab and among marginal and small farms, 


PATTERNS OF LANDOWNERSHIP 


Perhaps the earliest, though incomplete, evidence on 
distribution of  landownership in the Indus basin was 
presented by the West Pakistan Land Reforms Commission in 
1959.3 We dc not knew the basis on which these fiqures 
were collected or compiled, though we are told they 
related to the mid-fifties for the Punjab and to 1946-47 
for Sind. These data are given in Table 3.1, and the 
distribution of shares by holding size is depicted in 
Chart 3.1. Despite the problems with classification cf 
holdings by size, and the fact that data for the Punjab 
and Sind do not relate to the same period, we find some 
interesting features of landownership which frobably 
existed in Pakistan in its formative stage, As we will 
see later, these features fali intdO a pattern which has 
sharply differentiated the land systems of the Punjab and 
Sind provinces. 

The Gini Coefficient values, computed from data in 
Table 3.1, show that the highest concentration existed in 
Sind (0.66), followed by Pakistan (0.64) and findlly the 
Funjab (0.62). The higher top concentration in Sind is 
also reflected in the fact that 8 percent of all owners 
were very large farmers (with holdings of 100 acres and 
above) who owned almost 55 percent of the area. In the 
Punjab, they represented less than one percent of all 
cwhers and had less than 24 percent of total area. 
Marginal owners were far more numerous in the Punjab (66 
percent) than in Sind (30 percent), though they owned 16 
percent of the area in the former and less than 4 percent 
in the latter province. As a measure of pressure of 
population on land, average area per owner was almost 
four times as large in Sind (31 acres) as in the Punjab 
(8 acres). Finally, and it perhaps illustrates the extent 
to which landownership in the Indus basin was 
concentrated in the fifties, the realiy large landlords 
(owning 500 acres and more) constituted less than one 
percent of all owners and owned 29 percent of all area in 
Sind, but in the Punjab this class of cwnezs were only 
0.1 percent and owned about 10 percent cf the area.* 


TABLE 3.1 


Distribution of Landownership in Pakistan and Provinces, 1950-55 
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Farm 
"Size 
(acres) 
All Sizes 
5 or less 
5-25 
25 = 100 
100 - 500 


500 & above 


Source: Government of Pakistan. 


Appendix V, 


“The data for the Punjab are for 1954-55. 
the aggregate figures for all provinces. 


Pakistan? 
Number 
of Area Owned 
Owners (acres) 
5,068,376 48,642,530 
(100.0) (100.0) 
3,266,137 7,425,614 
(64,4) (15.3) 
1,452,421 15,438, 138 
(28.7) (31.7) 
286,470 10,616,308 
(5.7) (21.8) 
57,287 7,671,537 
(1.1) (15.8) 
6,061 7,490,933 
(0.1) (15.4) 


includes the former state of Khairpur, 


The 


Punjab? 


3,555,457 
(100.0) 
2,358,119 
(66.3) 
1,029,108 
(28.9) 
146,893 
(4.1) 
19,401 
(0.6) 
1,936 
(0.1) 


Area Owned 
(acres) 


28,309,744 


(100.0) 
4,438,517 
(15.7) 
11,041,708 
(39.0) 
6,198,128 
(21.9) 
3,842,986 
(13.6) 
2,788,405 
(9.9) 


The Beta for Sind are for 1946-47. 
Paes ab includes the former state of Bahawalpur and Sind 


Number 
of 
Owners 


337,665 
(100.0) 
100,601 
(29.8) 
155,163 
(46.0) 
54,792 
(16.2) 
24,064 
(7.1) 
3,045 
(0.9) 


Report of thá Land Reforms Commission for West Pakistan, 1959. 


Sind? 


Area Owned 
(acres) 


10,285,021 
(100.0) 
365,817 
(3.6) 
1,937,073 
(18.8) 
2,390,358 
(23.2) 
2,600,123 
(25.3) 
2,991,650 
(29.1) 


The data for Pakistan are 
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CHART 3.1 
Distribution of Landownership, 1950s 
(96) Owners (Yo) Area owned 
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Source: Table 3.1 
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The decade of the fifties witnessed a large scale 
resettlement on land of Muslim refugees from India. With 
this alsc continued the increasing pressure of populaticn 
on land, with consequent division of holdings and 
structural changes in their distribution by size, Then in 
1959 came the land reforms of the Ayub regime,5 Tro 
additional processes followed in the sixties, which must 
have greatly facilitated rapid change in patterns cf 
landownership. For one thing, enactment of the Land 
Reform Act of 1959 had encouraged large scale transfer of 
land within and between families partly to circumvent the 
Act and partly to meet one of its conditions, The second 
process, which started perhaps in «he mid-sixties in the 
irrigated areas of the Punjab, brought about a visibly 
active land market into existence.® This was largely a 
result cf the bimodal approach to agricultural growth 
followed Ly the Ayub regime, of which the Green 
Revoluticn became the most evident example in the late 
Sixties. ? 

While the implementation of land reforms reportedly 
proceeded, no data were made public on distribution cf 
landownership in Pakistan, The data reieased by the West 
Pakistan Land Commission related only to those aspects cf 
changes in land distribution which were affected by the 
Act of 1959.8 Even the first agricultural census in 19€0 
collected no information on landownership; it gathered 
irformaticr only on operational holdings. Likewise, “he 
population census of 1961 did not gather data cn 
landownership. Even with changes in the distribution of 
landcwnersShip—brought about by resettlement of refugees, 
increasing pressure of population, and land transfers 
within and outside the marzket-— the data on landownership 
remained in government records protected from public 
scrutiny. Apparently, landownership data were -*abula*ed 
for the first time under the Bhutto regime, which 
established a federal Land Commission and provincial Land 
Commissions as part of the Lard Reform Act of 1972. Data 
exist for two important years, 1971 and 1976, the former 
one year, before and the latter four years after the 1972 
land reform. ‘They are disaggregated by farm size and ky 
district. We also have information on the extent of 
cultivation of land by ownets,.? 

Before analysing changes in the structure of 
landholdinqs in various regions of the Indus basin, let 
us look first at recent (1976) evidence on distribution 
of landownership in Pakistan and its provinces. These 
data are given in Table 3.2, and iand distribution ky 
farm size is shown in Chart 3.2, It shouid be pointed out 
that 79 percent of owners and 85 percent of owned area in 
Pakistan  (exciuding Baluchistan) were in the Punjab and 
Sind. Lowest land concentration was observed in the 
N.W,F,.P. Values of Gini Coefficient were: 0.48 for 
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TABLE 3.2 
Distribution of Landownership in Pakistan and Provinces, 1976? 


Area Owned 
(in thousand acres) 


Number of Owners 
(in thousand) 


M —— — B ea EA 


Farm . 

Size Pun- N.W., Pakis- Pun- N.W., Pakis- 
(acres) jab Sind F.P.  tan^ jab Sind F.P. tan 
Marginal 5,1472 267 1,861 7,276 10,218 956 3,788 14,962 
(To 6.25) (69.0) (40.4)(85.9) (70.8) (26.0) (8.2)(40,8) (24.9) 
Small 1,459 158 186 1,803 9,524 1,459 1,826 12,809 
(>6.25- (19.6) (23.9) (8.6) (17.5) (24.3) (12.4) (19.7) (21.3) 

12.5) 

Medium 583 117 81 781 7,304 2,141 1,231 10,908 
(712.5= (7.8) (17.6) (3.8) (7.6) (18.6) (18.3)(13.3) (18.1) 
25.0) 

Large 172 67 24 263 4,953 2,252 758 7,962 
(?25.0- (2.3) (10.1) (1.1) (2.6) (12.7) (19.2) (8.1) (13.2) 
50.0) 

Very Large 88 52 14 153 7,122 4,920 1,675 13,717 
(Over 50.0) (1.2) (8.0) (0.6) (1.5) (18.2) (42.0)(18.1) (22.8) 

All Sizes 7,449 662 2,166 10,277 39,121 11,728 9,278 60,127 

(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 

Source: Government of Punjab. Punjab Land Commission. Personal 


Communication. 


a 
b 


September 1978. 


All figures are for Rabi 1976. 


N.W.F.P. is the North-Western Frontier Province. 
“Figures for Pakistan exclude Baluchistan. 


risus in parantheses are the percentages. 


N.W.F.P., 0.52 for Punjab, and 0,58 for Sind. The 
least-skewed distribution of landholdings in the N.W.F.P. 
1S supported Ly the fact that about 86 percent of owners 
had marginal holdings and 41 percent of all area. A 
somewhat similar concentration of marginal holdings can 
Le observed in the Punjab: 69 percent of owners and 26 
percent of area belonged to this size of holdings. In 
Sind, on the other hand, top concentration was clearly 
evident: 8 percent of all owners and 42 percent of owned 
area belonged to large holdings. In the Punjab and 
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CHART 3.2 
Distribution of Landownership, 1976 
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Source: Table 3.2 
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N.W.F.P., they constituted only one percent of owners in 
the former and 0.6 percent in the latter and cwned 18 
percent of area in both provinces. In Sind, with top 
concentration of landcwnership, the average size cf owner 
holding was also the highest, 18 acres; i* was 5 acres in 
the Punjab and 4 acres in the N.W.F.P. 

Turning now to changes in the structure of 
landownership in the Indus basin, we should first compare 
distribution cf owner holdings in the Punjab and Sind 
between 1971 and 1976, the two years for which a complete 
set of land records are available. These data are given 
in Tables 3.3 (Punjab) and 3.4 (Sind). From these 
figures, I have estimated changes in shares of various 
size holdings for owners and area in Table 3.5, and their 
distributions are given in Charts 3.3 (Punjab) and 3.4 
(Sind). In Iarle 3.6, I have calculated percentage change 
in absolute number of owners and their area in variovs 
size holdings during 1971 to. 1976. Several interesting 
features emerge from these data:!92 


1. Number cf owners and owned area increased in both 
provinces between 1971 and 1976, though the 
increases in the Punjab were much higher than in 
Sind: 19 percent and 11 percent for owners and 8 
percent and 3 percent for owned area. That in both 
provinces the number of owners increased by more 
than owned area is reflected in chanyes in the 
structure of landholdings by various sizes and in 
reduced average size of owner area, ! 


2. Marginal owners and their area were far more 
dominant in the Punjab than in Sind, though their 
Shares increased in both provinces in the seventies, 
However, the percentage increase in these shares was 
alsc higher in the Punjab. It should be pointed out 
that area of marginal holdings increased by almost 
50 percent in Sind and 37 percent in the Punjak, 
while owners of these holdings increased by 23 
percent in the former and by 36 percent in the 
latter province, 


a Small owners decreased somewhat in the Punjab (10 
percent) but increased in Sind (15 percent), though 
owned area increased in the former province by 5 
percen* and by 21 percent in the latter. These 
changes brought the share of small owners and their 
area down in the Punjab, but increased in Sind. 
Despite these changes, share of sSmail owners in 
total area was only 13 percent in Sind and 24 
percent in the Punjab in 1976, 
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TABLE 3.3 
Distribution of Landownership in the Punjab, 1971 and 1976 


Farm 
Size 
(acres) 


Up to 
5.0 
>5.0- 
12.5 
>12.5- 
25.0 
>25.0- 
50.0 
250.0- 
100.Q 
»100.0- 
150.0 
2150.0 


All 
Sizes 


Source: 


Number of Owners (000) 


Year Persons 
Owning 
Land 
1971. 3,786 
1976 5,148 
1971 1,610 
1976 1,459 
1971 619 
1976 583 
1971 173 
1976 172 
1971 48 
1976 55 
1971 19 
1976 23 
1971 10 
1976 10 
1971 6,267 
1976 7,451 


See Table 3,2. 


Persons 
Self- 
Culti- 
vating 


2,552 


Persons 
Using 
Tenants 


Area Owned (000 acres) 


Total 
Area 


7,488 
10,218 
9,101 
9,524 
7,525 
7,304 
4,691 
4,953 
3,153 
3,552 
2,181 
2,174 
2,221 
1,392 
36,360 
39,117 


Área 


Self- 


Culti- vated by 


Area 


Culti- 


vated  Tenants 


4,879 
7,449 
5,794 
6,536 
4,597 
4,752 
2,481 
3,058 
1,451 
1,893 

735 


1,001: 
823 


351 
20,159 
25,240 


2,609 
2,769 
3,307 
2,988 
2,928 
2,552 
2,210 
1,895 


“The 1971 figures are for Kharif 1971 and 


are related to the 


different farm sizes given in this table. 


Othe 1976 figures are for Rabi 1976 and the first two farm sizes are 
(i) up to 6.25 acre, and (ii) over 6.25 acres to 12.5 acre. 


4, 


Number cf owners of medium holdings declined by 6 
percent in the ‘Punjab and remained unchanged in 
Sind; their area declined somewhat in both 
provinces. The important point tc note is that 
owners of these holdings had *wice as high-a share 
in Sind as in *he Punjab. However, in total area, 
their share was almost the same in the two 


provinces, 
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TABLE 3.4 
Distribution of Landownership in Sind, 1971 and 1976 





Number of Owners (000) 


Area Owned (000 acres) 


Farm 
Size Year Persons Persons Persons Total Area Area 
in Owning Self- Getting Area Self-  ,Culti- 
acres Land Culti- Culti- Culti-  vated 
vating vated by vated by 
Tenants Tenants 
Up to 1971 218 200 18 642 596 46 
6.25 1976? 267 233 35 956 B45 111 
26.25- 1971 138 122 16 1,206 1,069 137 
12.5 1976 159 134 25 1,456 14233 223 
212.5- 1971 117 90 27 2,215 1,690 525 
25.0 1976 117 80 37 2,101 1,422 679 
2»25.0- 1971 69 36 33 2,321 1,184 1,137 
50.0 1976 67 31 36 2,252 993 1,259 
250.0- 1971 36 6 30 2,299 376 1,923 
100.0 1976 38 5 33 2,466 350 2,117 
>100.0- 1971 8.4 0.5 7.9 1,097 61 1,036 
150,0 1976 8.3 0.6 1.8 1,101 71 1,029 
>150.0 1971 6.8 0.4 6.4 1,665 106 1,560 
1976 6.2 0.3 5.9 1,352 77 1,275 
All 1971 594 453 141 11,445 5,082 6,363 
Sizes 1976 663 484 180 11,684 4,991 6,694 
Source: Government of Sind. Sind Land Commission. Petsonal 
Communication. September 1978. 


*The 1976 figures are for Rabi 1976, and the first two sizes are (i) 
up to 6.25 acre and (ii) over 6.25 acre to 12.5 acre. 


Large holdings were far more dominant in sind, at 
least in terms of share in number of owners: 12 
percent as compared with 3. percent in the Punjab. So 
Was their share in total area higher in Sind: 20 
percent and 13 percent, Number of large owners and 
their area declined by 3 percent in Sind, but in the 
Punjab the decline in number of owners was much 


Smaller (0.6 percent) and the area owned increased 
by 6 percent. 
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TABLE 3,5 
Distribution of Landholdings in the Punjab and Sind, 1971 and 1976 


Punjab Sind 
Owner 
Holding 

Size Year ^ of ^ of ^ of 4 of 
(acres) owners area owners area 
owned owned 

Marginal 1971 60.4 20.6 36.7 5.6 
(up to 6.25) 1976 69.1 26.1 40.3 8.2 
Small 1971 25.7 25.0 2342 10.5 
(»6.25-12.5) 1976 19.6 24.3 23.9 12.5 
Medium 1971 9.9 20.7 19.7 19.4 
(>12.5-25.0) 1976 7.8 18.7 17.6 18.0 
Large 1971 2.8 12.9 11.6 20.3 
(>25.0-50.0) 1976 2.3 12.7 10.1 19.3 
Very Large 1971 1.2 20.8 8.6 44.0 
(>50.0) 1976 1.2 18.2 8.0 42.0 





Source: See Tables 3.2 and 3.4. 
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For very large holdings, structural differences 
between the Punjab and Sind have been even more 
striking, In 1371, 9 percent of owners and 44 
percent of area in Sind were in this group of 
holdings, but cnly one percent of owners and 21 
percent of area in the Punjab belonged to this 
group. An almost equally important point is that 
ownefs of very larde holdings increased in both 
provinces during the seventies, though the increase 
was 14 percent in the Punjab and 4 percent in Sind. 
However, area owned by these holdings declined in 
both provinces, by 6 percent in the Punjab and 3 
percent ri Sind. 

As shown in Table 3.7, changes have also occurred in 
“average area pef owner in each size of landholdings, 
In 1976, ‘average owner area was over three times as 
large in Sind as in the Punjab, despite the apparent 
-decline in average area in both provinces during 
1371 to 1976. In 1971, area per owner was on average 
smaller in the Punjab for each size of holding, 
except for very large size. For marginal holdings, 
difference in average area per owner between the 
Punjab and Sind was the largest and it increased 
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CHART 3.3 = 
Distribution of Landownership in Punjab 
(%) Number of owners Area owned (%) 


80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 O 10 20 30 40 50 60 

[Up to 6.25 acres 

! — [5625-1250 
[>12.50 - 25.0 
[> 25.0 - 500 

m [>50.0 - 1000 

J [»1000 - 150.0 


—T 1971 
~~~ 19/6 [> 1500 acres 


Source: Table 3.3 
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CHART 3.4 
Distribution of Landownership in Sind 


(%) Number of owners Area owned (%) 
50 40 30 20 10 O 10 20 30 40 50 


paul | L up to 6.25 acres 
— NN |! — L»625-1250 
aT) Se | [>125-250 
=n | E >25.0 - 50.0 
T E 4 E >50.0 - 1000 
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—— 1971 
--- 1976 ———-| [ > 150.0 acres 


Source: Table 3.4 
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TABLE 3.6 
Changes in Distribution of Owners and Owned Area in the Punjab and Sind, 1971-1976 





Number of Owners (000) Area Owned (100 acres) 





Owner 
Holding 
Size Province Percent Percent ` 
(acres) Change Change 
in in Area 
1971 1976 Owners 1971 1976 Owned 
Marginal Punjab 3,786 5,148 +36.0 7,488 10,218 +36.5 
(up to 6.25) Sind ~ 218 267 +22.5 642 956 +48.9 
Small Punjab 1,610 1,459 - 9.4 9,101 9,524 4.6 
(»6.25-12.5) Sind 138 159 T15.2 1,206 1,456 20,7 
Medium Punjab 619 583 - 5.8 7,525 7, 304 2,9 
(»12.5-25.0) Sind 117 117 0.0 2,215 24101 S. 1 
Large Punjab 173 172 - 0.6 4,691 4,953 5.6 
(»25.0—-50.0) Sind 69 67 - 2.9 2,321 2,252 34,0 
Very Large Punjab 77 88 +14.3 7,555 7,118 5.8 
(>25.0-50.0) Sind 51 53 + 3.9 5,061 4,919 2.8 
All Sizes Punjab 6,267 7,451 +18.9 36,360 39,117 7.6 
Sind 594 663 +11.6 11,445 11,684 2.1 


Source: See Tables 3.2 and 3.4. 
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TABLE 3.7 
Average Owner Area of Holdings in the Punjab and Sind, 1971-1976 


Average Area Average Area 
per Owner in Punjab per Owner in Sind 
Farm Size (acres) (acres) 
(acres) 
1971 1976 1971 1976 
Marginal 1.98 1.98 2.94 3.58 
(up to 6.25) 
Small 5.65 6.32 8.74 9.16 
(>6.25-12.5) 
Medium 12.16 12.93 18.93 17.96 
(>12.5-25.0) 
Large 27.12 28.76 33.64 33.61 
(»25.0-50.0) 
Very Large 98.12 ,90.89 98.84 93.69 
(>50.0) 


Source: See Tables 3.2.and 3.4. 


over time, The other important feature is that the 
decline during 1971 to 1976 was much higher in the 
Punjab (98 to 81 acres) than in Sind (99 to 34 
acres). Finally, while average area per owner dmong 
medium hcidings was smaller in the Punjab than in 
Sind in 1976, average size of these holdings 
increased in the Punjab and did not change in Sind 
during 1971 tc 1976, 


These structural changes in landholdings would tend 
*o suggest that the land reforms of 1972 may have made a 
serious impact on distribution of landownership in the 
Indus basin, especially through its much publicised 
programme of redistribution of resumed land to marginal 
owners and tehants, Imposition of ceiling on landholdings 
is partly reflected in shifting shares of area within the 
qrcup of very large holdings from 150 acres and more to 
56-100 acre groups, This change may have resulted from 
transfers within families of owners, The other aspect cf 
the effect of ceiling on landholdings may be seen in the 
increased share of marginal and small owners and their 
area in the two provinces, though this effect in the 
Punjab was apparently greater on marginal than small 
holdings. In Sind, as we wil! see later, small holdings 
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increased Significantly in number of owners and in area, 
perhaps indicating the reported transfer of land to 
tenants and marginal owners. These changes will ke 
analysed mainly in Chapter 5. 

Land concentration in the Indus basin has been quite 
high, as shown in Table 3.8, and in bcth provinces 
distribution became cnly marginally less skewed during 
1971 to 1376: values of the Gini Coefficient decteased 
from 0.53 to 0,52 in the Punjab and from 0.59 +o 0,58 in 
Sind. It has also kecome evident that, while bottcm 
concentration was dominant in the Pur jab, top 
Concentration remained pronounced in Sind. Helpfui though 
they may be in indicating the extent. of land 
concentration, values of the Giri Coefficient do not 
reveal the structure of land concentration nor changes 
over time in distribution of landownership by size of 
holdings. For instance, the concentration ratio may 
increase without an increase in large or very iarge 
holdings at the expense of small or marginal holdings. 
Medium size holdings may have increased at the expense cf 
both upper and lower ends. Therefore, changes in 
concentration ratios give no clue as to which part of the 
distribution has in fact changed. 

These general remarks about the changes in 
distribution of  landownership do not depict the changes 
in concentration at either end of distributions. To 
examine these changes more precisely and in a 
sufficientiy representative way, we can plot intermedian 
lines as vectors from median of owners to median of area 
owned,!! This vector is extremely sensitive to changes in 
concentration of  landownership at both erds of the 
distribution. For instance, if the left end of an 
intermedian line shifts to right, it implies upward 
motility of owners. On the other hand, if the right end 
moves to left, a reduction in top concentration is 
indicated. Another important point is that the length of 
this line indicates the character of land concentration 
in a region at a given “ime, It should, however, be 
emphasized +hat interclass comparisons may conceal 
Significant intraclass movements as well as information 
on entry intc and exit from different size groups. We 
will use the intermedian lines with this important 
caveat. Data on distribution of landholdings for selected 
reqions from the Punjak and Sind are given in Tables 3.9 
and 3.10. The intermedian lines are -depicted -in Charts 
3.5 (districts of Punjab) and 3.6 (districts of Sind). 

The interprovincial comparison clearly reveals that 
tor concentration was greater in Sind, though this 
concentration decreased over time in both provinces, 
Upward mobility by small owners toward medium holdings 
could be’ observed in the Punjab, but regression was 
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TABLE 3.8 
Concentration of Landownership and Self-Cultivation of Holdings in 
Pakistan and Provinces, Selected Years 


Percentage of 


Owned Area 
Region/ Land Concentration Cultivated by 
District (Gini Coefficient)? Owners 

1950s 1971 1976 1971 1976 
Pakistan 0.64 -- 0.55 -— -— 
Punjab 0.62 0.53 0:52 57 65 
Faisalabad -- 0.58 0.42 69 74 
Sahiwal — 0.32 0.30 56 58 
Multan -- 0.55 0.57 64 66 
Sialkot -- 0.27 0.43 68 79 
Gujranwala -- 0.54 0.56 64 76 
Lahore m 0.48 0.41 56 81 
Mianwali -— 0.58 0.57 53 53 
D.G. Khan -— 0.63 0.70 31 31 
Muzaffargarh -— 0.56 0.49 52 . 69 
Jhelum -- 0.41 0:31 80 12 
Campbellpur —— 0.57 0.54 42 42 
Rawalpindi -- 0.13 0.32 81 76 
Sind 0.66 0.59 0.58 44 43 
Jacobabad o= 0.53 0.54 32 34 
Larkana -- 0.61 0.55 42 44 
Sukkur —— 0.48 0.44 69 53 
Nawabshah -- 0.63 0.53 32 39 
Sanghar -~ 0.44 0.44 31 32 
Hyderabad‘ -— 0.63 0.57 48 43 


" 


Source: See Tables 3.9 and 3.10. i 


*. 


^Gini Coefficient has been measured by: 


a, 


G-1- 2 [Y,nz; -- 1] - Pun. i 


where n, is the fraction of owners in size i; a, is the fraction of 
owned area in size i; Zi is the cumulative fraction of owned area up 
through sizé i. 
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indicated in Sind. More important, however, are the 
interregional differences within each province. Let vs 
take the four regicns in the Punjab. The smallest 
concentration of large owners is found in the Central 
Region (Faisalabad, Sahiwal and Multan), in Sialkot and 
Lahore districts of the Eastern Region, and in Rawalpindi 
and Jhelum districts of the Northern Region. All 
districts in the Western Region had a high top 
concentration. During 1971 to 31976, there was upward 
mobility of small 'owners in all districts of the Central 
Region, though middle concentration also increased. This 
observation is supported by increased shares of medium 
size owners in total area. In the Eastern Reqion, 
immiserization seems to have been significant, especially 
in Gujranwala; top concentration  décreased only in 
Lahore, Medium size owner holdings did not increase in 
any of the districts in this region. In all districts, 
there was movement toward bottom concentration. In the 
Western Region, there was some upward mobility in 
Mianwali and I.G., Khan, though top concentration in this 
region did not reduce markedly. We see a sharp reducticn 
in top concentration only in Muzaffarqarh, though small 
cwners were immiserized at the same time, These changes 
reflect perhaps effects of ceiling on very large holdings 
and redistribution of some of the resumed area followinq 
the land reforms in 1972. Finally, in the Northern 
Region, Jhelum and Rawalpindi had high middle 
Concentration, but Campbellpur had high tcp 
concentration. In fact, Campbellpur had probably the most 
concentrated landownership structure in the Punjab. 
During 1971 to 1976, apparently there was upward mobility 
of small owners in Rawalpindi and Campbellpur. In Jhelur, 
both top and bottom concentrations increased, indicatinq 
regression cf smali owners, 

Turning to the two regions cf Sind, top 
concentration was visible in all districts, except in 
Sukkur and Larkana (both in the Northern Region) in which 
middle concentration was more evident. In the Northern 
Region, there was upward mobility of small owners only in 
Larkana, though top concentration declined in both 
Jocobabad and Sukkur. In Sukkur, apparently medium size 
cwners lost area to both small and large holdings, but in 
Jacobabad medium size holdings gained quite 
significantly. In the Southern Region, upward mobility of 
Stall owners, as also the sharpest reduction in top 
concentration, is seen in Hyderabad, with clear gains to 
medium size owners. A Similar tendency in increased share 
of medium owners was noticeable in Nawabshah. In Sanghar, 
there was no apparent change in distribution of holdings, 
with top concentration prevalent in both years, 

In examining the Changes in distribution of 
landholdings in the Punjab and Sind, we have so far 
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TABLE 3.9 
Percentage Distribution of Landholdings in Selected Districts of the Punjab, 1971 and 1976 


Faisalabad Sahiwal Multan Sialkot Gujranwala Lahore 
Farm 

Size Year 4X of Zo Zo Zo Kok Zoi 4£o0f Zt of 4of X of A of 4 of 
(acres) Owners Area Owners Area Owners Area Owners Area Owners Area Owners Area 
Owned Owned Owned Owned Owned Owned 
Up to 6,25 1971 74.1 39.4 58.0 36.8 69.9 22.8 63.7 44.5 44.1 10.8 57.7 23.1 
1976 80.4 41.3 56.0 36.7 75.9 25.4 89.2 48.4 75.2 26.4 79.0 32.2 

26.25-12.5 1971 22.1 39.9 36.0 29.4 20.6 30.0 29.7 26.9 4343.2 25.4 23.2 18.4 
1976 14.8 30.8 38.5 33.0 1424424 .7 8.1 26.4 13.8 19.9 14.6 19.6 
»12.5-25.0 1971 3.3 15.0 4.0 12.0 6.6 19,7 5.5 16.0 16.0 25.7 13.9 29.5 
1976 3.7 4943 3.8 12.6 6.0 20.7 2.1 13.9 6.6 20.1 3.0 10.3 

>25.0-50.0 1971 0.5 4.2 1.4 10.5 2.2 14,8 1.0 8.0 5.0 17.6 3.9 14.5 
1976 0.9 8.4 1.2 9.0 2.3 14.5 0.3 7.8 2.7 16.9 1.8 12.4 

>50.0-100.0 1971 0.1 1.3 0.5 8.4 0.5 6.3 0.1 2454 1.3 13.6 1.1 9.9 
1976 0.1 3.5 0.4 7.0 0.9 8.8 0.2 2.4 1.5 12.9 0.5 7.0 

>100.0-150.0 1971 0.0 0.2 0.1 252 0.2 4.6 ,0.0 i ef 0.3 4.1 0.2 2441 
- 1976 0.1 0.4 0.1 1.4 0.3 4.9 0.1 0.6 0.1 2.8 1.0 17.0 

Over 150.0 1971 0.0 0.1 0.0 0.6 0.0 1.8 0.0 0.3 0.1 Zul 0.1 1.9 
1976 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.3 0.2 1.0 0.0 0.5 0.0 0.9 0.0 1.5 





ng 
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TABLE 3.9 (cont'd) 


Mrs i i im dir ru AA B TS m mi aam EN e 


m m a M m 


Mianwali D.G. Khan  Muzaffargarh Jhelum Campbellpur  Rawalpindi 
Farm 

Size Year A Of 7 of of Lok Zof £of Rok Zof Zof Zof YXof 4 of 
(acres) Owners Area Owners Área Owners Area Owners Área Owners Area Owners Area 
Owned Owned Owned Owned Owned Owned 

Up to 6.25 1971 50.7 12.5 66.4 8.8 42.4 12.1 51.1 18.9 41.3 6.8 75.5 64.6 
1976 54.4 15.0 754.3 8.8 52.0 19.7 67.1 40.9 42.2 7.0 82.9 54.3 
>6.25-12.5 1971 22.0 14.4 10.0 25.4 31.8 18.7 38.8 47.4 20.4 15.1 23.6 24.5 
1976 18.3 12.0 1142 25,4 34.3 28.1 27.3 36.3 19.5 14.8 16.2 22.3 
>12.5-25.0 1971 18.2 25.7 19.5 35.5 18.0 20.6 8.8 23.3 20.8 18.2 0.6 4.1 
1976 18,2 25.8 9.0 35.5 8.4 17.2 4.2 10.4 20.8 18.2 0,5 13.7 
>25.0-50.0 1971 5.8 1755 3.3 IRA 5.0 12.8 1.0 6.2 8.1 14.9 0.2 2«4 
1976 5.8 17.5 3.8 11.4 3.5 12.5 0.9 NI 8.1 14.9 0.2 2.9 
>50.0-100.0 1971 Zel 12.6 0.4 7.5 1.4 8.4 0.2 2.1 3.6 13.7 0.1 1.4 
1976 Zed 1244 0.7 7.5 Lek 9.1 0.3 3.9 3.6 13.7 0.1 1.8 

>100.0-150.0 1971 0.8 10.0 0.2 6.4 0.9 8.6 0.1 1.1 3.2 13.2 0.04 3.2 
1976 0.8 9.7 0.6 6.4 0.6 8.6 0.1 1.8 3.2 13.2 0.02 0.5 

Over 150.0 1971 0.4 Tad 0.1 4.9 0.5 18.8 0.02 1.0 2.6 18.1 0.0 0.1 
1976 0.4 7.8 0.4 5.0 0.1 4.8 0.1 1.5 2.6 18.2 0.02 4.5 





Source: See Tabłe 3.2. 
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TABLE 3,10 
Percentage Distribution of Landholdings in Selected Districts of Sind, 1971 and 1976 


98 








Jacobabad Larkana Sukkur Nawabshah Sanghar Hyderabad 

Farm 
Size Year  Z of Roof Lok Kok Rok Kok Kok Zof Rok ZXof K£ of 4 of 
(acres) Owners Area Owners Area Owners Area Owners Area Owners Area Owners Area 
Owned Owned Owned Owned Owned Owned 
Up to 6.25 1971 20.0 2.4 41.9 6.7 39.0 9.0 58.2 13,5 4.4 0.4 36.9 252 
1976 24,5 4.1 40,7 8.0 54.3 24.4 60.6 16.7 4.7 0.5 33.2 5.7 
>6,25-12.5 1971 20.9 5.0 34.1 24.6 23.4 13.6 16.1 9,5 17.9 5.5 26.9 11.4 
1976 21.5 Del 33.8 28,2 27.4 FAV APR 15.1 10.4 18.5 5.7 28.8 13.6 
212.5-25.0 1971 13.9 4.7 15.6 21.7 20.4 31.6 16.1 2240 28.1 14.1 17.7 14.1 
1976 14.3 8.4 17.5 19.4 10.8 14,9 13.5 23.4 28.1 14.3 20.7 19.8 
225.0-50.0 1971 20.0 227 4.1 11.2 15.4 34.2 5.3 i Bs Ya 23.9 23.4 5.6 9,5 
1976 19.4 22.7 4.3 11.8 4.0 11.0 6.1 17.7 23.5 23.4 9.3 19.8 
250,0-100.0 1971 17,5 28.6 2.6 12.4 1.2 6.0 3.4 19.0 20.0 27.1 9,7 32.9 
1976 13.9 32.6 2.2 12.4 VPE 11.5 4,4 2159 19.7 2142 5.8 24.8 
2100.0-150.0 1971 3.9 13.9 0.6 6.1 0.4 349 0.2 Lek 3.4 11.8 24,06 15.2 
1976 Dez 11.3 0.7 13 0.9 9,9 0.3 3.3 3:3 11.8 1.9 13.6 
Over 150.0 1971 Ded 19.7 wii 17.4 0.2 2.4 0.6 18.5 2.4 17.8 0.6 Liao 
1976 354. 15.2 0.8 12.9 0.4 6.3 0,1 l2 2.2 Lies 0.3 2.1 


Source: See Table 3,4, 
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CHART 3.5 
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Intermedian Vectors for Landholdings in the Punjab 
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CHART 3.6 
Intermedian Vectors for Landholdings in Sind 
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assumed that irrespective of ,demoqra phic pressure on land 
an acre cf land had the same meaning in ali regions. We 
knew that structure of landholdings in a region between 
twc pericds or between two regions’ at a given time may ke 
greatly affected by demographic pressure, To normalize 
fcr differences in the pressure of ‘population on land, we 
can construct indices of skewhess by dividing the medians 
cf owners and of cwned area by average area per cwner in 
each region. These indices can then represent the "true" 
effect of changes in land structure, These-indices are 
constructed in Charts 3.7 (districts of Punjab) and 3.8 
(districts cf Sind). 

In the Punjab, relative to given population pressure 
on land, Sahiwal, Sialkot and Rawalpindi had the least 
skewed distributicn of landownership. The highest top 
concentration was clearly evident in D.G. Khan and 
Campbellpur. Cver “time, top concentration increased in 
Multan, in all districts of the Eastern Region, and in 
Rawalpindi. On the other hand, bottom concentration had 
decreased relatively in all districts of the Central 
Region, in the Eastern Region (except Sialkot), and in 
the Western Region  (excep* D.G, Khan). A similar trend 
was evident in Rawalpindi. This can be interpreted as 
increased upward mobility of small owners, Taken 
together, the apparent decline in tcp concentration and 
increased upward mobility of small owners indicate a 
clear movement toward medium size holdings in most areas 
of the Punjab. It certainly appears most pronounced in 
the Central Region and to same extent in districts cf 
Labore, Mianwali and Muzaffargarh. 

In Sind, relative to given population pressure, 
Sukkur had the least skewed distribution cf 
landownership, followed by Larkana and Sanghar. Most 
skewed was the distribution in Hyderabad, -followed by 
Nawabshah, In the Northern Region, top concentration 
decreased only in Sukkur; it increased in Larkana and 
remained urchanged in Jacobabad, Bottom concentraticn 
increased in Jacobakad and Sukkur, with no change in 
Larkana. In the Southern Region, top concentration 
decreased significantly in Hyderabad and somewhat in 
Nawabshah, with no change in Sanghar. Concentration at 
+he lower end increased somewhat in Hyderabad and 
Nawabshah. From these changes in the structure of 
landholdings in Sind, a general shift seems to have 
occurred from large to small holdings, reflecting perhaps 
the effects of redistribution of resumed land to tenants 
and marginal cwners 
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Chart 3.7 
Normalized Intermedian Vectors for Holdings in Punjab 
Average area —- 1971 
per owner=100 xli 3 
0 100 200 300 400 500 
1 0 S 
Punjab |. J|. [... ..—— (0.52) | 
| 0.58 
Faisalabad | | |... .. o | 
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Muzaffargarh =. E i 
(0.41) 
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Source : Table 3.9 | 
* Figures in parantheses are values of Ginf Coefficient. 
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CHART 3.8 
Normalized Intermedian Vectors for Holdings in Sind 
Average Area — 1971 
per owner- 100 --- 1976 
0 100 200. 300 400 500 
0.59) * 
Sind . ..-L------- men 
(0.53) 
Jacobabad | ---L----- (0.54) 
(0.61) 
Larkana -—L----- (0.55) 
0.48 
Sukkur —L- om). | 
0.63 
Nawabshah ...L------- dan | 
(0.44) 
Sanghar . ..—-i-——. (0.44) 
0.63 
Hyderabad ....i----——-. (0.57) es 


Source: Table 3.10 
* Figures in parentheses are values of Gini Coefficient. 
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ACCESS TO LAND USE AND OWNERSHIP 


So far we have examined evidence on changes in 
structure of landownership in the Indus basin, with 
emphasis on interreqional differences within and between 
the provinces cf the Punjab and Sind. The other important 
aspect of agrarian structure is the access to land use, 
There are various ways in which access to land can be 
studied. We can first get some idea about the access 
structure ry examining the extent to which landowners 
cultivate cr rent out their owned area in various 
regions. However, a more complete. method would have to 
include (a) comparison of absolute size of holdings and 
their area by ownership and use, and (b) analysis of 
differences between distribution of  landhcldings by 
cwnership and Use, and of changes in tenurial 
ar-angements over time. Let us tutn now to these issues. 

From data on distribution of Self-cultivated owner 
holdings and area given in Table 3.11, we can see that in 
1971 a higher proportion of owners in Sind were 
cultivating their own lands than in the Punjab, though 
the percentage of owner area being self-cuitivated was 
lower in the former province. However, during 1971 to 


TABLE 3.11 TN 
Changes in Self-Cultivating Owners and Area in the Punjab and Sind, 
1971 and 1976 


Percentage of Owners Percentage of Owned Area 
Self-Cultivating Self-Cultivated 
Farm 
ares Punjab Sind Punjab Sind 
(acres) 
1971 1976 1971 1976 1971 1976 .1971 1976 
Up to 6.25 67.4 76.0 91.7 87.1 65.2 72.9 92.9 88.4 
»6.25-12.5 67.9 71.4 88.7 84.2 63.7 68.6 90.3 84.7 
>12.5-25.0 68.4 61.9 77.0 68.2 61.1 65.1 76.3 67.7 
>25.0-50.0 58.3 63.0 52.2 45.8 52.9 61.7 51.0 44.1 
>50.0-100.0 43.3 49.6 16.8 13.4 46.0 53.3 16.3 14.2 
2100.0-150.0 35.5 39.2 5.8 6.8 33.7 46.0 5.6 6.5 
Over 150.0 36.0 37.2 6.0 5.6 37.1 39.6 6.4 5.7 
All Sizes 67.0 73.3 76.7 72.8 57.1 64.5 44.4 42.7 


Source: Tables 3.2 and 3.4. 
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1376, proportions of self-cultivating owners and 
self-cultivated area increased significantly in the 
Punjab but declined in Sind, The extent to which owners 
were cultivators of their area differed greatly between 
various sizes of holdings. In both provinces, these 
proportions fell with increased size of owner holding, 
bu* the decline was sharper in Sind, especially for sizes 
above 50 acres. I* should also be noted that in both 1971 
and 1976 the proportion of self-cultivating owners and 
their area for holdings of less than 25 acres was higher 
in Sind than in the Punjab, But these percentages fell in 
Sind and increased significantly in the Punjab during he 
seventies For holdings of 25 acres and more, especially 
the 50-100 acre group, a high and increasing percentage 
cf owners ard their area in the Punjab were in -the 
self-cuitivating category. These percentages were not 
only lower in Sind, but they fell over time. There was 
little change in these percentages in holdings of 100 
acres and more. 

One other important feature which sharply 
differentiates “he Funjab from Sind should also te 
pointed out here. In the Punjab, about 32 percent cf 
Marginal and small owners leased out (or rented to 
cthers) about 26 percent of their owned area, and ‘these 
proporticns increased somewhat during 1971 to 1976. In 
Sind, on the other hand, only about 9 percent of marginal 
and small owners leased out about 14 percent of their 
cwned area, and these proportions declined in the same 
period. A similar pattern can be'observed among various 
regions within the Punjab and Sind, as shown in Table 
3.12. In every district of the Punjab, except D.G. Khan 
and Campbellrur in which top concentration existed, a 
high proportion of very large owners (150 acres and more) 
were cultivating their own holdings. However, in ,Sind, 
except for Nawabshah, a high degree of sharecrorppinq Ly 
tenants is noticeable amonq large landowners. 

A ccmnparison cf number of owners and their area with 
number of operational holdings (farms) and their area 
(farm area) is easy to make, Since we have data on 
landownership from revenue records of 1971 and on 
operational holdings from agricuitural census of 1972. In 
comparing these data, we can observe three significant 
features. First, both in the Punjab and Sind, number cf 
owners and area owned were larger than number of farms 
and farm area for marginal (under 5 acres) and very large 
(over 50 acres) holdings. It should, however, be pointed 
out that these differences were much larger for marginal 
holdings in the Punjab (six times as many owners as farms 
and an almost equal ratio of owned area to farm area) and 
for very large holdings in Sind (three times as many 
cwrers as fazes and an equal ratio of owned area to farm 
area). Second, number of farms and farm area were larger 
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TABLE 3.12 
Changes in Self-Cultivating Owners and Area in Selected Districts of the Punjab and Sind, 1971 and 1976 








Up to 12.5 acres Over 150 acres Average of all farm sizes 
4 of ^ of ^ of ^ of ^ of ^ of 
nistrict owners self- area self- owners self- area self- owners self- area self- 
cultivating cultivated cultivating cultivated cultivating cultivated 
1971 1976 1971 1976 1971 1976 1971 1976 1971 1976 1971 1976 
Punjab 
Faisalabad 82 81 70 76 80 45 84 51 82 81 69 74 
Sahiwal 60 59 54 54 38 36 43 40 59 59 56 58 
Multan 76 77 67 70 60 50 62 49 75 76 64 66 
Sialkot 69 82 69 80 62 77 ~ 50 81 68 82 68 79 
Gujranwala 64 76 67 76 44 57 46 82 64 76 64 76 
Lahore 46 86 53 83 62 30. 64 29 48 85 56 81 
Mianwali 70 70 63 63 67 67 67 67 68 68 53 53 
D.G. Khan 21 21 38 38 26 26 22 22 37 24 31 3l 
Muzaffargarh 54 77 55 78 40° 54 46 41 55 75 52 69 
Jhelum 86 81 7] 78 27 30 53 32 86 80 80 72 
Campbellpur 81 81 62 62 28 28 25 25 68 63 42 42 


Rawalpindi 85 97 82 71 100 100 100 100 85 97 81 76 


t6 
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TABLE 3.12 (cont'd) 


Up to 12.5 acres Over 150 acres Average of all farm sizes 

X of ` € of X of X of X of X of 
District owners self- area self- owners self- area self- owners self- area self- 
cultivating cultivated cultivating cultivated cultivating cultivated 


SSDS Anc A NN fo el 


1971 1976 1971 1976 1971 1976 1971 1976 1971 1976 1971 1976 


Sind 
Jacobabad 100 100 100 100 1 l l l 67 71 32 34 
Larkana 75 71 73 70 13 16 12 16 68 65 42 44 
Sukkur 100 80 100 85 4 4 4 4 89 78 69 53 
Nawabshah 69 65 67 61 12 26 12 22 59 57 32 39 
Sanghar 99 99 99 99 7 7 7 7 56 57 31 32 
Hyderabad 91 . 85 86 82 10 10 10 10 80 73 48 43 


Source: See Tables 3.2 and 3.4. 
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than number of owners and owned area for small holdings 
(5 to 12.5 acres) in Sind and for large holdings (25 to 
50 acres) in the Punjab. Finally, for medium size 
hcldings (12.5 to 25.0 acres), farm area in both 
Frevinces exceeded owned area, but owners exceeded farms 
in the Punjab and opposite was the case in Sind. 

The access to land is probably best reflected Ly 
size distribution of operational holdings in a region. 
Given a general idea of tenancy, information cn 
operational holdings would provide necessary feedback on 
command over resources aS well as the nature and 
Magnitude of gains among rural households. Further, we 
can compare changes over time in access to use of land 
with ownership patterns. Using again the method cf 
intermedian lines to depict distribution of landholdings 
by size, we have drawn vectors of operational holdings 
With ownership hcldings in Charts 3.5 (Punjab) and 3.6 
(Sind). Since the intermedian lines are for operational 
holdings in 1972, they are comparable with distributions 
of ownership holdings in 1971 and 1976. 

The most striking difference between the Punjab and 
Sind is that the access structure was far more skewed, as 
was top concentration in operational holdings more 
evident, in the former province, These features ‘become 
even more striking if distribution of operational 
holdings fer 1972 is compared with distribution of 
ownership holdings in 1976. This pattern can be observed 
in all districts of the Punjab, except in Campbellpur 
where structure of ownership has remained more skewed 
than access to land. The Central Region in the Punjab had 
among the highest top concentration in operational 
holdings. This dichotomy between ownership and access 
structures in the Punjab indicates that a large 
rIcportion cf owners of marginal and small holdings 
leased out their lands to owners of medium and large 
holdings. In Sind, on: the other hand, except to some 
extent in Nawakshah and Hyderabad, structure of access to 
land was much less skewed and operational holdings were 
not characterized by top concentration. These differences 
between structures of ownership and operational holdings ` 
in Sind indicate the extent to which renting of land to 
sharecroppers is done by owners of large and very large 
holdings. 

In order to understand changes in the structure of 
access to land and in the tenurial arrangements in the 
Indus basin, we should examine closely the nature of 
distribution of operational holdings. Since we have data 
for ownership holdings (for 1971) and operational 
holdings (for 1972), we can first make some useful 
ccmpariscrs in distribution of shares of various sizes of 
holdings. These comparisons can be made from data cn 
ownership holdings by size in Tables 3.3 and 3.4 and on 
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operationai holdings in Tables 3.13 and 3.14. Several 
interesting features can be noted: 


1, Average size of operational holding (farm) was 
larger (13 acres) than average size of owner holding 
(5 acres) in the Punjab. However, in Sind, owner 
holding was larger (18 acres) than operational 
holding (13 acres). 

2. The most important among the differences between the 
Punjab and Sind is found in the high percentáge of 
small and medium farms in the former province as 
compared with a high percentage of small fdrms in 
the latter. 


de In both provinces, share of marginal size in number 
and area of ownership hcldinqs exceeded its share in 
operational holdings. A similar pattern can be found 
for very large size in Sind, but its proportionate 
shares are almost the same in ownership and 
operational holdings in the Punjab. 


4, Small size in Sind had a much larger share in number 
and area of operational holdings than in cwnership 
holdings, This indicates that a high proportion cf 
these farms is teing operated by tenants as small 
parcels are rented out by landlords to them, In the 
Punjak, on the other hand, while share of small size 
was much larger in number of operational holdings 
than owner holdings, share of this size of holdings 
in area was mcre or less the same. 


5. For medium and large sizes, in the Punjab, their 
Share in number and area of operational hol-dirigs was 
higher than in owner holdings. In Sind, this is true 
only of medium size; opposite is the case for large 
size holdings. 


It becomes quite clear from these comparisons that 
medium and larger size operational holdings (farms) 
predominate in the Punjab, whereas small holdings (farms) 
are evidently more dominant in Sind. There is thus 
additional evidence that access to land in the Punjab is 
far more restricted to: large farm cperators) than in 
Sind, in which tenants or sharecroppers are used ky 
landlords. 

So far we have analysed differences in the 
distribution of iandholdings by ownership and access in 
the seventies. Many of these differences have resulted 
from changes in operational holdings and  tenurial 
arrangements during the sixties. An examination of these 
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TABLE 3,13 
Distribution of Operational Holdings and Area in Selected Bistricts of the Punjab, 1972 


Punjab Faisalabad Sahiwal , Multan Sialkot Gujranwala Lahore 
Farm Cl Ul 52 
Size ^ of hof £of & of hof  4.of hof X of Ak of £of Zof & of hof & of 
(acres) Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm 
Area Area Area Área Área Área Área 
Under 5.0 26 5 29 7 28 5 23 4 35 10 21 4 30 7 
5.0-12.5 39 25 44 35 38 25 37 22 46 43 44 27 40 31 
12.5-25.0 23 29 21 32 25 33 26% 30 15 30 24 30 22 32 
25.0-50.0 9 21 6 17 , 8 21 10 22" 3 10 9 22 6 16 
50.0-150.0 3 15 l 7 * 2 11 3 15 1 6 3 13 2 12 


150.0 & over 0.3 6 0 I 0 3 0 6 0 1 0 3 0 1 





8€ 
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TABLE 3.13 (cont'd) 





Mianwali D.G. Khan Muzaffargarh Jhelum Campbellpur Rawalpindi 
Farm 

Size ^ of X of & of 4^ of 4$ of 4of Zof Kok ^*^ of Xx of ž of 4 of 
(acres) Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm 
Area Area Area Area Area Area 

Under 5.0 12 1 26 4 25 4 31 6 26 4 56 17 

5.0-12,5 29 11 37 20 34 19 38 26 34 19 32 39 

12.5-25.0 28 20 22 23 23 27 22 31 25 29 10 25 

25.0-50.0 19 21 10 20 12 25 1 18 11 24 2 12 

50.0-150.0 10 30 4 20 4 17 2 10 3 16 i > 

150.0 & over 1 li l 14 0 8 0 8 0 8 0 2 





Source: Government of Pakistan. Agricultural Census Organization. Pakistan Census of 


Agriculture 1972. Vol. II, Part 2. 
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TABLE 3.14 
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Distribution of Operational Holdings and Area in Selected Districts of Sind, 1972 





Farm 
Size 
(acres) 


Under 5.0 
5.0-12.5 
12.5-25.0 
25.0-50.0 
50.0-150.0 
150.0 & over 


Sind Jacobabad Larkana Sukkur Nawabshah Sanghar Hyderabad 


LE m Noc NNLLA Ln LL a A e a: ë ccCuLUULLÁi Ln]L]IIL&^ AULLUBMEBEEEEERUÁLLLU Lo £T 


A of 4 of £4 of ^ of &% of 4^ of Xx of A of & of Z of & of 4 of £X of A of 
Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm Farms Farm 


Area Area Area Area Area Area Area 
19 5 14 4 30 10 27 8 17 4 10 2 9 2 
52 35. 62 50 52 44 51 43 52. 38 52 32 50 26 
22 29 20 33 14 25 18 30 25 34 30 35 29 29 
5 13 3 8 2 8 4 "li 5 14 6 14 7 14 
2 11 0 3 ae 6 1 6 l 8 2 ll 4 17 
0.4 8 0 1 0 7 0 Z 0 2 0 6 1 13 


Source: Pakistan. Agricultural Census Organization. Pakistan.Census of Agriculture 1972, Vol. II, 


Part 3. 
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changes can provide further evidence op the nature of 
differences in agrarian structures which we have observed 
between the Punjab and Sind. Structural changes in 
operational holdings during the sixties can be analysed 
by comparing the agricultural census data of 1960 and 
1972. While the methcdology used in collecting the 
informaticn on operational holdings in censuses of 1960 
and 1972 was not strictly similar, the two sets of data 
are still useful in identifying the direction of change 
ir aqrarian structures in the indus basin, 12 

AS shown in Table 3.15, number of farms declined by 
over 29 percent in the Punjab and increased Ly about 10 
percent in Sind during the sixties, However, total farm 
area increased scmewhat in the Punjab, but declined in 
Sind, These changes in turn affected average farm area in 
both provinces, Looking at the average farm size in Table 
3.16, we see that it increased significantly in the 
Punjab and fell somewhat in Sind, with the resul- that in 
1972 it was Slightly larger in the former (13.1 acres) 
than in the latter (12.7 acres) province. For changes by 
farm size, we observe that marginal farms and their area 
declined in both the Punjab and Sind, though the 
reduction in the Punjab was most dramatic: 64 percent cf 
these farms and 53 percent of their area disappeared in 
the sixties. This is to be compared with the fact that 
small farms and their area increased impressively in Sind 
(by 46 percent and 50 percent), and only marginally in 
the Punjab (by 4 percent and 5 percent). These changes 
left average farm size of small holdings almost 
unchanged. The medium size and large farms with their 
respective area increased in the Punjab; but the iarqe 
fazms and their area decreased quite significantly in 
Sind (by 36 percent and 39 percent). An almost similar 
decline in the number and area of very large farms 
occurred in Sind, But there was clearly an impressive 
increase in number of very large farms (53 percent} and 
their area (41 percent) in the Punjab. These changes in 
the number and area of very large farms in the two 
provinces are reflected in a significant reduction of the 
average farm size in Sind with little change in the 
Funjab. It should be pointed out that within the category 
of very large farms in the Punjab the increase in number 
and area was most siqnificant in the group of 50 to 150 
acres, refiecting partly a movement towards the 
cwner-operated large farms. In Sind, we see a movement 
towards the small size farms, reinforcing perhaps 
tenant-operated or small owner-operated farms. 

These changes in the structure of operational 
holdings in the sixties brought about shifts in shares cf 
various size of farms in siqnificant ways. These shares 
by size of farm are shown in Table 3.17 and in Charts 3.9 
and 3.10. The most significant were changes in shares cf 
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TABLE 3.15 


Distribution of Operational Holdings in Pakistan and Provinces, 
1960 and 1972 


Farm 
Size 
(acres) 


Under 5.0 


5.0 to 
«12.5 


12.5 to 
«25.0 


25.0 to 
«50.0 


50.0 to 
«150.0 


150.0 
and over 


All 
Sizes 


Region 


Pakistan 
Punjab 
Sind 
Pakistan 
Punjab 
Sind 
Pakistan 
Punjab 
Sind 
Pakistan 
Punjab 
Sind 
Pakistan 
Punjab 
Sind 
Pakistan 
Punjab: 
Sind 
Pakistan 
Punjab 
Sind 


Number 


of Farms (000) 


Per- 
cent 


Change 


Farm Area (000 acres) 


1960 


4,591 
3,192 
529 
10,903 
7,281 
2,180 
12,533 
8, 326 
2,776 
9,468 
5,903 
2,044 
6,539 
3,087 
1,372 
4,896 
1,426 
797 
48,930 
29,214 
9,698 


1972 


2,563 
1,503 
424 
12,338 
7,619 
3,261 


13,061 


8,942 
2,766 
9,215 
6,608 
1,247 
7,402 
4,569 
31,013 
4,482 
1,789 
748 


49,061 


31,030 
9,460 


Source: See Table.1.5. 
~ 3 


marginal and very large : farms and their area in tke 
Punjab; the share of marginal farms and their area almost 
halved and the share of very large farms doubled, though 
their share in total area increased from 16 percent to 21 
percent. Next in order were changes in shares cf small 
farms in Sind: their share in number increased from 23 
percent to 52 percent and in area from 23 percent to 35 
percent, In the Punjab, in general, except for marginal 
fa-ms whose share in number and area declined 
substantially, shares of farm sizes increased, though 
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TABLE 3.16 
Average Size of Operational Holdings in Pakistan and Provinces, 1960 
and 1972 (Acres per Farm) 





Pakistan Punjab Sind 
Farm Size 
(acres) 
1960 1972 1960 1972 1960 1972 

Under 5.0 1.91 2.42 1.86 2.43 3.04 2.99 
5.0-<12.5 8.14 8.22 8.14 8.23 8.26, 8.43 
12.5-«25.0 17.19 16.45 17.06 16.29 17.57 16.87 
25.0-<50.0 33.22 31.89 32.79 31.62 40.08 31.97 
50.0-«150.0 74.31 71.86 73.50 70.29 98.00 77.92 
150.0 and over 349.71 280.13 285.20 255.57 398.50 249.33 
All Sizes 10.07 13.04 8.78 13.07 14.28 12.65 





Source: See Table 1.5. 


TABLE 3.17 
Distribution of Operational Holdings and Area by Size in Pakistan 
and Provinces, 1960 and 1972 


Pakistan Punjab Sind 
Farm 
Size Year 
(acres) X of % of 4 of 1 of of % of 
Farms Area Farms Area Farms Area 
Under 5.0 1960 49.5 9,4 51.6 10.9 25.6 5.5 
1972 28.2 5.2 26.1 4.8 19.0 4.5 
5.0-<12.5 1960 27.6 22.3 26.9 24.9 38.9 2442 
1972 39.9 29447 39.0 24.6 51.7 34.5 
12.5-<25.0 1960 15.0 25.6 14.7 26.5 2353 28.6 
1972 21.1 26.6 23.1 28.8 21.9 29.2 
25.0-«50.0 1960 5.9 19.4 5.4 20.2 9.0 Ziad 
1972 7.6 18.8 8.8 21.3 5.2 13.2 
50.0-<150.0 1960 1.8 13.4 Le3 10.6 Lek 14.2 
1972 2.7 15.1 2.7 14:7 1.7 10.7 
150.0 & over 1960 0.3 10.0 0.2 4.9 0.3 8.2 
1972 0.4 9.1 0.3 5.8 0.4 7.9 


Source: See Table 1.5. 
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CHART 3.9 
Distribution of Operational Holdings in the Punjab 
(%) Farms Area (96) 
60 50 40 30 20 10 O 10 20 30 40 50 60 
— zd L< 5.0 
Te MAS 4 | [5.0-< 125 
|[------—-4-------—-— - L1 2.5 =< 25.0 
TO NEN 4 [ 25.0 - « 500 
H----4 [ 50.0 - < 150.0 
— 1960 - 
-—— 16079 L- [150.0 & over 


Source: Table 3.17 
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CHART 3.10 


Distribution of Operational Holdings in Sind 


(%) Farms 


Area (%) 


70 60 50 40 30 20 10 O 10 20 30 40 50 60 


—— 1960 
--- 1972 
Source: Table 3.17 
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cnly the share of very large farms increased in the total 
area. In Sind, in general, shares of all farms decreased 
in number and area, except for smali holdings, 

Operational holdings have also changed with respect 
to tenuriai arrangements, These changes are given in 
Tables 3.18 to 3.21. As defined earlier in the chapter, 
farms by tenure have been classified into three groups, 
namely, owner farms, tenant farms and cwner-cum-tenant 
farms, Owner-operated farms were quite visibie in “he 
Punjab, accounting fcr 43 percent cf ali farms. The 
tenant-operated farms were predominant ir Sind (71 
percent in 1360), though their numbers declined in both 
provinces in the sixties. We can also observe that in the 
Funjab number of owner farms deciined but their area 
increased, reflecting movement towards larger size 
owner-operated farms, With this we see that the tenant 
farms decreased sharply (47 percent) as did their area 
(26 percent), Compare these with Sind where cwner farms 
increased by 30 percent, but their area increased by only 
3 percent, This reflects again a movement towards smaller 
farms operated by cwners,. Tenant farms decljned only 
slightly (2 percent), but their area fell more 
Significantly (12 percent). 

If we now look at the tenurial arrangements by farm 
size among marginal farms, the number of owner and tenant 
farms and their area declined drastically in the Punjab. 
In Sind, tenant farms and their area decreased by about 
35 percent, but owner farms and their area increased 
substantially. In smail holdings, in the Punjab, there 
was some increase in the number and area of owner farss 
as also in the number of tenant farms, though the area cf 
tenant farms declined, If Sind, there was a significant 
increase in number and area of both tenant and owner 
farms, In the medium Size’ farms, owner-operated holdings 
and their area increased in bcth frovinces, though the 
increase in Sind was much more significant than in the 
Punjab. The tenant-cperated farms and their area in the 
two provinces declined, The largest decline in 
tenant-operated farms can be noted among large farms’ in 
Sind; it was more limited in the Punjab. It should ke 
pointed out that, among large holdings, cwner farms did 
not increase in Sind, but in the Punjab their number 
increased ky 23 percent and their area by 29 percent. 
More dramatic was the increase in owner farms among very 
large holdings in the Punjab, bus in Sind the cwner and 
terant farms declined in number and area. 

The  owner-cum-tenant farms exist mainly in the 
Punjab, and they have gained both absolutely and 
relatively in the sixties. The trends in the size 
structure of these farms and sources of increase in their 
area are also revealing. We can see that, while this 
category of farms has declined among marginal hoidings, 
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their number and area have increased in all other sizes 
of holdings: the percentage qain in both owned and 
tenanted area seems to be an increasing function of the 
Size of operational holding. Most of the increase in the 
cperated area has come from the rented area. 

We can also see changes in the distribution of farm 
area by tenure, with differences between, the Punjab and 
Sind for 1360 and 1972. 





Farm Area by Tenure Punjab Sind 
1360 1372 1360 41372 
1. All Farm Area 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2. Owner-Operated Area 52.2 54.6 36.7 33.1 
3.  Tenant-Operated Area 47.8 45.4 63.3 60.9 
ae Sharecropped Area 41.5 36.8 60.5 53.4 

b. Rented or Leased 

Area (Cash) 4,5 7.9 2.4 6.7 
C, Rent Free Area 1.8 0.7 0,4 0.8 


The owner-operated area was clearly much higher in the 
Punjab than in Sind in both 1960 and 1972, though in both 
provinces it increased during this period. Most of the 
tenant-operated area in the Punjab and Sind was 
sharecropped, but it had apparently declined over time. 
Renting-out of land on fixed payment (cash or kind) was 
quite limited in the Indus basin. We also find in Tables 
3.18 to 3.20 that 67 percent area of marginal holdings in 
Sind was tenant-operated in 1972, whereas it was only 32 
percent in the Punjab. It declined in both provinces 
during 1960 to 1972. A similar pattern emerges among 
small farms. Among the very large farms, leasing-out on 
cash or fixed rent basis was guite noticeable in the 
Punjab but not in Sind. 


FARM FRAGMENTATION AND LAND UTILIZATION 


Two other aspects of aqrarian structure, which can 
influence use and  rroductivity of land, are farm 
fragmentation and land utilization by size of holdings. 
Farm fragmentation in Pakistan has remained a serious 
problem, and among the small farms it seems to have 
increased, particularly due to the inexorable pressure of 
population. In Table 3.22, we see that in the sixties and 
early Seventies a higher proportion of farms were 
fragmented in the Punjab (62 percent) than in Sind (53 
percent). However, in both provinces, a higher percentage 
cf owner farms than tenant farms were fragmented. It is 
for this reason, and that small farms were mainly 
tenant-operated, that in Sind a much smaller proportion 
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TABLE 3.18 
Distribution of Operational Holdings by Size and Tenure in Pakistan, 
1960 ('000' Farms and Acres) 





Owner-cum- 
All Farms Owner Farms Tenant Farms 

Farm Size 

(acres) 

Number Área Number Area Number Area 

All Sizes 

Pakistan 4,860 48,930 1,998 18,723 834 11,012 
Punjab 3,326 29,214 1,422 11,169 623 7,180 
Sind 679 9,698 137 2,819 60 1,411 
Under 5,0 

Pakistan 2,404 4,591 1,203 2,014 276 716 
Punjab 1,717 3,192 866 1,452 208 547 
Sind 174 529 38 106 5 18 
5.,0-«12.5 

Pakistan 1,340 10,903 434 ' 3,468 293 2,414 
Punjab 894 7,281 313 2,505 231 1,903 
“Sifid 265 2,180 44 360 18 157 
12.5-«25.0 | 7 i 
Pakistan 729 12,533 220 3,747 169 2,922 
Punjab 488 8,326 160 2,686 127 2,176 
Sind 159 2,776 28 505 19 336 
25.0-450.0 

Pakistan 286 9,468 94 3,114 71 2,382 
Punjab 180 5,903- - - 61 1,990 46 1,529 
Sind 61 2,044 16 548 12 407 
50.0-«150.0 

Pakistan 88 6,539 39 3,009 23 1,693 
Punjab 42 3,087 19 1,459 11 788 
Sind 18 1,372 9 677 5 398 
150.0 & over ‘ 

Pakistan, 14 4,896 9 3,372 3 884 
Punjab 5 1,426 3 1,078 1 237 
Sind 2 797 2 623 0.4 95 


wc ————————————————Á—————Á— 
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TABLE 3.18 (cont'd) 








| hangat Karma Owner Tenant-Operated Area 

Farm Size Opera- 

(acres) ——- ted 

Area Share- Leased/ 
Number Area Total Cropped Rented Other 

All Sizes 

Pakistan 2,028 19,195 24,959 23,971 21,271 1,941 759 
Punjab 1,282 10,865 15,252 13,961 12,114 1,319 528 
Sind 483 5,468 3,559 6,136 5,864 232 40 
Under 5.0 i 
Pakistan 925 1,861 2,406 2,185 1,903 175 106 
Punjab 644 1,193. 1,752 1,440 1,266 114 60 
Sind 130 405 113 414 402 10 2 
5,0-«12.5 

Pakistan 613 5,020 4,784 6,119 5,383 571 165 
Punjab 350 2,873 3,552 3,729 3,199 419 110 
Sind 203 1,663 432 1,747 1,696 42 9 
12.5-«25.0 

Pakistan 340 5,864 5,323 7,210 6,480 549 182 
Punjab 202 3,464 3,877 4,448 3,908 403 137 
Sind 112 1,935 666 2,111 2,041 58 12 
25.0-«50,0 

Pakistan 121 M92 4,417 5,051 4,570 345 136 
Punjab 74 2,384 2,853 3,049 2,695 255 100 
Sind 33 1,089 753 1,291 1,233 50 9 
50,0-«150.0 

Pakistan 26 1,837 4,007 2,532 2549L 185 96 
Punjab 12 839 1,961 1,125 955 104 64 
Sind 4 297 904 468 419 44 5 
150 & over 

Pakistan 2 640 4,023 874 684 115 75 
Punjab 0.4 111 1,256 170 91 25 54 
Sind 0.3 79 692 105 72 29 4 
source: Government of Pakistan. Agricultural Census Organization. 


1960 Pakistan Census of Agriculture, Vol. II, 1963. 
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TABLE 3.19 
Distribution of Operational Holdings by Size and Tenure in Pakistan, 


1972 ('000' Farms and Acres) 


Owner-cum 
All Farms Owner Farms Tenant Farms 
Farm 
Size 
(acres) 
Number Area Number Area Number Area 
All Sizes 
Pakistan 3,762 49,061 1,569 19,400 897 15,160 
Punjab 2,375 31,030 1,008 11,951 683 11,050 
Sind 748 9,460 178 2,909 97 1,760 
Under 5.0 
Pakistan 1,059 2,563 650 1,432 125 402 
Punjab 619 1,503 397 896 81 270 
Sind 138 424 49 129 9 30 
5.0-«12.5 
Pakistan 1,501 12,338 449 3,916 381 3,204 
Punjab 926 7,619 332 2,604 296 . 2,502 
Sind 387 3,261 65 523 44 376 
12.5-«25.0 
Pakistan 794 13,061 248 4,085 250 4,269 
Punjab 549 8,942 169 2.732 201 3,427 
Sind 165 2,766 39 689 29 505 
25.0-<50.0 
Pakistan 289 9,215 -Ill 3,516 99 3,300 
Punjab 209 6,608 75 2,349 78 2,571 
Sind 39 1,247 16 514 10 346 
50.0-<150.0 
Pakistan 103 7,402 50 3,652 36 2,666 
Punjab 65 4,569 30 2,177 25 1,777 
Sind 13 1,013 8 605 4 267 
150.0 & over i 
Pakistan 16 4,482 10 2,798 5 1,324 
Punjab 7 1,789 5 1,192 2 502 


Sind 3 748 2 448 1 235 
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TABLE 3.19 (cont'd) 


Tenant Farms 


Owner- 
Farm Opera- 
Size ted 
(acres) Area 
Number Area 
All Sizes 
Pakistan 1,296 14,500 26,388 
Punjab 684 8,029 16,957 
Sind 472 4,790 3,700 
Under 5.0 
Pakistan 284 731 1,618 
Punjab 141 336 1,020 
Sind 84 264 141 
5.0-«12.5 
Pakistan 621 5,218 5,288 
Punjab 298 2,513 3,677 
Sind 278 2,361 669 
12.5-«25.0 
Pakistan 296 4,708 5,904 
Punjab 179 2,782 4,172 
Sind 96 1,573 904 
25.0-<50.0 
Pakistan 79 2,399 5,024 
Punjab 5/ 1,687 3,505 
Sind 12 386 680 
50.0-«150.0 
Pakistan 16 1,085 5,000 
Punjab 10 615 3,074 
Sind 2 140 745 
150.0 & over 
Pakistan l 359 3,556 
Punjab 0.4 94 1,508 
Sind 0.3 66 561 
Source: Government of Pakistan. 





Tenant-Operated Area 


Total 


22,672 
14,073 
5,759 


947 
482 
282 


7,050 
3,942 
2,591 


7,158 
4,769 
1,863 


4,191 
3,102 
566 


2,403 
1,495 
267 


925 
280 
188 


Share 
Crop- 
ped 


18,915 
11,404 


5.047 


Leased 
or 
Rented 


Pakistan Census of Agriculture 1972, Vol. II, Part I, 1976. 





Other 


Agricultural Census Organization. 
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TABLE 3.20 


Distribution of Operational Holdings by Size and Tenure in Pakistan, 
1972 ('000' Farms and Acres) 





Owner Farms Owner-cum-Tenant Farms 

Farm 

Size nnega 

(acres) Number Area sg 

owner- share- 
operated cropped leased other 

All Sizes 

Pakistan 1,569 19,400 897 6,988 6,351 1,584 237 
Punjab 1,008 11,951 683 5,006 4,719 1,204 121 
Sind 178 2,909 97 791 648 270 51 
Under 5.0 

Pakistan 650 1,432 125 186 171 36 9 
Punjab 397 896 81 124 119 23 4 
Sind 49 129 9 12 17 l . = 
5.0-12.5 

Pakistan 499 3,196 381 1,372 1,553 245 34 
Punjab 332 2,604 296 1,073 1,415 195 19 
Sind 65 523 44 146 210 18 2 
12.5-25.0 

Pakistan 248 4,085 250 1,819 2,013 391 46 
Punjab 169 2,732 201 1,440 1,626 331 30 
Sind 39 689 29 215 247 38 5 
25.0-50.0 i 

Pakistan 111 3,516 99 1,508 1,374 374 44 
Punjab 75 2,349 78 1,156 1,080 307 28 
Sind 16 514 10 166 125 52 3 
50.0-150,0 

Pakistan 50 3,652 36: 1,348 926 344 48 
Punjab 30 2,177 25 897 605 246 29 
Sind 8 605 4 140 40 81 6 
150.0 & Over 

Pakistan 10 2,798 5 758 314 195 57 
Punjab. 5 1,192 2 316 73 102 11 
Sind 2 448 1 113 8 80 34 
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TABLE 3.20 (cont'd) 








Tenant Farms 


Farm Area 
Size Num- 
(acres) ber 

share- 


cropped leased other 





All Sizes 

Pakistan 1,296 12,564 1,760 176 
Punjab 684 6,685 1,236 108 

Sind 472 4,399 364 24 
Under 5.0 

Pakistan 284 618 90 23 
Punjab 141 268 54 14 

Sind 84 255 8 1 
5.0-12.5 

Pakistan 621 4,729 432 57 
Punjab 298 1,7 302 34 

Sind 278 2,285 66 10 
12.5-25.0 

Pakistan 296 4,205 466 37 
Punjab 179 2,405 353 24 

Sind 96 1,489 76 8 
25.0-50.0 

Pakistan 79 1,998 373 28 
Punjab 57 1,379 288 20 

Sind 12 314 70 2 
50,0-150.0 

Pakistan 16 778 285 22 
Punjab 10 417 187 11 

Sind 2 51 85 4 
150.0 & Over 

Pakistan 1 235 115 9 
Punjab 0.4 38 52 4 

Sind 0.3 4 60 2 


Source: See Table 3,19, 
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TABLE 3.21 
Change in Distribution of Operational Holdings and Area by Size and 
Tenure in Pakistan and Provinces, 1960 to 1972 





Percentage Change Between 1960 and 1972 


Farm 
Owner- 
Size Region 
(acres) i "WEE bi^ 

cum- Owner Tenant Tenant 

Owner Tenant Tenant Farm Farm Farm 

Farms Farms Farms Area Área Area 

Marginal Pakistan -46.0 -54.7 -69.3 -28.9 -43.9 -60.7 

(<5.0) Punjab -54.2 -61.1 -78.1 -38.3 -50.6 -71.8 

Sind +28.9 +80.0 -35.4 +21.7 +66.7 -34.8 

Small Pakistan + 3.5 +30.0 +1.3 +12.9 +32.7 + 3.9 

(5.0 to Punjab + 6.1 428.1 +14.9 + 4,0 +31.5 -12.5 

<12.5) Sind +47.7 4144.4 +36.9 +45.2 +139.5 +41.9 

Medium Pakistan +12.7 +47.9 -12.9 + 9.0 +46.1 -19.7 

(12.5 to Punjab + 5.6 +58.3 -11.4 + 1.7 +57.5 -19.7 

<25.0). Sind +39.3 +52.6 -14.3 +36.4 +50.3 -18.7 

Large Pakistan +18.1 +39.4 -34.7 +12.9 +38.5 -39.6 

(25.0 to Punjab +23.0 +69.6 -23.0 +18.0 468,1 -29.2 

<50.0) Sind 0.0 -16.7 -63.6 - 6.2 -15.0 -64.6 

Very Large Pakistan +25.0 +57.7 -39.3 +1.1 +54.8 -41.7 

(50.0 and Punjab 459,1 #125.0 -16.1 +32.8 +122.3 -25.4 

over) Sind - 9.1 - 7.4 -46.5 -19.0 + 1.8 -45.2 

All Sizes Pakistan -21.5 + 7.6 -36.1 + 3.6 +37.7 -24.5 

Punjab -29.1 + 9.6 -46.6 + 7.0 +53.9 -26.1 

Sind +29.9 461.7 - 2.3 + 3.2 +24.7 -12.4 

Source: See Tables 3.18 and 3.19. 

of these farms were fragmented than in the Punjab, We 
also observe that fragmentation increased with size of 
operational holdings, Finally, during the sixties, 
fragmentation seems to have declined somewhat more cn 


tenant than cwner farms, 

Regional differences on farm fragmentation within 
each province are also quite revealing, In the Punjab, a 
high degree of fragmentation is cbserved among smali and 
Marginal farms in the Northern and Western Reqions, and 
it has increased over time, In «he Eastern Region, while 
a high percentage of marginal farms were fraqmented, 
proporticn of fragmented farms fell during 1360 to 1972. 
In the Central Region, farm fraqmentation was the lowest, 
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TABLE 3,22 


Distribution of Fragmented Farms by Size in Pakistan and Provinces, 
1960 and 1972 


Percentage of Farms Fragmented 





Farm Owner Owner-cum Tenant 
Size Region All Farms Farms Tenant Farms Farms 
(acres) 
1960 1972 1960 1972 1960 1972 1960 1972 
Under 5,0 Pakistan 44.5 46.9 43.3 47.7 87.7 87.1 33.2 27.6 
Punjab 46.3 49.9 44,2 43.1 87.2 84,0 35.9 27.5 
Sind 15.2 20.2 17.8 19.9 64.4 87.7 12.4 13.3 
5.0 to Pakistan 71.5 63.9 71.4 63.1 93.8 90.8 60.9 47.4 
<12.5 Punjab 76.9 64.2 73.8 60.2 93.6 89.4 68.7 43.6 
Sind 48.1 53.0 46.2 48.4 88.0 93.2 44.9 47.6 
12.5 to Pakistan 79.3 71.1 73.4 67.9 93.9 93.0 75.8 54.8 
«25.0 Punjab 77.6 66.2 72.1 66.2 93.6 92.3 72.0 48.1 
Sind 81.4 69.1 71.4 61.0 94.4 95.0. 81.8 64.6 
25.0 to Pakistan 85.8 79.4 82.0 78.6 96.7 94.6 82.3 61.1 
«50.0 Punjab 83.3 77.8 80.4 77.6 95.9 94.2 77.8 55.7 
Sind 90.5 80.4 86.6 73.7 97.8 94.4 89,8 77.0 
50.0 to Pakistan 91.3 87.3 90.1 85.8 97.9 96.3 87.3 71.4 
<150.0 Punjab 89.4 86.6 89.9 85.0 97.0 96.2 82,2 66.8 
Sind 95.6 85.4 95.8 83,3 98.5 94,0 91.5 78.0 
150.0 and Pakistan 93.5 89.7 93.3 88.2 99.1 96.4 88.2 76.4 
over Punjab 94.3 88.9 94.8 88.5 97.5 94.9 83.0 65.3 
Sind 93.0 84.8 97.0 80.0 100.0 96.5 63.3 82.6 
All Sizes Pakistan 60.6 62.4 55.7 59.3 92.2 91.6 52.4 45.8 
Punjab 61.7 62.4 56.1 56.7 91.7 90.4 53.4 42.8 
Sind 52.7 52.5 51.8 47.5 90.8 93.4 48,2 46.0 
Source: See Tables 3.18 and 3.19. 
especially among marginal farms, and it declined over 
time. It should be noted that in all regions proporticn 
of fragmented farms increased with farm size. Turning to 
the two regions of Sind, farm fragmentation among 
marginal and small farms was much more limited than in 
the Punjab. Nawabshah was the only exception, in which 
fragrentation of small farms was much higher than in ary 
other district of Sind and increased during the sixties. 


In all districts of Sind, as in the Punjab, proportion of 
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TABLE 3.23 
Share of Cultivated, Cropped and Irrigated Area in Total Farm Area by 
Farm Size in Pakistan and Provinces, 1960 and 1972 





Irrigated 
Cultivated Cropped Area Area as 4 of 
Farm Area as 4 of as 4 of All Cultivated 
Size Region All Farm Area Farm Area Area 
(acres) ——————————— ——————— 
1960 1972 1960 1972 1960 1972 
Under Pakistan 86.2 91.6 99,9 121,6 64.5 74.5 
5.0 Punjab 87.1 95.7 96.7 122,3 64.2 75.7 
Sind 92.8 96.7 122.2 138.9 91.4 95.9 
5.0 to Pakistan 88,2 93.4 99.1 112.6 71.9 80.0 
«12.5 Punjab 88.8 96.0 97.2 113.2 71.7 79.0 
Sind 92.6 95,5 116.0 123.8 89.4 94.5 
12.5 to Pakistan 85.5 90.2 90.8 100.1 74,0 78.5 
<25.0 Punjab 86.1 93.1 91.6 103.7 74.7 78.4 
Sind 89.0 89.1 99.4 103,3 86.3 91.0 
25.0 to Pakistan 78.0 84,0 16.5 86.7 68.3 69.9 
«50,0 Punjab 79.3 88.2 80.5 94.2 73.4 71.9 
Sind 81.6 78.5 81.6 81.8 72.4 84.4 
50,0 to Pakistan 59.4 70.8 50.8 68.8 47.5 59,5 
«150.0 Punjab 59.8 80.7 56.6 84.3 57.4 62.4 
Sind 66.5 62.7 60.9 58.5 43.3 76.9 
150.0 Pakistan 34.6 46.2 19.9 40.6 58.4 60.5 
and over Punjab 28.6 61.2 26.6 62.6 21.2 69.6 
Sind 33.0 54.1 29.1 47.2 69,6 78.0 
All Sizes Pakistan 76.1 83,0 78.3 91.7 67.8 73.7 
Punjab 79.9 89.2 84.4 99.7 70.6 74.6 
Sind 80.7 84.6 89.1 99.8 78.9 90.0 


Source: See Tables 3.18 and 3.19. 


fragmented farms increased with farm size. The major 
difference between the Northern and Southern Regions in 
Sind is that fragmentation in general detreaséd in the 
south, but in the. north it decreased only among large 
farms and in fact increased on marginal and small farms. 
Finally, a few words on various indicators of land 
use. These are shown in Table 3.23. Larger farms in all 
areas have lower iand use and cropping intenSities than 
small farms. That the percentage of cultivated area 
increased during 1960 to 1972 reflects pressure of 
populaticn on land, and it was more evident in the Punjab 
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than in Sind. While land use intensity increased during 
the twelve year period, it falls as farm size increases 
in both 1960 and 1972. This was particularily true among 
very large farms in Sind. This is supported further Ly 
more recent (1976) evidence on the extent to which owners 
of various sizes of holdings cultivated their lands. '3 





Size of Owner Percentage of Owner Area Cultivated 
Holding Punjab Sind 
Marginal 78 66 
Small 77 64 
Medium 74 62 
Large 71 62 
Very Large 57 55 


It is apparent that larger farms, especially in Sind, 
regarded their landholding as a source of political power 
and sccial prestige and not necessarily as a meats cf 
production to be used efficiertly. This is strongly 
supported by the fact that cropping intensity was also 
inversely related to size of operational holding in both 
1960 and 1972. Cropping intensity is also affected ky 
percentage of cultivated area to which irrigation water 
Was available. I shali return to problems of efficiency 
in land use, etc. by farm size in Chapter 6. 


SOME EXPLANATIONS OF CHANGES IN AGRARIAN STRUCTURE 


Let us recapitulate what we have observed cn 
agrarian structures in *he Indus basin: 


1. Landownership structure Was generally more 
concentrated in Sind than in the Punjab, though in 
both  rrcvinces there has been marginal reduction in 
top concentration. 


2« Changes in iandownership structure during the 
seventies have increased number of marginal owners 
and their area, especially in the Punjab. Shares of 
all other classes of owners, except small cwners in 
Sind, have declined. Apparently a substantial share 
of the area of very large farms in Sind has been 
transferred to holdings of marginal and small 
owners, but in the Punjab most of it seems to have 
gone to large owners. 


3% Access to land has been less restricted in Sind than 
in the Punjab, because of extensive use of tenants 
by owners of large and very large farms in Sind, In 
the Punjak, on the other hand, there is evidence of 
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greater concentration of access to land, and gains 
have teen made apparently by medium and large owners 
who rented land from marginal cwners. This trend 
toward greater concentration of use of land among 
larger farms is also supported by evidence on the 
increased proportion of self-cultivation of farms by 
owners of medium and large size holdings in the 
Punjab. We find that a similar trend has recently 
emerged in Sind, tkough it has been less pronounced 
among large and very large farms, 


4. We have also found that increasing proportion of 
marginal and small farms, especially among the 
owner-operated in the Punjab, have become fragmented 
in the seventies, though fraqmentation among large 
farms has not increased. 


The mest important among these changes has keen tke 
apparently large increase in the number of marginal 
cwners and their area in the Punjab during the seventies. 
This is in ‘contrast with (a) increased concentration cf 
land use *cward larger farm sizes, (b) increasing degree 
of self-cultivation, and (c) leasing-out of land by 
marginal and smali owners to medium and large owners. In 
Sind, we see that there has been only a marginal decline 
in the concertraticn of landownership in favour of the 
stall and marginal cwner hoidings, indicating to some 
extent the increased availability of land to these 
groups. The access to land in this province has been more 
diffused, which  refiects  sharecroppinq by tenants of a 
high froportion of the area of large and very large owner 
holdings. It should however -be pointed out that in Sind 
there has also been a tendency towards medium size 
holdings and increased self-cuitivation of land by medium 
and large owners. 

The apparently large increase in the number cf 
marginal owners and area in «he seventies, especially in 
the Punjab, would indicate that some landless and 
Marginal owners have acquired land. Explanations of this 
Fhencmenon couid be (a) that land has been purchased by 
Marginal and small cwners from large and very large 
cwners, (b) that land reform measures of 13972 have 
transferred land from the owners of very large holdings 
to marginal cwners and tenants, and (c) that demcgraphic 
pressure has necessitated division of holdings. 

The nost serious problem in interpreting «he 
reported changes in landownership structure in the Indus 
basin during the seventies is that increases in the 
number of marginal owners and certainly in owner area 
among marginal and small holdings cannot be accounted for 
ky transfer of land from other groups of owner holdings, 
In fact, in the Punjak, there was a net increase in the 
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total owner area of 2.76 million acres between 1971 and 
1$76, of which 2.73 million acres appeared as additional 
area of marginal hcldings. The apparent decline in the 
area held by owners of hoidings of over 150 acres, 
perhaps due to the ceiling laws of 1972, seems to have 
been transferred to medium and large holdings. We also 
see that, in the Funjab, the number of all owners 
increased by 1,19 million during 1971 +6 1976. Marginal 
Cwners increased by 1.36 million and the number of owners 
in other groups declined. Some of thése new marginal 
owners could have Leen the former cwners of small 
hcldings. Is this large increase (36 percent) in the 
number of marginal owners a demographic phenomenon? Is 
this due to increased division of owner holdings due to 
laws of inheritance? Is it a result of transfer of land 
to the landless or tenants? Answers to these guestions 
are not easy to explore. For one thing, they will have to 
ke related to the net increase in owner area which is nct 
accounted for by the intergroup land transfers. Where did 
the net increase in owner area come from? Did the 
government allot new area in the seventies which was nct 
privately owned? 
On examining the district data on landownership fcr 
1971 and 1376, I find that over 84 percent of the new 
cwner area of 2.73 miilion acres is in three districts: 
Jhang, Bahawalnagar and Rawalpindi. In fact, in Jhang 
alcne about 1.1 million acres of the new owner land were 
reported during this period, Also, I find that over 52 
percent of 1.19 million new owners “reported in this 
period were in these three districts, although a 
substantial number of new owners were reported in the 
Eastern Region as well. In the absence of any reported 
evidence cf new settlement schemes on state lands in 
these districts, we can only speculate that much of this 
additional area may have been either excluded in the 
earlier records or transferred as marginal lands to the 
landless and tenants, Market transactions among marginal 
owners have not keen evidently large in any area of the 
Punjab. Land market has developed as a result of 
increased demand for land by medium and large size 
hcldings, and sharply increased land rents reported in 
the Punjab bear witness to it. There is some evidence 
that the observed itcrease in rental vaiue of land has 
far exceeded increased land productivity, which will 
further support our assumption that the purchase of land 
by marginal owners could not have been a dominant 
factor.t* Increasing pressure of population on land must 
have contributed as well to this trend. 
In Sind, the number of owners increased by 69,000 
(12 percent) and the owner area increased by 239,000 
acres (2 percent). While we do not precisely know the 
source of additional area in Sind, the intergroup changes 
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in the owner area perhaps resulted from transfer of land 
frcm the very large holdings to some large and some small 
owners. The transfers to large farms (or within very 
large farms under 150 acres) could be to either preempt 
or meet the provisions of the ceiling laws of 1972. I 
have found that over 83 percent of the new area reported 
during 1971 and 1376 was in three districts: Badin, Tatta 
and Nawabshah. Badin alone accounted for about 43 percent 
of this area, As for the increased number of owners 
during the seventies, about 49,000 were marginal and 
20,000 were smail owners, Not all of this increase in the 
number of marginal and small owners cculd have resulted 
frcm the transfer of land to the landless and tenants 
because of “he land reforms of 1972. As we will see in 
Chapter 5, the number of such beneficiaries was far more 
limited. Most of this increase could then ke assumed to 
ke a demographic fhenomenon, partly reflecting the 
division of holdings through inheritance and partly 
increased pressure cf population, What is even more 
Significant is that the additional area of 564,000 acres 
amcng marginai and small owners does not seem to have 
resulted from transfer of land due to reforms or from the 
market process, The apparent decline in the area of other 
sizes of holdings was 325,000 acres. So the additional 
area we observe among marginal and small holdings could 
have either been exluded in the earlier records or 
transferred from the state lands, y 

When we turn to explain changes in the access to 
land, or the distribution of operational holdings, we see 
that small farmers and tenants in the Punjab were being 
squeezed out, The average size of farm of all households, 
of owners, and of owner-cumeatenants increased during 1360 
to 1972. The excepticn to this trend was perhaps the 7.0 
to 12.5 acre size of:farms. This reflects a practice, 
quite ccmmon in the landlord-tenan* system of Sind, in 
which large landowners parcel out on average 10.0 to 12.5 
acres of land to each tenant, A similar practice exists 
in the Punjab, especially in the Western Region where a 
landlord-tenant system dominates. This makes economic 
sense for landowners. Too small a tenant holding (say 
less than 10 acres) would involve unprofitable use of 
resources, especially of work animals and tenant 
families. Large tenant holdings, on the other hand, would 
ailow tenants too large a share in economic and political 
power. 

Renting-out of land by marginal and small owners to 
larger cwners, which has evidently increased in the 
Punjab, is indicative of the high correlation of leasing 
of land with ownership of liquid assets and land itself. 
This phenomenon grew in prominence in the irrigated 
districts of the Punjab during the sixties, in which 
significant policy changes were introduced to stimulate 
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rapid agricultural growth in the Indus basin. These 
policies favoured the development of private tubewells, 
purchase of tractors, fertilizers, pesticides, and the 
use of new seeds of wheat and rice. The same forces can 
explain the increasing trend towards self-cultivation of 
land by medium and large owners, The land reforms of 1959 
{and even of 1972) made little dent on the accessibility 
+o land for the landless and marginal owners. They may 
have instead induced preemptive land transfers, tenant 
evictions and self-cultivation. How eise can one explain 
the increased number of marginai cwners at the same time 
aS operational holdings were beccming larger, especially 
in the Punjab? It seems appropriate then that we examine 
the land tenure system of Pakistan and analyse the nature 
of attempted land reforms in the last three decades, 
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NCTES 


1. On this issue, several studies are now available, 
See, for instance, Perry and Cline, Agrarian Structure, 
Chapters 3 and 4; Khan, Economics of the Green 
Revolution. 


24 I have found some recent studies reflecting 
problems of data, aggregation ard limited scope of 


analysis. See: Rural Development in Bangladesh and 
Pakistan, Chapters 15 (Burki), 16 (Alavi), and 17 
(Gotsch) ; World Bank, Smail Farmers: S.M. Naseem, 


Regional Variation and Structural Changes; Their Effects 


on Labour Absorption in Pakistan's Agriculture, Asian 
Employment Programme, (Bangkok, I.L.0., November 1979). 


3. A similar set of figures had been cited for the 
Punjab by Pakistan Muslim League, Report of the Aqrarian 
Committee (Karachi, 1949). 


4, Even at the end of 1359, number of these 
landowners had not declined noticeably in either the 
Punjab or Sind: their numbers were 2,113 in the Punjab 
and 2,147 in Sind. These figures were given to the author 
by the Punjab Land Commission in November 1978. 


5. See Martial Law Regulation No. 64, 1959, and its 
later amendments. While it was the first nationwide 
t+empt to restructure the land tenure system in (West) 
Pakistan, tenancy acts were passed in the Punjab and Sind 
in 1950. I shall discuss these in «he next chapter. 


6. Evidence on land markets is guite limited. Some 
of it has been cited by Burki, Rural Development in 
Bangladesh and Pakistan, Chapter 15, and by S. Hirashima, 


Sa _— — EE an Opee: e 


The Structure of Disparity in Developing Agriculture 


(Ickyo: Institute of Developing Economies, 1978), 
Chapters 4, 5, and 6. : 


7. There has been substantial discussion in the 
literature on issues of public policy, especially those 
related to the "bimodal" approach in the sixties. I have 
given reference to this in "Land Productivity." 


8. These figures are given by West Pakistan Land 
Commission, Land Reforms in West Pakistan, Voi. III. 
(Lahore, 1368). 


9, Figures on landownership for 1371 and 1376 were 
given tc the author by authority of the Punjab and Sind 
Land Commissions during his visit to Pakistan in 1378, 
These data are disaggregated to the distric: level. 
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10. It is interesting to note that in 1971 over 22 
percent cf rural pcpulation in the Punjab and only 7 
percent in Sind owned land. 


11, The intermedian method is analytically a more 
convenient device than Gini-Lorenz curve tc compare 
changes in distribution of holdings within and between 
regions over time. See: V.S. Vyas, "Some Aspects of 

tructural Change in Indian Agriculture," Indian Journal 
of Agricultural Economics, 1979, 1:1-18, 


timen, aH) eii ciu we ao 





12, This problem has been discussed by S.M, Naseem, 
À National Profile cf Poverty in Pakistan (Bangkok, 
1979). Mimeographed. | 





13. See: Pakistan Census of Agriculture 13572, All 


Pakistan Report, Vol. II, Part 1, Appendix IV. These 
figures were provided by Federal Land Commission in 197€, 


14. See note 6. 
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Land. Reforms |: 
Inaction and Failure 


3 


There are two basic issues related to changes in the 
aqrarian structure of Pakistan. First issue is the land 
systems which Pakistan inherited at its inception .in 
1947. In this I shall include (a) an interpretation cf 
the histcrical antecedents of the land systems and (b} a 
schematic formulaticn of their salient features. A 
disgussicn of the land systems of Pakistan in their 
historical context must take into account:the .diversity 
of circumstances in the Indus basin, However, as we will 
see later, even with these differences, the land systems 
of the Punjab and Sind have shared in common one basic 
characteristic: they were dominated by predatory 
landlordisn, 

The seccnd issue is of land reforms. In this 
chapter, I shall first examine the nature of commitment 
to land reforms in a society in which political power has 
remained mainly in the hands of those, at least at the 
regional level, who would stand to lose much fron a 
successful policy of land reforms, I shall then analyse 
in the next chapter the nature and conseguences of the 
land reform programmes of 1959 and 1972. The former’ was 
enacted by Ayub Khan following the first coup d'etat in 
1958, and the latter was promulgated by Zulfikar “Ali 
Bhutto following the dismemberment of Pakistan in 1971, 


LAND TENURE SYSTEMS OF PAKISTAN: A BACKGROUND 


The land tenure systems of Pakistan were concretized 
during the British raj in India, which began toward the 
end ‘of the 18th century, The pre-British land systems, 
ancrphous as they were, had by and large disintegrated 
during the latter period of the Mughal rule.* However, 
the disintegration of the traditional land systems in the 
Indus -basin took place, as in other parts of the Indian 
sukcontinent, for quite different historical reasons. For 
instance, the land system of the Mughal period in the 
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Punjab had decayed during the 18th century and 
disintegrated toward the end of the Sikh rule after the 
death of Ranjit Singh in 1839. At the time of annextion 
of the Punjab by the British, the land system was in 
chaos.2 In Sind, the traditional iand system had decayed 
due to the interdynastic wars among the Muslim rulers for 
abcut 150 years preceding the British conquest in 1843,23 

There has been a long and interesting debate about 
the nature of the pre=-British land systems, evolved 
mainly during the Mughal rule in India.* The debate has 
centred around the concept of ownership in land. Was land 
privately owned and the owner paid to the sovereign a 
"remuneraticn of sovereignty and protection"? Or was “he 
ruler the sole  landlorzd, granting occupancy rights to 
individuals, and he in return received rent fren 
cultivatcrs? Or was the ownership of land subject to 
simultaneous or competing claims? I shall not discuss all 
aspects of this debateg for it is not central to our 
analysis. I shall instead confine to those asrects cf 
this question which are necessary in understanding the 
land tenure systems which Pakistan inherited in 1947. 

There is now some reasonable agreement “hat during 
the stable period of the Mughal rule a farmer's position 
was of a state tenant, who paid rent to his landlord, the 
ruler, for the usufruct of land. However, in the latter 
stages cf the Mughal rule, occupancy rights had assumed 
the attributes of private ownership in practice, mainly 
because of “he.ercsion of central authority and with it 
the rise of contending claims to power. There is also 
evidence that even during the predecay period of the 
Mughals occupancy rights could be mortgaged or alienated, 
although this was limited to transfers within families cr 
villages. Free alienation on individual basis was not 
recognised. What is even more significant is that the 
ruler collected from peasants payments ranging frcm 
one-third to one-half of the gross value of produce, 
Since the revenue coilected was related to gross produce, 
and took no account of the cost of cultivation,. it could 
not reasonably be regarded as a tax on rentai income, It 
was often itself a paymenz for rent and lef-* little 
reward to the peasant for his own Labour and that of his 
animals. $ 

The Mughals had established a strong ard elaborate 
revenue system around 1571, during the reiqn of Empercr 
Akbar.& Land revenue was collected for the ruler. by his 
agents, assignees of large areas who were often among the 
influential individuals from villages. This class of 
revenue farmers have been called zamindars (landlords) .? 
The other class of assignees were given the right to 
collect for themseives land revenue from peasants within 
a specified area for their services *o the ruler such as 
supplying troops in war. The assigned estates came to Ee 
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kncwn as jagirs (grants/gifts) and their holders as 
jagirdars. 

After the death of Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707, the 
power of the central government eroded substantially in 
several parts of the Mughal Empire. This accelerated the 
tendency among the Zamindars and  jagirdars, the two 
classes cf revenue collectors, and the local chiefs to 
kecome entrenched intermediaries between the ruler and 
the ryot (peasant-cultivator). As the struggie for power 
intensified, in the face of internal strife and invasions 
from abroad, productive activities weakened, revenue 
administration was , broken and the traditiondi rights of 
cwnership and cultivation lost much of ‘their meaning. In 
many areas, the intermediaries strengthened their clain 
on land and increased their hcld on peasants. Multiple 
claims on land and feudal relations between the ryot and 
Zamindars became the major attributes of the land systems 
of India. Shelvankar has described it well: 


What Indian agrarian development created was 
thus a multiplicity of Simultaneous and 
co-crdinate claims on the land. They were 
broadly of three kinds: the customary claims of 
the peasants in the village; the delegated or 
derivative claims of the intermediary; and the 
superior claims of the sovereign. Private 
property in land, as ordinarily understood, can 
only arise when this triple claim has been 
systematised and unified in scme form or 
another,8 


These multiple Claims were "systematised and 
unified! under the British ruie in India. The agrarian 
system of British India had its origins in the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal in 1733.9? This "Settlement", a term 
Signifying the collection of revenue demand from the 
peasantry, conferred proprie-ory rights in land on those 
whe were found as intermediaries between «he ryot and the 
ruler (state) as revenue collectors. When the Mughal rule 
was working normally a zanindar was not, at least 
formally, a property owner, though he was assigned 
specific areas for revenue collection for the ruler. With 
the decline of the Mughal central power, the zamindar (as 
also the jagirdar) took over de facto possession of land. 
The British in their first settlements then qranted to 
this zamindar a property right that in their judgement 
would be stable and ensure the collection of their 
revenue demand through him, These settlements set in 
motion a process of rurai change in which the imposition 
of law and order and associated rights of property 
intensified the problem of landlordism, which retained 
i+s feudal character and created a definite class of rent 
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receivers,!0 As the British rule extended to other areas 
of India, and with the experience gained of the zamindari 
System of revenue settlements in Bengal, new settlements 
were undertaken,!1 

The other major type of settlement, mainly in 
southern India, was the ryotwari system, in which the 
land revenue was collected directly from the ryot through 
the state functionaries and not through the Zamindars. 
This system did not prevent the emergence of parasitic 
landlordism, which in time became aS much a prcblem in 
the ryotwari areas of southern India as it had been in 
the zamindari areas of Bengal and Bihar, A form of 
intermediate revenue settlement between the zamindari and 
ryctwari systems came into effect in the Punjat in the 
second quarter of 19th century. This system Was cailed 
the mahalwari system, which treated a village as a mahal 
(corporate body) and the cultivators there were jointly 
responsible to the government for revenue. For this 
purpose, a village lambardar (headman) was reccgnised, 


END. inicie eS ie uu auum Up ANT ED 
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As in other conguered areas of India, the British 
set three basic objectives in the Indus-basin after the 
conquest of Sind in 1843 and the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849. The first task of the colqnial power was 
naturally to stabilize the.law and order conditions. This 
was achieved mainly by military power and later: by the 
impositicn. of:a strong civil administration, facilitated 
by infrastructural development in roads and railways. But 
coersion alone could not have sustained stable conditions 
for the new rulers, 

The second task then was to make "friends among the 
enemy" and procure necessary funds for the 
administrationi This was to be achieved by: establishing 
in this mainly rural society land institutions which will 
recognise the right of private ownership in land. These 
rights were recognised on large estates held by the 
zamindars (and jagirdars) and on small pieces held by the 
ryot.~ The first revenue settlements in the Punjab and 
Sind were fixed tn cash as specified portion (half of tke 
produce of land cuitivated :by the muzara or hari 
(tenant). The only class of landowners whe were exempt 
from payment of :land revenue were those whose estates 
were recognised as jagir lands. These revenue-free grants 
either were given to some fot their support to the new 
rulers or existed previously which the British allowed to 
continue. 

The third task waS...to increase agricultural 
production, especially of crops for which the demand fer 
industrial use was increasimg in Britain. This was first 
attempted in the Punjab in the last quarter of 19th 
century by establishing an extensive system of canal 
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irrigation and by colonising the crown waste lands. A 
similar development was undertaken in Sind in the first 
quarter cf this century. Colonisation in the Punjab was 
also seen aS an important source of creating yeoman 
farmers, with a "moderate infusion of the capitalist 
element",12 However, in these settlement schemes the 
landiess tenants and village artisans were not the, major 
beneficiaries. Major beneficiaries were those in. the 
society who had proved their loyalty to the British cause 
in India and in some way demonstrated dexterity and 
enterprise. 

The revenue settlements of the British, with revenue 
demand set at rates lower than the rent, created private 
rent property. Land assumed commerical value. These 
conditions did not cleariy exist in the pre-British 
period, because the revenue demand was either equal to cr 
even exceeded the rent. Private rent property was zero. 
Fure rent receivers, landlords, could nct have existed in 
that system, nor could the private lease holders energe. 
There was at best little scope for a land market to 
develop. Land market then emerged within a feudal systen 
for the first time in India.!? 

While peasant-proprietors were small in number and 
owred a limited portion of private land, especially in 
Sind, tke introduction of cash demand by the British 
forced many a small ryot into debt to moneylenders 
(mainly village merchants) who became landowners ty 
acquiring lanë through alienation from those who could 
not bear the perpetual burden of debt. With, landlords, 
who were mainly absentee rent receivers, leaseholding by 
moneylenders also became an important feature of, the land 
tenure systems of the Punjab and Sind. With *he passage 
of time, these leaseholders became yet another layer of 
absentee landlords. There were two serious problems 
associated with this process, First, while most of the 
original landcwners and cultivators in the Punjab and 
Sind were Muslims, the leaseholders (moneylenders) were 
mainly Hindus. Second, the process, of land alienation had 
transferred 20 to 40 percent of the land to new, owners. 
This process was halted to some extent in the Punjab 
after the Land Alienation Act of 1901. However, it 
ccntinued in Sind until the 1930s, !* 

Tillers of land were mainly muzaraeen and haris 
(tenants-at-will), whose rights to cultivate land were 
not recognised in law or practice. Their tenure on land 
was tenuous, dependent on the will of zamindars and 
jagirdars. There were also some occupancy tenants in the 
Punjab, called maurusi muzaraeen, whose rights existed in 
law thouqh they were not necessarily respected in 
practice,  Tenan*ts-at-will, haris, were almost the only 
kind of sharecroppers in Sind; they were also predominant 
in the Punjab. The only class of occupancy tenants in 
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Sind were on jagir lands. They were called mukhadins. 
They enjoyed the usufruct of these lands. Some of them 
accumulated large areas, which they in turn parcelled out 
to haris for cultivation. The landlords rented land to 
tenants on a sharecropping basis. The share of the 
landlord varied between 50 and 60 percent of the gross 
produce and was paid in kind, thus the term batai fcr 
this system of sharing produce in kind. This was not all. 
Tte landlcrds exacted from their tenants abwab ard haboob 
{levies and perquisites) and also begar (free labour). To 
these problems I shall return in the next section. 

With the recognition of absentee landlordism, and 
its protection by the British in the Indus basin as in 
other parts of India, there emerged an agrarian system 
which could not have led to economic development. The 
fusion of the feudal rurai society and British 
adniristration decisively eiiminated the chances fer 
positive change in India. The economic surplus which 
peasants created was appropriated by those in the society 
whe failed  *o invest in industrial growth, The relative 
abundance of land was fast disappearing and the peasant 
populaticr was rising at unprecedented rates, with their 
consequent adverse effects on prospects of growth and cn 
the condition of peasants. The problem cf 
underdevelopment was intensified further by the qrowing 
imbalance between land and population. The British 
settlements gave birth to an economic and political 
system which could not get the Indian society in general 
and peasantry in particular out of the morass cf 
backwardness. This system reinforced feudal relations on 
land which, thoigh asymmetriéal, provided a measure of 
Stability for the colcnial power to rule India.!95 


THE LAND SYSTEMS OF PAKISTAN 


There is no easy way to capture all of the central 
features of the iand tenure systems which existed in 
Pakistan in 1947. I have attempted a schematic 
formulation in Chart 4,1, There were essentially two land 
Systems in the Indus basin, with regional variations in 
tenurial arrangements, in layers of intermediaries cn 
land and in the degree of land concentration. The 
dominant among these two waè the landlord-tenant system. 
The other System was of peasant-proprietors or 
owner-cultivators. 

While precise estimates on owners, tenants, etc, are 
not available for 1947, it is estimated that over 75 
percent of the agricultural population was of 
peaSant- proprietors and tenants in the Punjab and Sind, 16 
It is also estimated that most farms in Sind were 
Operated by haris and they cultivated over 50 percent of 
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CHART 4.1 
The Land Tenure System in Pakistan (circa 1947) 


Non-Revenue Lands Revenue Lands 
(jagirs) 
Landlords Landlords Small Owners 
(jagirdars) (zamindars) (ryot) 









Lease 
Occupancy Tenants Holders 


(mukhadims) 


Tenants-at Tenants-at Tenants-at "Occupancy Tenants-at Self- Tenants-at-will 
-will -will -will Hereditary Tenants will cultivators 
(haris/muzaraeen) (maurusi haris/muzaraeen) (khud-kasht) 
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the cultivable area, In the Punjab, over 58 percent of 
the cultivated area was farmed by nuzaraeer,. 
Landownership was highly concentrated in both prcvinces. 
Owners of holdings cf over 100 acres constituted only 2 
percent and 9 percent of all cwners in the Punjab and 
Sind, but they owned 41 percent and 52 percent of area in 
the two provinces, The really large landowners, with 
holdings cf cver 500 acres, constituted 0,5 percent and 
one percent of all owners, but owned 25 and 30 percent cf 
the area. It should also be remembered that most large 
hcldings {ranging frcm 50 to 75 percent) had a very high 
percentage of their area uncultivated. Cultivated areas 
of these holdings were operated mainly by tenants: 75 
percent in Sind and 60 percent in the Punjab. 
Peasant-proprietors, with holdings of 5 acres or less, 
were evidently more numerous in the Punjab than in Sind: 
67 percent of all owners in the former and 30 percent in 
the latter. However, they owned only 30 and 4 percent of 
all area. Most of these peasant-proprietors were in the 
newly settled and irrigated areas (canal colonies and 
central districts) of the Punjab. 

In the Jlandlord-tenant system, the first group 
controlled most of the land, although it was small in 
number. The second group, though numerous, owned no land 
and enjoyed few if any permanent or recognised rights to 
its cultivation. The zamindars had rights of ownership 
which were heritable, partible and alienable, Only some 
jagir. lands were not heritable. Most zamindars parcelled 
their lands out to tenants in small lots, usually of less 
than 15 acres. A zamindar used an ahalkar or a kamdar 
(supervisor) on tenants. He paid to the state as land 
revenue about 50 percent of his net rental share in tke 
Punjab (and 33 percent in Sind) for each matured crop, 

The tenants were mainly landless sharecroppers, who 
traded their labour and that of a pair of oxen for a 
return which in theory was about one-half of the crop 
output they produced on gamindar's land. The tenants 
supplied seeds and implements and paid water charges, but 
they did nct pay land revenye to the state. The haris in 
Sind enjoyed no legal rights on tenancy; their contract 
with zamindars was verbal and annual. Similar terms 
existed for the ordinary muzaraeen in the Punjab. For 
raurusi muzaraecen, their tenancy rights and contract with 
zamindar were to be requlated by the Punjab Tenancy Act 
of 1887. The conditions of occupancy for these tenants 
were by no means easy to fulfil in practice, reducing 
their status to that of tenants-at-will. 

There were then two basic features of the 
landlord-tenant relationship on land, namely (1) the 
batai system, and (2) the temporary tenure a tenant held 
at the pleasure of his landlord, who at least in Sind 
requlated the tenancy by a system of shifting 
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cultivation. The batai system had two parts. First, there 
was the distribution of crop shares. between landlord and 
tenant on a 50:50 or 40:60 basis. Second, a zamindar 
charged his tenant akwab or haboob, which ranged in 
number from five tc twenty. Their number depended on 
tradition in a particular area, Their total bite on a 
terant's share varied from about 5. to 30 percent. Many 
tenants-at-will were also required to provide begar to 
zamindar on demand. In Sind, a zamindar assigned to a 
tenant each year a different parcel of land, supposedly 
to rotate crops in a water-scarce agricultura, system, 

In disputes arising from the batai system, no legal 
protection existed for the landless tenants jin any area. 
Even in the case cf occupancy tenants in the Punjat, 
where such legal protection did exist, the political 
influence of zamindar with revenue officials at the loca} 
level determined the outcome of disputes. Like much else, 
the batai system was maintained by the power gf 
zamindars. More Significantly, this system of crop 
sharing militated against the development of aqriculture 
as it was unjust to tenants in the extreme. There existed 
no incentive for the tenant to expand production. By the 
same token, it did not create any pressure on the 
landlord to undertake investmant to make crop production 
more efficient. With the ownership of large landed 
estates concentrated in the hands of these zamindars, it 
encouraged absentee landlordism. The transfer of surplus 
from *he tenant to zamindar was ensured by the social and 
political power enjoyed by iandlords in the society, 
buttressed of course by the legai and administrative 
structure of the state, . 

Peasant-proprietors played an important role only in 
the newly settled areas of the Punjab, Many of these 
cultivators had lost their lands to moneylenders. Those 
whc survived faced a new menace resulting from ingreased 
fragmentation of holdings. Fragmentation of holdings 
intensified because of rising population on land and 
operation of the customary law of inheritance among 
Muslims. In some areas, many of these small .owners could 
not sustain their families entirely on their own 
holdings. They became progressively tenants as well. So 
their existence was only slightly less precarious than of 
the landless tenants. 1 

Differences though there were between the Punjab and 
Sind provinces, the rural scene in the Indus basin was 
dominated by two factors, Most power resided in the hands 
of those who were small in number but whose economic 
contribution to agricultural output was that they owned 
and controlled large tracts of land. Most peagants, on 
the other hand, were landless tenants and small owners. 
The tenure of the landless tenant was tenuous and the 
existence of small owner was only slightly better. The 
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asymmetrical relations in this predominantly 
landlord-tenant system were maintained and reinforced ty 
the monopoly power of the absentee landlords and 
supported by the state, The characterisation of tenants, 
no matter which source one cares to select among many, 
clearly established them as cultivators who had icw 
economic and social status and whose surpluses were 
transferred to a dominant class of rulers, the 
zamindars.!*? 

The major attributes of the land system of Pakistan 
in 1947 were: (1) concentration of landownership, (2) 
absentee landlordism, (3) temporary and uncertain tenure 
of sharecroprers, (4) sharecropping in kind with levies 
and perguisites, and (5) highly fragmented holdings of 
small and marginal cwners. Thus the land problem in 
Pakistan manifested itself in concentration of land in 
the hands of a minority of landlords who neither managed 
nor cultivated their lands and in the dissociation from 
ownership of majority of peasants who cultivated land 
over which they had few if any rights. The central 
question of land policy was then the removal cf 
discrepancy between ownership of land and its 
cultivation. I now turn *o analyse the attempts made in 
Pakistan to restructure the land system and their 
consequent effects on the economy. 18 


LAND REFORMS IN PAKISTAN, 1947 TO 1958: A STORY OF 
FAILURES 


The demand for a separate homeland for Muslims‘ cf 
India was led by the All India Muslim League. Despite «he 
fact that the leaderskip of Muslim League was firmly in 
tte hands of Jandlords, at least at the regional level in 
parts of British India which now constitute Pakistan, *he 
political rhetoric of the party included land reforms to 
wrest power from the British rulers. Promises of change, 
including land reforms, were independent of the social 
character of the elite who were demanding Pakistan, It 
Shculd, however, be noted that, unlike the specific 
commitments by the All India National Congress, Muslin 
League had at no time before 1947 formulated a programme 
cf reforms for the new state of Pakistan. Islam provided 
the political ideology. Islamic egalitarianism, justice 
and brotherhood were the oft-repeated slogans on public 
platforms. 

Landlcrds were “he largest single group in the 
Central Muslim League Council. Their position was even 
more dominant in the regions now in Pakistan. For 
instance, about 50 percent of the councilmen from the 
Punjab and over 60 percent from Sind were landlords, 19 
There were scme young Muslim Leaquers, mainly from the 
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areas which are new in India and Bangladesh, who 
exrressed deep concern about the peasants and the 
parasitic nature of their landlords. Similar concern was 
voiced on occasions by some young leaders from «he: Punjab 
and Sind, although they were regarded "radical" and 
"SoCialist",?0 While Mohammed Ali Jinnah, (himself not a 
landowner) was the undisputed leader of Muslim Leauge, he 
could not antagonise the #raditional elite of Muslims, 
zamindars and pirs (religious leaders), at a time when 
the struggle for Pakistan was most intense against the 
British and Hindus, He did, however, speak out 
occasionally cn issues of poverty and development: 

The creation of Pakistan predictably increased’ the 
power of landlords. The departure of the British 
administrators and Hindu moneylenders made the exercise 
cf power more convenient and visible, In. the confusion, 
which followed the partitioning of British India, many 
landowners gained additional lands. This they did in 
several ways. Some of them purchased it from,the fleeing 
Hindus at ncminal prices, Others managed to get more land 
by their influence on revenue officials. Still others 
heid de facto possession of what was the state evacuee 
property. It was, however, necessary for the ruling elite 
+o appear to be ccncerzned about remedying «he hardships 
faced by peasants, especiaily tenants-at-will who formed 
the largest section in rural areas. 

The landed elite had to gain political legitimacy in 
the new state. It was no longer possible for the newly 
established regime to continue enjoying mass support 
without formalising into a definite programme the pledges 
they had made to their constituents in the name of Islan. 
The British ruler and Hindu moneylender had gcne. Who 
were now the oppressors of the landless and small 
peasantry? An Islamic state could not be compatible with 
a feudal land system, although the system had so far been 
dcminated by Muslim landiords, There was, also the concern 
that agricultural stagnation could, in the face of 
increasing population, undermine the stability of the new 
regime in Pakistan. The replacement of a -largely 
unproductive landed gentry by a landowing class actively 
interested and engaged in farming appeared to be one cf 
the most important conditions for agricultural progress, 
Further, the rural scene was by no means harmonious: 
landlord-tenant disputes and sporadic clashes in the 
Punjab and Sind were reported, The law and order 
situation was not entirely under control in several parts 
of the country.2! Finally, the influx of over seven 
million Muslim refugees from India created, new problems, 
amcng which was the question of their reset-lement cn 
evacuee lands. As we will see later, this problem 
complicated further the claims of local landless tenants, 
particularly in Sind. 22 
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The Muslim League Agrarian Committee Report, 1949 





The first general commitment to land reforms at the 
national level appeared in the Report of the Aqrarian 
Committee of Pakistan Muslim Léague in June 1949,23 This 
report made a forceful “expression of concern about the 
land problem and stressed the need to institute agrarian 
reforms, It was partly am ádmission of failure of the 
provincial administrations to make any movement toward 
change in the asymmetrical relationships on land. With 
these I shall deal in the next two sections, because the 
differences in approaches between the Punjab and Sind to 
land reforms were clearly necessitated by their specific 
land problems. 

The Muslim League. Agrarian Committee, led bya 
landlord from the Punjab, after quoting extensively from 
statements of Mohammed Ali Jinnah (who died in 1948), 
stated the- pátty'S5 objectives in following terms: 


The economic ideoloqy of the Muslim League 
therefore is precise and definite. It is based 
on the democratic and egualitarian princirles of 
Islam. in which there“ is no room for oppression, 
exploitation or enslavement. More specifically, 
in the field cf agrarian relationships, an 
application of the ideology of the Muslim Leaque 
can ohly mean a liquidation of feudalism....?* 
P TD 
In order to further emphasize its intent, the committee 
added: 


The statesmanship, the integrity and the vision 
of the leadership of the Muslim League is on 
test. The Muslim League is called upon to 
formulate an economic policy which inspires the 
common man with the faith that the future 
structure óf Pakistan is. going to be based on 
economic jus*ice, and that the maldistribution 
of wealth shall ke redressed in favour of those 
who labour and toil. Unless a clear and precise 
programme is: formulated which is not based on 
vagie geheralisation and pious but insusbtantial 
expression of good-intentions, but actually lays 
down the definite steps by which an unambiguous 
series of reforhs are to be carried out in a 
specified period, it is not possible, nor would 
there” be any justification for sustaining 
amonjst the people any real interest or 
confidence in the Muslim League.?5 


The last sentence in this quotation was almost prophetic, 
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as events in the early fifties disintegrated the Muslin 
League, The committee first examined the land tenure 
systems of Pakistan and concluded: 


eeean eguitable and prosperous land system in 
Western Pakistan must be founded on a State 
regulated ownership of holdings by 
self-cultivating peasant farmers, coupled with 
the economic enlargement of the size of 
holdings, promotion of scientific methods of 
intensive farming and cooperation in various 
aspects of agriculture through the intervention 
of viliage communities. This must involve the 
gradual elimination from our economy of 
landlordism and all superior but idle interests 
in land above the actual cultivator, 26 


The committee tempered its rhetoric with emphasis cn 
the character of Muslim League as a "representative 
organisation of every class and: interest of the people of 
Pakistan", It, therefore, went on to stress the need to 
"seek adjustments of the social structure in an 
evclutionary rather than in a violent manner", To 
accommodate its rhetoric with emphasis cn gradualisn, the 
committee divided its recommendations into two parts 
Part I contained the "minimum steps" which were to te 
taken to "reform our: present land system and bring relief 
tc the tiller of the soil from the most oppressive 
features of feudalism’ ,27 Part il ihcluded 
recommendations which wouid provide "a real solution cf 
our agrarian problems", These recommendations were to ke 
implemented "within the shortest practicable space of 
time", It is quite evident that members of the ccmmittee 
were sensitive tc what was at that time politically 
acceptable to the landed interests in Pakistan. 

We should look at these recommendations for at least 
two reasons. First, they will provide some measure of the 
incongruity which existed between the suggested programme 
and the interests of those who dominated the Muslin 
League. Second, since they presented the first concrete 
programme for agrarian reforms in Pakistan, we will get a 
perspective within which the land reforms of 1959 ard 
1972 can be assessed, 28 


A. Recommendations of Part I: Short-Term Measures 
1. Immediate abolition of  jagirs (and inams) without 
compensation. 


Dis Occupancy laa as existed in the Punjab, should 
become  cwners The new owners could make payments 
within four years for this land directly to 
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landlords or through the state. Payment was to ke 
fixed at four times the annual rent. 


Tenants-at-wiil, predominant in all regions, were to 
be given greater security of tenure: 


a. period of tenancy should increase to at least 15 
years; 


b. all contracts between landlord and tenant should 
ke written; 


C. conditions of eviction will be those specified 
in the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887, which created 
occupancy tenants; 


d. the leaseholder of a landlord's land should also 
be bound ky a written contract. 


Landlord was to be allowed an area not exceeding 25 
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not be expanded later by alienation, etc. 


Landlords could demand from tenants rent, of which a 
statutory limit could be fixed in the contract or 
agreed upon between landlord and tenant, Ali levies, 
perquisites, services must be abolished. 


Cash rent should replace rent in kind: a sliding 
scale system of payment of rent, as for land 
revenue, should be established. Since the committee 
thought that the change from kind to cash rents 
would take some time, it suggested changes in the 
batai system as follows: 


ae share of landlord should not exceed 2/5ths cf 
the gross prcduce; 


b. normal expenses of cultivation should be 
incurred by tenant, but his minimum share in 
gross produce should be 3/5ths; 


ce if an existing agreement allows a tenant a more 
favourable share, he should continue to get it; 


d. if a landlord leases his land, the total share 
of landlord and lessee should not exceed 2/5ths 
of the gross produce, 


Peasant-proprietors. and small owners should continue 
to pay. land ‘revenue as tax to the state, but owners 
of large ‘farms should be subject to agricultural 
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income tax as well. 


On agricultural labour and village artisans, the 
committee recommended introduction of minimus wages, 
working hours, unemployment insurance, health 
insurance, pensions and medical aid, etc. 


Be Recommendations of Part Il: Long-Term Measures 





Large landed estates in private hands -can te 
abolished in following steps: 


ae ceiling on landownership: maximum area cf 
individual holding was to be 3150 acres :cf 
irrigated iand or up to 450 acres of unirrigated 
land; 


b. land above this ceiling should ke resumed by the 
state; 


C. owners of resumed land were to be paid 
compensation by a slab system, with a maximum of 
Rs, 1.5 millicn. Some of this payment was to ke 
in cash and the rest in government bonds at 4% 
annual interest and redeemable in 20 years; 


d. to prevent expansion of private holding, 
legislation should be passed prohibiting 
acguisition of land above the ceiling ky 
purchase, gift or inheritance; 


e. resumed land was to be redistributed to tenants, 
landless workers and smali cultivators: the 
guiding principle was to be the "economic size 
of holding", an area which an average size 
family could cultivate for its:income without 
using fermanent hired workers. 


The committee presented three alternative methods of 
land redistribution: 


ae sell resumed land in parcels to individual 
cultivators, tenants, landless workers; 


b. rent out land in parcels to peasant-cultivators 
on a permanent basis and the state remains its 
owner; 


C, distribute resumed land to homesteads of 
cultivators who form village ccmmuni*ies 
organised on the basis of cooperative farming. 
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The committee recommended that an expert team could 
explore the alternative methods of land redistribution, 
Its own preference was for cooperatives or collectives at 
the village level, which will be controlled by the state. 
The committee was clearly confused and ambivalent on the 
new State of landownership, especiaily because it was 
concerned about the Islamic laws on private property and 
its inheritance. 

While the committee was in favour of going slow cn 
its long-term measures in Part II, the members wanted 
their recommendations on tenancy reforms legislated 
immediately. The committee thought that the work cf 
tenancy legislation and ‘abolition of  jagirs could te 
"watched by locally-constituted and representative 
village bodies", Also, it stated that "it would ke 
appropriate if the steps to implement these 
recommendations are taken directly by the Central 
Pakistan Government and not left piecemeal to the various 
Provincial Gcvernments",?9 The reasons were that this 
approach will create a uniform agrarian structure 
throughout Pakistan and also reflect a broad policy 
commitment by the Muslim League regime. i^ suspect that 
the members were also influenced by the demonstrable 
failures of tenancy reforms, which had been recommended 
for Sind and were under way in the Punjab. 

The Pakistan Muslim League Council accepted these 
recommendations. The Report was then apparently filed Ly 
the Muslim League government. No acticn followed, To ke 
fair, the Retort perhaps exerted some influence on «he 
outcome of tenancy reforms in the Punjab and Sind in the 
early fifties. In any case, it became an important source 
cf reference for. future documents cn land reforms in 
Pakistan! 

It seems appropriate that we now turn our attention 
to the provinces of the Punjab and Sind separately. While 
these two provinces shared the pathology of feudalisn, 
there were significant differences in the structure cf 
holdings, tenancy and in the approaches adopted to 
readjust agrariah rélations. 


Tenancy Reforms in the Punjab 


The land system of the Punjab. developed mainly 
during the British administration after 1849. The first 
Settlement recognised private ownership of land, with a 
landlord-tenant System taking the dominant positicn 
alcngwith some peasant-proprietors. The British kept, as 
in other areas - of India, large tracts of land in the 
hards of the state. These Jands were colonised with the 
establishment of an irrigation system in 1870s. In the 
new settlers on these lands the British administrators 
saw the beginning of Yeomanry in the Punjab.39 
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To maintain social and political stability, the 
British legislated in 1887 the Punjab Tenancy Act, which 
was to regulate landlord-tenant relations. It created a 
measure of security to some tenants against evictions, 
levies and perquisites. These tenants were then called 
maurusi  muzaraeen or occupancy tenants. Perhaps the most 
critical requirement for a terant ‘to acquire the mew 
status was that he should have,‘occupied a particular 
piece of land for over twenty: years, The other problem, 
which assumed serious proportions towards the end of the 
19th century, was the alienation and transfer of land 
from the cultivating owners (small peasant-proprietors) 
to noncultivating owners (moneylenders). This transfer 
resulted mainly from the unbearable fetters-of debt in 
which the small owners were caught. More significantly, 
small owners, were largely Muslims and moneylenders were 
mainly non-Muslims (Hindus) who had no direct interest in 
the use of land. The transfer of land, and the 
concomitant transformation of the fcrmer owners into 
dekt-ridden tenants, created a new layer of 
intermediaries on land who had interest only in its 
produce. To arrest the power of peasants to alienate 
their land to noncultivating classes, the British 
administration passed the Land Alienation Act in 1901.31 

At the time of parititon of India, Punjab had a 
predominatly  landlord-tenant system, in which only a 
small proportion of tenants enjoyed occupancy rights. The 
other land system, the owner-operated, was partly a 
product of the first British settlement and. partly a 
result of land colonisation schemes. The major problem of 
these farms, at least in the Central and Northern 
districts, was their increasing fragmentation, Even in 
the newly settled areas, fragmentation of small owner 
farms and creation of landlord-tenant relations had 
kecome serious problems. 

After the creation of Pakistan, and at the behest of 
the Muslin League Agrarian Committee, the Punjab 
government appointed a Tenancy Laws Enquiry Committee in 
1949, This committee recommended *hree measures, namely, 
(1) abolition of occupancy tenancy, (2) transfer of 
ownership right to occupancy. tenants, and (3) abolition 
of payments by tenants to landlords of nonstatutory 
exactions, haboob, and the guarantee of security to 
*tenants-at-will. Of these recommendations, the Punjab 
government legislated oniy one by amending the Punjab 
Tenancy Act of 1887. The arendment abolished payment cf 
ievies ard rerguisites by tenants to landlords. The 
amended act was called the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1950.3? 
Consequent to the large-scale evictions of tenants in 
Sird, which followed the passage of Sind Tenancy Act of 
1950, the Punjab government passed another act, called 
the Punjab Protection and Restoration of Tenancy Rights 
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Act of 31950. Evictions of tenants were not prevented by 
this Acta Landlords could eaSily circumvent the 
conditions provided in the Act, and in this they used the 
courts with good effect, The problem was most severe for 
tenants used by landlords on khudkasht lands, the area 
being 25 acres irrigated or 50 acres unirrigated. There 
was no protection provided in any act to tenants 
cultivating these lands. 

Tc reflect the sensitivity of government to the 
recommendations of the Punjab Tenancy Laws Enquiry 
Committee, three amendments were made to the Punjab 
Tenancy Act of 1950.33 The Punjab Tenancy (Amendment) Act 
of 1952 legislated that (1) otcupancy tenancy would no 
longer exist and lands occupied by tenants will he 
transferred to them, (2) the batai share of landlords was 
reduced from 50 to 40 percent of the gross produce, and 
(3) area of khudkasht lands allowed to landlords was 
increased to 50 acres irrigated or 100 acres unirrigated. 
There were several prorlems associated with the method of 
compensation which the new owners “(former occupancy 
tenants) would pay to landlords :: and about the 
self-cultivated area. Landiords objected td the. abolition 
cf occupancy tenancy cn the ground that it would lead to 
fragmentation cf holdings. To compensate the iandlord for 
loss in his share in the gross produce, a tenant was 
required to pay the government dues (land revenue) 
FIcportionately. Further, on khudkasht lands, landlords 
were allowed tc take from their tenants 50 percent of the 
gross produce. Since the problems of declarations on 
khudkasht lands were not settled until the mid-fifties, 
the provision of reduced rent couid not be enforced to 
give relief to tenants. * 

While landlordism was a dominant feature of the 
agrarian scene in the Punjab, jagirdars (and jagir lands) 
did not constitute a particularly significant part of the 
land system, Their existence was noteworthy only in the 
State of Bahawalpur, which iater became a part of the 
Punjab, The Punjab government enacted the Punjab 
Abolition of Jagirs Act'of 1952, abolishing revenue-free 
estates and other such grants. 38 There was no 
compensation to ke paid to holders of these grants. The 
military, religious and charitable grants were not 
abolished, It should ke remembered that the abolition cf 
jagirs did not affect the ownership of large ianded 
estates. The only change it brought about was that, like 
other zamindars, -jagirdars would pay land revenue to the 
state.  Landiordism remained intact, for there was no 
limit tc the area of land one could own as long as the 
owner paid legal dues (land revenue and water rates) to 
the government, 
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After the conguest of Sind in 1843, the British made 
their first settlements on the basis that land, was held 
directly from the state on a tenancy basis but its 
security was guaranteed. Payment of land reverue was a 
condition for the usufruct of land. The occupant was 
given heritable and transferable rights of occupancy. The 
land system was called the ryotwari system, in which the 
state was the landlord and the cccupant was its ryot cr 
tenant. Sind is an arid region, without adequate natural 
precipitation to sustain much agriculture. Cultivation of 
rice was done-primarly around the nonperennial canals in 
northern Sind. Most areas away from the reaches of these 
canals, drawn from the Indus, were barely cultivated. 
Shifting cultivation of subsistence crops was the 
dotinant characteristic of agriculture. This system was 
changed on a large scale only after the completion of the 
first irrigation scheme in 1932. 

The British granted the ownership rights on iarge 
tracts of land to the Mirs (fcrmer rulers of Sind) as 
jagir lands. They awarded such qrants to others as well, 
depending cn their services to the new rulers. These 
owners of large revenue-free estates became landlords par 
excellence of Sind.35 The ritish also recogrised the 
ownership or controlling rights on land of the former 
intermediaries between the ryot and the state. These 
landlords, as long as they paid land revenue and got the 
lands cultivated, were owners of the estates they held. 
These estates extended in area from a few hundred to 
thousands of acres. 

The zamindar (including jagirdar) in Sind parcelled 
out his cuitivable land to haris, tenants-at-will, in 
lots of 10 to 15 acres, He used the services of kamdars 
to regulate his relations with the hari. The hari was a 
landless sharecropper, who traded his family's labour for 
a share in output which in theory was 50 percent of the 
gicss produce, He alsc suppiied seeds, implements and 
oxen. In addition to the batai share, a hari paid levies, 
perquisites and free labour to the landlord. The landlord 
paid about one-third cf his net rental share to the state 
as land revenue. He usually assigned to a hari each year 
a different block of land tc prevent the hari from 
establishing any occupancy rights on a particular piece 
of land. Unlike cther parts of India, the British did not 
legislate any change in landlord-tenant relations in Sind 
at any *ime, 

While initially zamindars in Sind were all Muslims, 
the process of land alienation due to indebtedness and 
leaseholding ky moneylenders on large estates qradually 
transferred ownership to a new class of absentee 
landowners who we re non-Muslims (Hindus). It was 
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estimated that 30 percent of all private land. in 1327 was 
in the hands of these cwners or leaseholders.36 There was 
ancther process at work too. On jagir lands, mukhadins, 
occupancy tenants, became dominant. They enjoyed the 
usufruct of these lands, though their rights were not 
heritable or alienable until the mid-thirties. Some of 
them remained mainly tenants, but many accumulated large 
areas of jagir lands which they in turn rented to haris 
on a Sharecropping basis. They paid land revenue to 
jagirdars. The mukhadims acquired hereditary rights cf 
occupancy in 1935-36, following the intense sei of a 
newly formed peasant organisation- in Sind, 3? 

Among the most important changes in the aqf'NM ture 
of Sind was’ the completion of Lloyd Barrage (now called 
Sukkur Barrage) on the Indus in 1932. In this zanindar 


In several areas, zamindars succeSsfully claimed Hara 
forfeited lands after they began to receive water, This 
they were allowed under a law by the British in 1332, 
when Sind was still a part. of Bombay Presidency. The 
haris were promised harap, peasant, grants’ on newly 
irrigated state lands, However, state lands in Lloyd 
Barrage area, estimated at over one million acres, were 
sold to settlers mainly from outside Sind. Consequently, 
haris received as harap grants no more than 85,090 acres 
from 1932 to about the time of Independence in 1947. 
Since each hari family received 16 to 24 acres, the total 
number, of- beneficiaries could not have been more than 
5,500. There is also evidénce that there was great 
reluctance oh the part of revenue officials to enter into 
Records of Rights the titles of land haris received from 
the state, 38 

Sind was separated from Bombay Presidency and made a 
province in 1936. The change in the political status cf 
Sind made it possible to start a serious debate on tke 
conditions under which haris were exploited through the 
batai system, abwab and begar. The activities of Sind 
Hari Committee, a peasant orgatisaticn established in 
1930, provided impetus to thesé questions in earnest. The 
passage of tenancy reform acts earlier in other parts of 
India further encouraged the advocates of change in Sind. 
AS a result, the Sind provincial government appointed the 
Tenancy Legislaticn Committee in 1943. The ccmmittee 
published its report in 1945,39 I+ was perhaps the first 
official recognition of grievances of hari against 
zamindar. However, the terms of reference of the 
committee were limited to two questions: Should tenancy 
rights be given to all haris? What should these rights 
be? The committee made two sets of recommendations. 
First, tenancy rights should be given to any hari 
provided he had cultivated the same piece of land (4 
acres) for ‘eight continuous years. Second, the batai 
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system should be retained, although some legal limits 
should be imposed on abwab, which until then had been 

Two strong notes of dissent to the majority report 
were submitted. The first “was written by a front-line 
Muslim Leaguer in Sind. He demanded (a) elimination of 
the batai system, 4b) grant of tenancy rights to all 
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was by a member who was opposed to granting of tenancy 
rights to haris in general even. on the conditions which 
the majority had recommended. No action followed on the 
Report of the Tenancy Legislation Committee, One 
explanation for inaction could be the rapidly pclarised 
political climate in India between the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League, By the end of World War 
II, the British in India were concerned with only one 
question: withdrawal and on what terms? 

The inaction following the publication of the report 
in 1945 increased the pressure on the government to 
resolve the problems of tenancy and sharecropping. The 
Fressure was intensified particularly by activities of 
the Sind Hari Committee. More significantly, Muslin 
landlords, or at least those who were on the bandwagon cf 
Pakistan, could not appear publicly to be against the 
interests of landless Muslim sharecroppers. The Sind 
government then appointed the Hari Enguiry Committee in 
early 13947, using the time-tested method by which a 
problem would be postponed or shelved. It was perhaps 
also a way to defuse the law and order situation in the 
face of communal tension and Violence. Finally, since the 
foreign rulers were at that time packing their baqs,*they 
knew that someone else would have to make the hard 
decisions. 

The terms of reference given tc the Hari Enquiry 
Committee were simply to "examine all the alleged 
grievances of Haris, whether express or implicit",*° The 
ccmmittee had three members, and its chairman was a 
landlord. The members were divided from the beginning 
into a majority of two and a minority of oné The 
majority decided to consider only those measures which 
were "not only practical but feasible without unduly 
disrupting rural economy". The dissenting member, a 
district administrator, strongly urged the other members 
to examine the question of abolishing the zamindari 
system and replacing it with a nationalised landcwnership 
system, although in his minority report he made a case 
for proprietory rights to all tenants. "1 

The majority  repcrt of the committee was published 
in late 1948, over cne year after the creation cf 
Pakistan. It reccommended that, while the batai system 
should remain unchanged, the zamindar should ke 
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prohibited from charging abwab ard begar from the hari. 
However, it disagreed with the recommendations of the 
1943 Tenancy Legislation Committee on permanent tenancy 
rights for all haris in Sind. It is significant that the 
provincial Muslim Leaque qovernment disallowed 
publication of the Minute of Dissent submitted by the 
third member, It was the first clear indication of the 
power of landlords in at least the regional politics of 
the new state. The minority report was published in 1949. 
Perhaps three events made its appearance possible. First, 
by mid-1949 the Report of the Agrarian Committee of 
Pakistan Muslim League had been made public, which 
recommended wide-ranging measures to restructure the land 
system cf West Pakistan, Second, the Chief Minister of 
Sind at that time was a person with apparently no roots 
in the zamindari system. Finally, leaders of the Sind 
Hari Committee exerted their pressure on national 
politicians to intervene on their behalf. 

Almost predictably no action was taken to improve 
the legal status of haris with regard to their tenancy 
rights and the batai shares. The hari leaders in Sind 
intensified their campaign for passage of a tenancy 
legislaticn in the Sind Legislative Assembly. They 
drafted a bill in late 1949, which included (a) akoliticn 
of payment of rent in kind and prohibition of abwab and 
begar, and (b) permanent tenancy rights to haris on lands 
which they were cultivating, without reference toa 
specific period or amount of land.*2 On the side of 
landiords, the leadership of the provincial Muslim League 
returned into the hands of those who had until then 
successfully fought to maintain what they regarded were 
their traditional (and legitimate) rights and claims cn 
haris. In the debate on tenancy rights, accompanied ky 
demonstrations organised by the Sind Hari Committee, 
there followed a great deal of manoeuvring by both 
landiords and leaders of haris. A bill was eventually 
passed in the Sind Assembly, called *he Sind Tenancy Act 
of 1950. 43 

The Sind Tenancy Act of 1350 basicaily provided for 
permanent rights of tenancy to a hari on four acres cf 
land if it was cultivated by him continuously for at 
least three years. The batai system was to be maintained, 
but abwab and begar were abolished. There was a specific 
provision for eviction of a hari by a Zamindar under 
certain conditions ona year's notice. This Act created 
twc immediate problems for haris. The first problem was 
to get their residence established and tenancy rights 
entered into the Record of Rights. The second problem was 
tc forestall eviction from land as a result of the Act 
itself. Since officials of the revenue and police 
services were in the main subservient to landlords, 
enforcement of the Act was bound to create problems fcr 
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haris and not landlords. The Act could not be a deterent 
against the traditional excesses of ‘landlords as long as 

The tenants-at-will faced not only the increased 
insecurity created ky the Act of 1950, but their 
disappointment on its implementation was even greater, 
Petitions on kehalf of tenants to the government bore no 
fruit,** As a token of concession to hari leaders, and 
perhaps in view of the much publicised goals of the 
Muslim League expressed in euphimisns like "Islamic 
Socialism", an executive order abolishing .jagizrs (and 
other revenue-free grants) was passed by the provincial 
government in 1955. It should be pointed out here that a 
bill for abclition.of jagirs had been prepared in 1947, 
but like other measures it was filed. The executive ordet 
of 1955 was challenged in the Sind High Court, The court 
upheld the challenge, which put the issue away from 
public eye. Incidentally, the order would have affected 
about 130 jadirdars in that they would have to pay land 
revenue to the government for their jagirs on akout 1.1 
million acres, 


A FERSPECTIVE CN FAILURES 


Let me now put in perspective the variety of reasons 
for which no meaningful land reforms were undertaken in 
any region of Pakistan. The hold cf landlords cn 
pclitical power in the Punjab and Sind provinces, as in 
cther regions, became quite evident in prcvincial 
elections in the early fifties, In the Punjab Assembly, 
80 percent of seats were captured by large landowners in 
the elections of 1951. Similarly, in the 1953 elections 
in Sind,- 90 percent of assembly seats were occupied ry 
landlords.*5 The constituency of Muslim landiords had 
expanded ir Pakistan because of the exodus of Hindus. 
Many landlords assumed the role of moneylenders, 
increasing their influence not only on their own tenants 
but also on small owners. The functionaries of the state, 
at least at the district and subdistrict (tehsil/taluka) 
levels, could not long survive without the blessings cf 
local landlords. In seme areas, landlords had a parallel 
system of administration of law and order. The 
bureaucracy of revenue department, as civil servants 
presiding -over the revenue courts, had to be responsive 
to the demands of zamindars. 

The position of tenants and small owners had 
weakened substantially aiso by the settlement of Muslim 
refugees on evacuee lands, at least in Sind. Evacuee 
lands were those which the departing non-Muslims left 
behind and the state now claimed their ownership, Some cf 
these lands had been appropriated already by local 
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landlords, Absentee landlordism was reinforced by the 
settlement of refugees who claimed large landed estates, 
This created, at least in Sind, a condition in which 
haris were squeezed out even more,*9 In the Punjab, the 
settlement of Muslim refugees from India added to the 
prcblem of fragmentation in that the new claimants were 
parcelled out land from evacuee and government waste 
lands. The condition of landless tenants weakened also 
because peasant organisations could not grow in strength 
in a political climate in which landlords dominated 
almost all regions of the country. 

In this highly differentiated social and political 
system, landlord-tenant relations were maintained by 
coersion and compassion. The dependence of tenants on 
landlords was reinforced by the fetters of debt and ry 
lack of alternative opportunities of work, This 
dependence was sustained in many areas by two other 
important factors. First, there were the primordial 
relations of kinship and tribe between tenants and 
landlords. Then there was almost no police or legal 
protection for tenants, which maintained a state cf 
insecurity without necessarily evicting them from land. 
Needless to say that coersion and compassion were in the 
main the prerogatives of landlords, for they alone had 
property and power. . 

While this largely asymmetrical system appeared 
Stable, for the marginal adjustments attempted in tenancy 
laws made no impact, there were emerging new forces. Fcr 
one thing, the settlement of Muslim refugees was among 
the most destabilising factor. Then the continuirg 
agricultural ‘stagnation, at least in the food sector, 
with the rapidly ihcreasing population became a serious 
threat to the econcnic and political superstructure cf 
the country. Finally, the political process was itself 
undergoing ominous changes. A brief examination of these 
Changes seems relevant for our analysis.*? 

Failure of the Muslim League became quite apparent 
in the early fifties. The gap between the rhetoric of its 
leaders and their performance eroded public confidence in 
the party and its governments which they had enjoyed in 
the brief honeymoon after the creation of Pakistan. The 
Muslim League had not even given a constitution to the 
country. Probably the most serious setbacks were the 
deaths of Mohammed Ali Jinnah (1948), the founder cf 
Pakistan, and Liaquat Ali Khan (1951), the first Prime 
Minister. The leadership of the Muslim Leaque at the 
federal level passed into the hands of those who could 
net obviously control the balance of power in the 
regions. The provinces were by then the open play-fields 
for zamindars and pirs., In the struggle for power at the 
centre, there emerged a group of ambitious but entirely 
unscrupulous individuals, drawn partly from landowning 
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groups and  par*tl from civil service. While the Muslin 
League government was defeated in provinéial elections cf 
East Bengal in 1953, the process of centralisation of 
power in Pakistan became relentless. 

The process of centralisation was of course 
troceeding under the leadefship of individdals who were 
closely identified .with interests of the Punjab, which 
was the majcrity province in West Pakistan’. The two 
minority provinces, Sind and N.W.F.P.,, and the region ‘cf 
Baluchistan were manipulated into a scheme of therger with 
the Punjab to forma new entity called the "One Unit", 
The One Unit, or the new province of West Pakistan (East 
Bengal was tc be called East Pakistan), was created in 
1955. Regional alliances were forged to support-the idea 
of One Unit, despite evidence cf much resentment inithe 
minority trovinces, The new alliance was dominated 
tasically by regional interests of the Punjab, in which 
its civil servants and landlord-politicians played a 
joint role. With the establishment of West Pakistan as a 
new province, the Muslim League lost power in almost all 
regions, "3 

The power enjoyed by the civil service” in Pakistan 
was never regligible, Civil servants had -enjoyed 
prominence right from the time of Pakistan's creation. 
Their positicn was strengthened guite naturally in the 
early fifties because some of them had joined the 
political process, largely at the expense of 
representative institutions. The landed elite continued 
to exercise their traditional power without hindrance or 
opposition in the countryside. In this they were 
supported by the civilian bureaucracy, as was evidenced 
by the failure of tenancy reform measures legislated in 
the Punjab and Sind. More Significantly, as new 
irrigation and settlement schemes in the Punjab and Sind 
were undertaken in the mid-fifties, civil and military 
bureaucracies were clearly given preferential treatment 
for irriqated lands. In fact, sale and allotment cf these 
lands in Sind to these "outsiders" were quite contrary to 
the promises made by some politicians for peasant grants 
to haris and allotment to small owners, *%9 

The process of political decay was accompanied ky 
stagnation in the economy in general and in aqriculture 
in particular. While more land was being irrigated and 
cultivation expanded, food shortages were increasing. 
However, there was no let up in the rhetoric for economic 
emancipation. The federal government launched the First 
Five-Year Plan in 1955. The authors of this document were 
disappointed by the limited scope of tenancy reforms in 
the Punjab and Sind. Cn their implementation, they were 
more explicit: 


On the whole, the Punjab Tenancy Reform Laws did 
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not produce the desired results, They were not 
fully implemented but they created tensions 
between the landlord and the *enant, 59 


The First Plan document reiterated the urgency to 
bring abcut changes ir the rights on land. It preferred a 
largely peasant-proprietor systen, recommending 
impositicn of ceiling on holdings and redistribution of 
excess land to landless tenants and small owners. Most cf 
the  reccmmendations foliowed closely those made by the 
Agrarian Committee of Pakistan Muslim League in 1949. It 
kecame quite evident though that little relationship 
existed between what was contained in government 
documents and public pronouncements of leaders and the 
actual policies and: programmes followed by them. It seems 
fair to conclude that the approach to land reforms 
depended on the class character of the power elite, As 
long as landlords occupied a central place in “he balance 
of power, and their pcsition remained without threa- in 
rural areas, no land reforms could have been .implemented. 
The political system created no new presures which tke 
ianded elite could not successfully resist. 
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1, Among the earliest writings on the indigenous 
land Systems of India, the three-volume study ky 
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Popular Prakashan, 1969); Barrington Moore, Jr., Social 
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11, The problems associated with the land tax 
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and Debt (London: Cxford University Press, 1928), pp. 
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14. A description of the Punjab Land Alienation Act 
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Sind, see: M.H. Khan, Sind Hari Committee, 1930-1970: A 


Peasant Movement? (Geneva, International Labour Office, 
1979). 
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somewhat exaggerated prose, of landlord-tenant relations 
has been portrayed by M. Masud, Sind, Hari Enquiry 
Committee: Minute of Lissent, (Karachi, 1949), pp. 3-8. 


18. There has’ been no systematic study of the 
reasons for failure to institute any kind of tenancy 
reforms in Pakistán during 1947-1958. 


19. K.B. Sayeed, Pakistan: The Formative Phase, 
1857-1948, Second Edition. (Karachi: Oxford University 
Press, 1968), r. 207. 
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Land Reforms II: 
Attempts and Consequences 


THE LAND REFORMS OF 1959 


There have been various interpretations of the 
causes and consequences of the first coup d'etat led ky 
General Ayub Khan on October 7, 1958.! I shall not here 
discuss all aspects of these guestions. I shall limit ry 
analysis to the nature and effects of iand reforms 
enacted by the military regime in 1959. I* has been 
suqgested that Ayub Khan's regime was not dominated by 
the “agrarian aristocracy", and it enjoyed a large 
measure of political independence with strong support of 
the armed forces. There is also the suggestion that *he 
military regime reflected a "shifting class basis of the 
rower structure from the big landlords, to medium 
land-owners and superior tenants",2 In the initial 
eurhoria after imposition of Martial Law in 1958, the 
Separation of the new regime from the old alliance was 
Seen in fcllowing terms: 


Thus more than ten years.after independence, not 
only the prcblen (of iand reform) was unsolved 
but there was not even the:hope of a solution, 
Dominated as the political parties of West 
Pakistan were by the landed interests, no basic 
change in the structure of land tenure could be 
expected from them, The Repubiicans were hostile 
to the very idea of reform and whatever miqnt 
have been the professions of the Muslim Leaque, 
in view of its pezformance in office, not much 
credence could be attached to its promises about 
the future, Cnly a governmen= completely 
detached from class loyalties could carry 
through a programme of reform.... The reform of 
the land system could, therefore, come only from 
a government that did not owe its authority and 
influence to the agrarian aristocracy, and such 
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a government cane into being after the 
disbandment of the old regime on 7th October, 
1958, 3 


As I shall arque here, the land reform programme 
pursued by Ayub Khan was above all tc legitimise power 
which the military had explicitly taken away frcm 
politicians. On surface, it looked like an attempt to 
demolish the feudal power of  landlords in Pakistani 
politics, It neither broke the power of landlords ner 
made the tenancy humanes In reality, sit dispersed *his 
power to some extent among the landowning classes, which 
now included the civil and military elite. The generous 
allowances qiven tc landlords in the Land Reforms 
Regulation cf 1959 "neither reduced the  landlords' 
political influence much nor precluded their loyalty to 
the new  regise",* Further, the "Basic Democracy" system 
introduced by Ayub" Khan in the early sixties clearly 
reflected the centinuing hold of <‘landlordS on the 
political system of Pakistan. 

Ayub Khan appointed a Land Reforms Commission for 
West Pakistan in October 1958 "to consider problems 
relating’ to the .cwnership. and tenancy of aqricultural 
land and to: recommend measures for ensuring better 
production and social ‘justice as well as security cf 
tenure tc those engaged in cultivation",*5 All members cf 
the -commission were civil servants, and most, of them 
showed deep intereSt in the welfare of landowners. The 
report of this commission gives interesting insights into 
the character of the new regime, The members expressed 
their concern about: the .adverse consequences of the 
landlord-tenant system of West Pakistan: , 

There is nothing inherently wrong with the 

institution of tenancy but, if there is no prcper 

adjustment in the terms of tenancy, production 
incentives are adversely affected;..landlords. and 
tenants do not generally look upon each,other as 
partners in a joint enterprise and neither of 
them is prepared to do anything which in his 
judgement is likely to benefit the: other more 
than it will benefit him.... The result is that 

the tenant can simply see. no' object in adopting 

new techniques or applying more intensively such 

tenchigues that he*may know already in SUR to 

improve his productivity. 6s 
ai 

That the- commission was, basically concerned with 
adjustments im lahdiord-tenant ‘relations and not with 
abolition of large landed estates ks reflected in the 
following statement: 
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In recent years agrarian reforms have been 
undertaken in a number of countries with the 
object of breaking up the power of the 'old 
ruling oligarchy with its roots in rig estates’, 
Such a consequence may follcw in some measure if 
our recomnendations in this report are 
implemented but this is not one of the specific 
objectives for the achievement of which we have 
been asked to propose measures, ? 


The position of the commission members was "pragmatic" 
and "middle-cf-the road" cn the question of limits on 
private ownership of land: 
£ to 
We are anxious that the transition from 
un-limited ownership to ceiling on individual 
holdings should be smooth and should not involve 
for the landlord too abrupt a break with the 
past making it difficult for him to adjust to 
the new way of life which the change, in the 
form cf sudden reduction in income fron. land, 
will impose on him.8 


Concerned that they may face criticism by some for their 
emphasis an social justice, members of the commissicn 
tationalised their generous allowance for the ceiling on 
individual holdings as follows: 


Even if we were to reccmmend a mych iọwer 
ceiling than what we have suggested, the surpius 
land which wculd have been available for 
re-distribution among landless tenants would 
have been too small.to-secure for ‘éach of hem a 
subsistence farm unit, The end of social 
justice, in the sense of securing land for the 
entire landless population, thus being ainmost 
unattainable, what we thought prudent was to fix 
the ceiling .at a level which will on the one 
hand eradicate the feudalistic eleménts from the 
existing tenure structure, and on the other, by 
causing the minimum necessary disturbance of the 
social edifice lead to a harmonious change over 
and at the same time, by providing incentives at 
all ieveis, conduce to greater production, ? 


The commission ccnsidered following approaches to 
agrarian reforms in West Pakistan:10 


1s Impcsition of ceiling on individual holdings; 
2. Redistrihution by sale at fair price of excess land 
resumed by the government to tenants and small 
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Owners; 


Js Award of ownership to occupancy tenants cf lands 
they cultivate; 


ü, Guarantee of tenure to landless tenants of fair 
rent, and elimination of levies and free labour; 


Se Abolition of intermediary interests in land, 
especially jagirs and inams; 

6. Consolidation of holdings in order to keep the 
holdings of "economic size", thus laying the 
foundation for owne re-operated farms without 
excessive fragmentation; 


Te Increase in cooperation facilities and strengthening 
the credit and market conditions; 


8, Improvement in the conditions for employment of 
agricultural workers. 


The military regime acted immediately on the 
recommendations of the commission and promulgated Martial 
Law Regulaticn No, 64 (MLR 64), called The West Pakistan 
Land Reforms Regulation, on February 7, 1959, The MLR €4 
contained measures on all policy recommendations, excerpt 
the last two issues considered by the commission. Soon 
after its promalgafion, the MLR 64 was amended by MIR 
64-A and MLR 64-B, I shall now discuss the major 
provisions of the Land Reforms Regulaticn as amended. 


(1) Size of Individual Holdings 

A ceiling on private land would indicate the extent 
to which land concentration could te reduced and the 
amount of land made .availabie for redistribution to 
landless tenants and small owners. The Regulation set the 
ceiling at 500 acres irrigatéd or 1,000 acres unirrigated 
per person. This ceiling was subject to the following 
important exemptions: 

(a) An individual owner was allowed to keep in 
addition tc the ceiling an area which would bring his 
holding to the equivalén* of 36,000 Produce Index Units 
(PIUS). The concept of PIU was supposed to reflect 
"productivity" of land.Il A PIU was estimated as a 
measure of the gross value of produce on each acre of 
land by soil type. The simplest interpretation of the 
concept of PIU is that any two acres of land located 
separately in Pakistan are assigned the same PIU rating 
if they are capable of producing approximately the same 
value of gross produce ina year. The PIUs were first 
determined to compensate Muslim refugees for the lands 
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they had left in India. It should be noted that PIUS in 
all areas of West Pakistan were based on revenue 
settlements conducted before 19347, Since the gross value 
product was dependent cn factors like guality of land and 
prices, fixed values of PIUS with the passage of time 
would greatly underestimate productivity of land because 
any number of things may have changed. For ‘instance, 
ancreases in the price of produce, increased irrigation 
and cropping intensity would naturally affect -the value 
of PIUS. Further, since these changes were not 
necessarily uniform over all regions, the old PIUs would 
Create serious discrepancy between regicns,and districts, 

Even if we accept the -PIU values published by the 
qoverngent in 1959 as by and large representative of the 
productivity of land, the allowance of 36,000 PIUs for an 
individual hciding would in almost all areas leave 
substantially larger area than 500 acres of irrigated cr 
1,C00 acres of unirrigated land.!? For instance, in the 
irrigated area of Sind where productivity of land was 
abcut 20 PIUS per acre, which seems to be a common value 
for most other irrigated areas as well, a person could 
retain at least 1,800 acres as an individual holding, 
which is more than three times the limit of 500 acres. In 
only an extreme case of 80 PIUs per acre, we get the 
ceiling of 500 acres of irrigated land per person. 

(b) An individual was ‘allowed to keep additional 
area of 150 acres (or 6,000 PIUS) as orchard, provided it 
was entered in the Reccrd of Rights in 1956-57 and.was in 
blccks of no less than 10 acres. 

(c) An individual was allowed to retain some area 
for the homestead. " 

(d An individual was allowed to transfer to his 
heirs up to 18,000 Pius. 

(e) An individual could also transfer as gift to 
each of his female dependents an area not exceeding 6,000 
PIUS, 

While the Regulation made void any transfer of iand 
registered after October 8, 1958 the day after the 
Martial Law was imposed), many landlords couid have used 
their influence on local revenue officials to predate 
intrafamily +ransfers to circumvent the provision. 
However, even in cases Where landlords did not perhaps 
resort to making legal what were in £fact illegal 
transfers within the family, the minimum ceiling with the 
exemptions would allow a landlord to retain in his family 
2,000 to 3,000 acres of irrigated land.!3 It is somewhat 
amusing «hat the Land Reforms Commission did not estimate 
the effects of their own ceiling or of a "much lower 
Ceiiing" on +he possibility of reducing land 
concentration, thus biunting the sharp edges of feudalisn 
in Pakistan, 
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(2) Resumption of Excess Land and Its Redistribution 

A landowner was allowed to choose the area to retain 
under the Regulation, provided that it was in compact 
blccks of not less than an "economic holding" (50 acres 
in the Punjak and 64 acres in Sind). The excess land, 
after allowing fcr transfers and exemptions, was to be 
resumed by the government. For the resumed land, a 
landowner was to be paid compensation on a sliding scale, 
the average of which was Rs. 8 per PIU. The compensation 
was to be in interest-bearing (4 percent per year) bonds 
over 25 years, These bonds were heritable but 
non-negotiakle. 

The resumed land was to be sold at a "faiz" price 
first to the landless tenants already cultivating, Then 
scme resumed land was to be soid to small owners to 
"upgrade" their individual holdings toa "subsistence 
holding" (12,5 acres in the Punjab and 16 acres in Sind). 
In no case was a’ landless tenant or small owner to get 
more than an economic holding.  Finaily, part of the 
resumed land was^to ke auctioned, presumably +o persons 
other than landless"tenants and small owners. The payment 
scheme for buyers, including landless tenants and small 
owners, included a térm of 25 years in annual instalments 
with 4 percent annual -interest, but higher interest to Le 
charged from defaulters. No reasons were given for the 
compensation ‘to landcwners of surrendered land. The 
reason for Selling resumed land was simply that the 
revenue will pay for the-compensation and administrative 
expenses. 


(3) Abolition of Jagirs 

‘All jagirs, and other such revenue-free grants, were 
abolished without compensation for the resumed area frcm 
jagirdars. However,  jagirdazs were subject to the same 
provisions ^ on ceiling, exemptions and transfers, as were 
other zamindars. One consequence of abolition of jagirs 
was that the goyernment would now receive land revenue, 
which was estimated at Rs. 3,0 million per year. Of 
course, this estimate does not take into account the fact 
that most of the jagir-held area was uncultivated. Aiso, 
it should be remembered that jagirs had been abolished 
earlier in “he Punjab and N.W.F:P. This provision would 
affect only Sind and the"^£ormer states of Bahawalpur and 
Khairpur. . 


&" 


. (4) Security for Tenants 
All occupancy tenants were made owners of land they 
were cultivating ‘or cccupying, which was already a 
provision in the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1950. All other 
tenants, tenants-atswill or -haris‘ in Sind, were to ke 
given legal protection which existed in the tenancy acts 
cf former provinces of the Punjab and Sind. Rents were to 
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be paid in kind and according to the established 
tradition. However,  levies, perquisites and free labour 
were abolished, There was in fact nothing new gn tenancy 
rights for haris. The only new condition was that the 
cases of eviction shculd be judged by revenue courts and 
not decided in the field by revenue officials. 

(5) Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of 
Individual Holdings | 

To arrest the fragmentation of holdings and to 
consolidate the existing ones, there were two concepts 
for a holding -by size: "suksistence holding" and 
"economic holding", The criterion of impartibility of a 
holding was then based on these twa sizes. So if a 
hclding was less than an economic holding, it could not 
ke fragmented kelow the size of a subsistence holding. No 
holding above the size of an economic holding could -tẹ 
fragmented below this size, These rules were “o be 
applied in ali cases of transfers, alienation and 
subdivision of  joint-holdings. There were no definite 
policy directives on consolidation of the already 
fragmented holdings. 








(6) Implementation of Land Reforms 

To implement the provisions of the 1953 Regulation, 
the West Pakistan Land Commission was appointed. It 
consisted of personnel from the existing revenue 
services, There was no provision for representation by 
peasants or any cther group on This commission. Its 
powers were ultimate in all disputes between various 
interests on land, Since the state machinery, supposedly 
responsible fcr breaking the stranglehold of landlords on 
the agrarian system, remained within the traditional 
institutions, the results were «predictably limited. 

The Land Reforms Regulation of 1959 was harled by 
some as a "historic land-nmark". It-+was described "as ethe 
first big step towards reorganisation and strengthening 
of Pakistan economy", and which will "shape its agrarian 
economy in accordance with the reguirement of scientific 
development, social justice and respect for the "private 
property",!* Ayub Khan was called ‘saviour of the Naticn 
and a man of action who had opened up a new eta of 
socio-economic peace and -prosperity in the country". Part 
of this can he explained by the familiar tradition; 
"praise now, Llame later", Partly it reflected the 
euphoria created by the military regime in its well 
organised attempt to legitimise power after a period cf 
political uncertainty and economic stagnagion in 
Pakistan. ` ! 

What did the 1959 Regulation in fact achieve? This 
question should be analysed in two parts. The first part 
should deal with prcvisicns of the Regulation, The second 
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part should assess the extent to which these provisiors 
were implemented and their effects on the agrarian 
seructure, The first part would indicate expectations and 
the second determine the outcome, In Table 5,1, we have 
data on the number of landowners and their affected area 
by the Regulation. The number of declarants was 5,064, 
But only 15 percent (or 763) of these declarants were 
"affected" by provisions of the ceiling on individual 
holdings. The number of the affected declarants was 
higher in Sind than in the Punjab. That only a small 
Froporticn of large landowners who submitted declarations 
were affected indicates the effect of generous allowances 
and exemptions provided in the Reguiation. The area cf 
the affected -declarants was 5,5 million acres, of which 
66 percent was in the Punjab and 27 percent in Sind. It 
should be notéd that most of the affected declarants and 
their area were concentrated in districts of Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Mianwali in. the Punjab and in districts of 
Jacobabad, Hyderabad and Tharparkar in Sind. It is 
interesting that the average area per affected declarart 
was 7,208 acres in the country, 11,810 acres in the 
Punjab, and 3,765 acres in Sind. 

A large proportion of the declared area of the 
affected landlords was retained by them, thanks to the 
allowances and exemptions ‘on intrafamily transfers, While 
this proportion was 66 percent for the country, it was 71 
percent in the Punjab and 56 percent in Sind. The result 
was that only 1.9 million acres were resumed by the 
government, of which 55 percent was in the Punjak and 35 
percent in Sind. We see then that only 35 percent of area 
declared by the affected landlords was resumed by the 
goverüment, More interesting is the fact that the average 
affected landlord ‘surrendered only 29 percent of his 
landholding in -the Punjab and 45 percent in Sind. It is 
also Significant that the total resumed area in the 
ccuntry represented only 25 percent of 7,5 million acres 
reportedly owned by 6,061 landowners with individual 
holdings of over 500 'acres.15. i 

The resumed “area Of 1.9 million acres provided the 
upper limit to the ared available for redistribution Ly 
sale to  landless teftants;^small owners and others. More 
significantly, as we^See in Table 5.2, only 43 percent of 
resumed area (or 823,000 acres) was classified as 
cultivated. The interesting fact is that in the Punjab 27 
percent (or 277,134 acres) and in Sind ‘76 percent 
(500,570 acres) of resumed area was cultivated. Most cf 
the uncultivated land, about one-half of the resumed 
land, in the Funjab was in Dera Ghazi Khan and Mianwali, 
The uncultivated area consisted mostly (66 percent) of 
what is called "cultivable waste", area which could ke 
brcught intc cultivation by land improvement. As 
expected, most of the cultivated area resumed by the 


TABLE 5.1 


Number of Declarants and Resumed Area under the Land Reforms Regulation of 1959 
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Number of Declarants 





Province/ Area of 
etalon Unaff- Affec- Affected 
ected ted Declar- Area Area Area 
Declar= Declar- ants Retained Gifted Resumed 
All ants ants (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) 
Punjab 2,152 1,844 308 3,637,648 2,306,657 286,715 1,044,276 
Multan 838 720 118 2,838,325 1,934,664 225,411 672,250 
Sargodha 606 504 102 412,213 165,033 28,701 218,479 
Rawalpindi 249 227 22 148,827 53,019 9,947 85,861 
Lahore 102 85 17 38,813 25,631 4,006 9,176 
Bahawalpur 357 . 308 49 199,470 128,310 12,650 58,510 
Sind 2,388 1,993 395 1,487,253 655,384 169,803 662 , 066 
Khairpur 1,006 870 136 637,029 368,154 67,903 200, 972 
Hyderabad 1,375 1,117 258 842,872 281,220 101,900 459,752 
Karachi 7 6 1 7,352 6,010 -—- 1,342 
Punjab 
and Sind 4,540 3,837 703 5,124,901 2,962,041 456,518 1,706,342 
Pakistan 5,064 4,301 763 5,478,945 3,077,738 497,419 1,903,788 


Source: Government of West Pakistan. 
Appendix XVIII. 





Vol. III, 1967. 


West Pakistan Land Commission. 
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TABLE 5.2 
Classification of Resumed Area under the Land Reforms Regulation of 
1959 








Resumed Área (acres) 








Province/ Cultivated Area Uncultivated Area 
Division All 
Resumed 
Un- Cultivable Area 
Tenanted  tenanted Total Waste Total 

Punjab 200,531 73,603 277,134 472,141 767,142 1,044,276 
Multan 71,147 51,291 125,438 371,050 546,812 672,250 
Sargodha 71,356 11,007 82,363 55,196 136,116 218,479 
Rawalpindi 29,013 12 29,025 37,412 56,836 85,861 
Lahore 3,696 288 3,984 3,499 5,192 9,176 
Bahawalpur 25,319 11,005 36, 324 4,984 22,186 58,510 
Sind 309,472 191,090 500,570 126,582 161,496 662,066 
Khairpur 72,391 57,015 129,406 53,079 71,566 200,972 
Hyderabad 236,489 133,333 369,822 73,503 89,930 459,752 
Karachi 600 742 1,342 —— -— 1,342 
Punjab 

and Sind 510,003 264,693 777,704 598,723 928,638 1,706,342 
Pakistan 537,457 285,605 823,062 643,593 1,080,726 1,903,788 
Source: See Table 5,l. 


government was being operated by tenants: 72 percent in 
the Punjab and 62 percent in Sind. It becomes obvious 
that in the Punjab a very high percentage of landowners 


retained or gifted their lands, and most of their 
Surrendered lands were uncultivated, The government had 
paid up to 31967 about Rs. 89.2 million to the former 
owners of nearly 2.0 million acres surrendered by then, 
Given -the high proportion of uncultivated land 
surrendered in certain. districts, it is clear that 
landowners received payment for land which was producing 


nothing and most of it would require improvement after it 
Was sold to new owners. 

How much of the resumed land was sold? And to whom? 
AS we see in Table 5,3, only 50 pércent of the resumed 
land (or 952,000 acres) had been sold by 1967. Since most 
of the resumed area in the Punjab was uncultivated, only 
36 percent of the resumed land (469,623 aéres) had been 
disposed. In Sind, on the other hand, about 71 percent of 


TABLE 5.3 
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Disposal of Resumed Area Under the Land Reforms Regulation of 1959 





Area Disposed (acres) 


Province/ Leased Sold to Sold to Sold to Sold by Trans- Total Balance Resumed 
Division Land- Tenants/ Others Auction ferred Area Area 
less Small to (acres) (acres) 
Tenants Owners Govern- 
ment 
Punjab 29,474 166,079 75,774 88,910 -— 13,909 374,152 670,124 1,044,276 
Multan -— 78,301 48,936 48,811 -— 502 176,550 495,700 672,250 
Sargodha 28,477 45,956 22,387 30,806 -— 11,145 138,771 79,708 218,479 
Rawalpindi -— 23,003 1,419 2,603 -- 2,262 29,287 56,574 85,861 
Lahore -- 3,863 90 “5 -- ane 3,953 234424. 9,176 
Bahawalpur 997 14,956 2,942 6,690 -=-= =- 25,591 32,919 58,510 
‘Sind 7,013 199,908 151,429 50,743 33,723 26,807 469,623 192,443 662,066 
Khairpur 5,099 65,046 43,433 6,015 33,723 23,830 177,146 23,826 200,972 
Hyderabad 1,914 133,520 107,996 44,728 nine 2,977 291,135 168,617 459,752 
Karachi -— 1,342 -- -— -— -— 1,342 -- 1,342 
Punjab ` 
and Sind 36,487 365,987 227,203 139,653 33,723 40,716 843,775 862,567 1,706,342 
Pakistan 36,643 380,772 241,427 144,418 40,180 108,389 951,829 951,959 1,903,788 





Source: 


See Table 5.1. 


= 


SOL 
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the resumed land (or 374,152 acres) had been disposed, 
although resured area in the Punjab was about one-third 
more than in Sind. Mcst of the area was sold to landless 
tenants and small  cwners/tenants: 65 percent in the 
Punjab and 75 percent in Sind. However, only 40 percent 
of total area was sold to landless tenants in the two 
provinces, The remaining area, which was by no means 
insubstantial, was auctioned, in which land was sold 
ncstly to rich farmers and to civil and military 
officials, In fact, during the sixties, sale by auction 
was an important policy instrument for transferring 
government lands in the newly irrigated areas to these 
qrcups,.!6 | 

There are various estimates of the number cf 
landless tenants and smali owner/tenants who bought land. 
These estimates range from 55,000 to 200,000.!? My 
estimates are that no more ‘than 67,000 peasants (landless 
tenants and Small owners) could have bought 600,000 acres 
of resumed land sold to them.!® According to the 
population census of 1961, in Table 5,4, the total number 
of landless tenants and small owners (including landless 
agriculturaj workers) in Pakistan was 3.3 million. Thus 
we see that no more than about 2 percent of the ccuntry's 
peasants ‘purchased land in the land reforms of 1959,19 

Almcst cne millicn acres of resumed land were still 
in the hands of the government at the end of 1967. 
However, mest of this area-in the Punjab was uncultivated 
and only some of it in Sind was cultivated (Hyderabad 
Division). There was new land being -added to this 
balance, with changes in the size of holdings mainly as a 
result cf inheritarce. Most of this additional area was 
also uncultivated, and not much of it had been sold until 
the promulgation of Land Reforms Regulation of 1972. As 
we will see in the next section, the balance area was to 
be included in new area for distribution without charge 
+o landless tenants, small owners/tenants and 
agricultural labourers. According to recent statistics 
released by the Lard Commissions of the Punjab and Sind 
provinces, the number of additional tenants who received 
Some area after 1967 was no more than 22,000, 29 

It ‘is now evident that the land reforms of 1959 
could not have reduced the feudal power of landlords. For 
one thing, the generous ceiling on individual holdings, 
with transfers and exemptions, defined as they were in 
PIUs, left the concentration of land in the hands cf 
landlords. If we accept that the average retained area Ly 
the so-called affected landlords was the de facto 
ceiling, then its limit was 7,489 acres in the Punjal, 
1,659 acres in Sind, and the average for the country was 
4,C33 acres. Further, almost: three-quarters of resumed 
land, at least in the Punjab, was uncultivated and 
untenanted, This meant that the amount of land available 
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TABLE 5.4 
Agricultural Labour in Pakistan, 1961 


Leeman nc a a ied 
rt Ra tr TS 


Number of Agricultural Workers 





$ 


Landless All 


PEEN IDEE Renting Renting Agricul- Renting/ Renting/ 

All and tural Working/ Owning/ 

Land Working Workers Landiess Working Total 

(1) (2) (3) (1-243) (5) (1+2+3+5) 

$$ aeg 

Punjab 977,487. 37,408 282,017 1,296,912 477,921 1,774,883 
Sind 567,411 25,019 129,991 722,421 117,691 840,112 
Punjab i 


and Sind 1,544,898 62,517 412,008 2,019,333 595,612 2,614,995 
Pakistan 1,942,797 72,322 565,435 2,580,554 672,953 3,253,507 


Source: Government of Pakistan. Census of Population. Vol 3. 
(West Pakistan), 1961. Table 51. 


for redistribution (and remember by sale) was even more 
limited. Further, landlord-tenant: relations were left 
unchanged, to be governed by the tenancy acts passed in 
the early fifties and to be supervised by the reyenue 
service. , 

Limited as the expected conseguences of the 1959 
Land Reforms Regulation were, they were further vitiated 
in their japlementation. While we have little 
documentation on all aspects of implementation of land 
reforms carried out by the Ayub regime, we are nct 
entireiy in the dark. There are clear glimpses of the 
prcblems encountered in a report published by the West 
Pakistan Land Commission in 1968.21 That these problers 
have been acknowledged, and some of thes, even documented, 
by the officials involved in *he reforms programme 
reinforces the scepticism expressed earlier. The West 
Pakistan Land Commission was created in 1959 to implement 
all aspects of the Regulation, The commission decided to 
use as i*s field staff the administrative hierarchy of 
Revenue personnel, These same officials were then given 
powers at each level to make decisions án all matters and 
disputes related to land reforms. There was to be no 
external accountability. At the village level, i+ was the 
same patwari (revenue officer) who traditionally 
Maintained the Record of Rights on land and collected 
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land taxes., While the interests of landlords were well 
entrenched because of the traditionai influence they had 
always enjoyed, no organisation outside the revenue 
service existed to protect the rights of landless tenants 
and small owners. 

In the system of Basic Democracy, Ayub Khan 
attempted not only to legitimize his rule but readjust 
political power in the country. 22 To clip the power cf 
the traditional elite, the military regime disqualified 
several thousand persons from participating in the new 
scheme of democracy, 2? After this act of 
disqualification, the Basic Democracy System was 
introduced to depoliticise further sone of the 
influential and large landowners and the urban-based 
intellectuals, It ‘has also been suggested that land 
reforms of 13959 were meant to create a new class of power 
elite in rural areas: rich peasants and middle class 
landowners However, the Basic Democracy system enhanced 
more the power of civil ‘bureaucracy, for at each level cf 
administration the chairman of the council (of elected 
Basic Democrats) wag an appointed administrator. Further, 
about 62 pertent of Basic Democrats in West Pakistan were 
from the +raditional class of landlords. The new 
political system in West Pakistan was only slightly less 
dominated by landlords during the sixties than in the 
fifties. It has been estimated that 58 percent of the 
legislators (members of provincial and national 
assemblies) were landlords in the period of Basic 
Democracy aS against 68 percent during the fifties, @* 
Alavi has aptly described the continuing influence of 
landlords in the Ayub period: "That class was represen-ed 
at every level in the structure of power of the new 
regime, symbclized beSt by the nawak of Kalabagh, the 
powerful  gcvernor of (West) Pakistan, "25 It would not ke 
wrong then to suggést that the Basic Democracy system 
provided tc landlords "a legitimate but new approach to 
strengthen their relations "with the civil bureaucracy. 
The distance, which may have earlier existed, between the 
revenue official and the landlord was there no more.26 

The power of landlords and their influence on 
revenue officials are well reflected in the problems cf 
irplementation cited by the West Pakistar'Land Commissicn 
in the sixties, Let us turn to these examples, for they 
indicate the extent to Which the execution of the land 
reform prcgramme was- vitiated,?? The field staff, 
patwaris, were required to keep vigil on the possible new 
cases of landowners exceeding the ceiling limit, due to 
inheritance, gift or other transfers, It is interesting 
that no such case was reported during 1959-1967.28 Also, 
the affected landlords were allowed to exchange their 
land with the. resumed area if the land was untenanted. 
The patwaris apparently  heiped these landlords in 
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substantial number.29 

During the sale of land .to landless „tenants, 
"Irstances came to notice where sales of resumed land in 
favour of sitting tenants were subsequently cancelled cn 
the ground that the tenants had refused to purchase the 
land. Enquiries, however, revealed that in some cases the 
tenants had rot ‘refused to purchase the JIand but that 
certain interested persons got such .sales cancelled by 
the local officers, "30 It should also be remembered that 
landless tenants had to agree to buy the land and possess 
the ability to.purchase it. So even if landlords':did nct 
exert their influence on tenants against the impending 
purchase, ‘sales to these tenants could have been 
cancelled only because “hey had no ready cash to show, 
There was no provision in the Regulation to assist these 
tenants with credit, etc. for these purroses. 

Under the so-called upqrading scheme, in which a 
small owner/tenant was allowed to purchase some 
additional land to add to his existing holding, 
apparently large number of cases were reported of people 
(presumably not small owners) who bought a nominal area 
(no more than one acre) in various villages tc become 
eligible to participate in the programme,3! There is also 
evidence that land was auctioned or sold to persons other 
than tenants or small cwners because of the inability or 
refusal of tenants to purchase the resumed land. These 
cases came to light more on those lands which were 
cultivated without tenants and,had been resumed by the 
government, 32 

The power of iandlords on tenants was best indicated 
by cases in which, even after tenants had purchased the 
land they were cultivating, landiords continued to 
receive their traditional share of crop as rent. This was 
of course attributed to the ignorance of tenants! 33 It 
has also been documented that in some areas when tenants 
refused to purchase the land they cultivated patwaris 
were empowered to determine the conditions of rent under 
which these tenants could be evicted from the resumed 
land.3* 

While the Land Reforms Regulation did not readjust 
landlord-tenan* relations, the. insecurity for landless 
tenants increased because landlords started to expand the 
area for self-cultivation. This was perhaps for two 
reasons. First, removal of the tenants from the land 
would prevent the likely transfer of land to cultivating 
tenants in case a new land reforms programme was 
intrcduced. Second, the tendency toward self-cultivation 
was also encouraged Ly the demonstrable benefits of the 
Green Revoluticn experienced in the irrigated areas of 
the Indus basin. While there are no regional or national 
estimates on the number of evictions of tenants, we have 
some definite evidence from: two studies conducted in the 
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late sixties, 35 

Finally, a word on "land grabbing". This expression 
refers to two phenomena in the sixties. First, in the 
newly irriqated areas of Sind, state lands were auctioned 
or sold on a large scale, in which civil and nilitary 
officials participated most vigorously and were evidently 
given preferential  treatment.36 Second, land allotments 
were made in “he mid-sixties to military officials in 
border areas of the Punjab with India, partly as a reward 
for their services and partly to provide a buffer on 
these lands. However, mos- of these officials exchanged 
these lands for areas away from the border, preferably 
located in the safe and irrigated areas of the Punjab. 


THE LAND REFORMS OF 1972: BACKGROUND AND CONSEQUENCES 


Ayub's grip on power started slipping after the 
inconclusive war with India in 1965. A sizeable and vocal 
opposition to his rule existed in what was then East 
Pakistan (now Bangladesh) right from the beginning. Most 
of the opposition in West Pakistan (now Pakistan) was 
limited to a few uzban centres and among the 
intelligentsia.37 He had brought into the fold of Basic 
Democracy many of the influential elite. His pragmatic 
approach to industrial growth allowed the 
industrialist-businessmen +o participa*e with *he 
civil-military bureaucracy in the fruits of growth. The 
process of growth over which Ayub presided was nct 
participatcry and his political superstructure stifled 
dissent, 

The first signs of trouble for Ayub Khan etlerged in 
West Pakistan after the Tashkent Declaration in 1966, 38 
Zulfikar Kli Bhutto, who had been associated with, and 
some say trained by, Ayub Khan since the coup d'eta-* in 
1558, severed himself from Ayub's circle of policy 
makers. As the events were to unfold later, Bhutto had 
read the winds correctly. Bhutto joined the campaign 
against Ayub in 1967. He formed, with a close circle cf 
friends, the Pakistah People's Parvy toward the end cf 
1967. The Foundation Documents of the party contained a 
populist appeal couched in the rhetoric of "Islamic 
Socialism", 39 In the decaying stage of Ayub's rule, the 
PPP estaklished itself firmly in Pakistan's politics. 
After the second Martial Law in March 1969, which 
followed Ayub's "invitation" to the armed forces to 
administer the country directly, General Yahya Khan 
organised the first general elections in 1970. The PEP 
emerged as the single most infiuential political group in 
the Punjab and Sind, and it captured a majority of seats 
in West Pakistan for the National Assembly. 
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The Manifesto of PPP contained in clear terms the 
preferred ideology of its leaders: "Islam is our faith", 
"Democracy is our policy", and "Socialism is our 
economy",*0 These were translated into slogans, which 
clearly touched a responsive chord of the people: "roti" 
(food), "kapra" (clothing), and "makan" (shelter). For 
peasants, the PPP Manifesto included agrarian reforms, 
meaning "elimination of feudalish", and "concrete sters 
in accordance with the established principles cf 
socialism to protect and advance the interests. of the 
peasantry", *! Poverty in rural Pakistan was attributed to 
feudal landlords, Demolition of the feudal power, ky 
breaking up. the large landed estates, was then regarded 
the most important instrument for alleviating poverty: 


West Pakistani owners of large estates, the 
feudal lerds, constitute a formidable obstacle 
to progress, Not only by virtue of their wealth, 
but on account of their hold over their tenants 
and the neighbcuring peasantry, they wield 
considerakle power and are, even at present, a 
majcr political force.... The breaking up of the 
large estates to destroy the power of the feudal 
Tandcwners is a national necessity that will 
have +o be carried through by practical 
measures, *2 


Pakistan was dismemkered in December 1971, following 
a period of civil war and the aggression by India.*? The 
military rulers, led by Yahya Khan, had been discredited. 
Consequently, power was transferred in the new Pakistan 
to a Civilian whose party had acquired’ the largest number 
of seats in the elections of 1970.: Bhutto assumed the 
offices cf Chief Martial- Law Administrator and Président 
on December 21, 1971, He initiated a process cf 
legitimising his cwn and his party's power. He turned 
immediately to introduce policy measures his party had 
pledged to its constituents. 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto announced the outline of his 
land reforms in a national broadcast on March 1, 1972. To 
achieve the desired impact of his programme, he deciared 
a public holiday on March 3 "to commemcrate the infinite 
blessing of this day, the beauty and splendour of its 
promise",** His speech included a scathing attack or the 
land reforms of 1959. He called them a "subterfuge", Then 
he characterised his own reform programme in these terms: 


The reforms I am introducing are basic affecting 
the life and fortunes of the ccuron man more 
than any other measure that we may introduce in 
the future. They will bring dignity and 
Salvation +o our rural masses who from today 
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will be able to lift their heads from the dust 
and regain their pride and manhood, their 
self-respect and honour, *5 


Bhutto emphasized that, while his announced reforms 
would cover a "wide spectrum", the basic aim was to break 
the power of the rent-collecting absentee landlords and 
improve *he position of peasants, especially the landless 
tenants and small owners. Private ownership of land was 
to remain the basic institution, since it was in 
accordance with the tenets of Islam. More significantly, 
ownership of land was to be related to the individual and 
not family. Therefore, the ceiling was to be applied to 
the individual holding. This was among the most important 
"objective" conditions in determining a limit on land 
holdings. 

The proposed reforms were to include: (a) new and 
lower ceiling on individual holdings, (b) resumption Ly 
the state of excess land without compensation, (c) free 
redistribution of resumed land to landless tenants and 
small peasant-owners, (d) exemption from future payment 
on land bought by tenants and small owners’ under the 1359 
land reforms, (e) new restrictions on the eviction of 
tenants, changes im the responsibilities on payment cf 
water rates, land revenue and seed costs; (f) right of 
preemption for tenants on the land being sold by owners, 
(g) consolidation of iandholdings, (h) introduction of a 
flat fate land revenue system, and (i) introduction of a 
Works programme to create employment for aqricultural 
labourers, i ^ 

As Chief Martial Law Administrator of Pakistar, 
Bhutto .promulgated the Land-Reforms Regulation of 1972, 
called the Martial Law Regulation 115, on March 11, 
1372,%6 This Regulation repealed the Land Reforms 
Regulation of 1959. It was to take effect in ali areas cf 
Pakistan, except the tribal areas. I shall here discuss 
first. the provisions of the Regulation, with amendments 
made by the provincial assemblies in 1972 and 1973. Only 
a few of these amendments affected the main provisions cf 
the Réqulation, although they represented significant 
concessions.*? Then I shall evaluate the implementaticn 
of this prcgramme, with consequent effects on «he 
agrarian structure of the country. 


(1) Ceiling on Individual Holdings 

A person Was allowed to own 150 acres irrigated or 
300 acres unirrigated or an area equivalent to 12,000 
PIUS, or whichever of these was greater. The original 
Regulation had set the limit at 15,000 PIUs. There was a 
bonus of 2,000 PIUs added to the ceiling of 12,000 PIUs 
to the owners of a tractór or tubewell. In the original 
Regulation, the bonus was set at 3,000 PIUS, but the 
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condition was that the owner should have owned a tractor 
or tubewell before December 21, 19371. The condition now 
was changed toa bonus of 2,000 PIUs for the ownér of a 
tractor/tubewell even if he came to o$n it after December 
21, 31971. The new ceiling, with or without a tractor or 
tubewell, was in any case significantly: lower than 
allowed in the 1959 land reforms. More significantly, the 
new Requlaticn abolished exemptions fcr orchards, stud 
and livestock farms, and shikargahs (game farms). It also 
disallowed exemption to private charitable and: religious 
institutions. The intrafamily land transfers were 
allowed, up to a maximum of 14,000 PIUs, if: they took 
place between March 1, 1967 and December 20, 1971. All 
transfers after December 20, 1971 were declared illegal. 

The 1972 Regulation also dealt with the question cf 
ceiling on the holdings acquired, except by inheritance, 
by civil servants since January 1959 and up to two years 
after leaving the service, The civil servants were to 
surrender all land in excess of 100 acres, Military 
officials were not subject to this limit. However, they 
were affected in case they had exchanged land allctted to 
them in the border area with land elsewhere in the 
interior. 

To prevent the possibility of preemptive transfers, 
all landowners were required to submit declarations in 
case they possessed more than 12,000 PIUs (or 100 acres 
for civil servants) at any time between March 1, 1967 and 
December 20, 1971. In view of the well publicised views 
of Bhutto on landownership, and with the rising star cf 
PPP after *he elections of 1970, apparently many 
landlords transferred land among relatives to reduce the 
possibility of confiscation if indeed a land reform 
programme was carried out, "8 


(2) Resumption of Excess Land and Its Redistribution 

A  landcwner was allowed to retain the area of his 
chcice as long as it was in compact blocks of not less ' 
*han an economic holding (50 acres in the Punjab and 64 
acres in Sind). This condition was similar to the 
provision in the Regulation of 1359. The most important 
departure in the new Regulation was that the excess area 
was to ke resumed by the government without compensation 
to owners. In not allowing compensation for the resumed 
area, the Bhutto regime was carrying out one of its most 
important ideological points cn the traditional property 
rights cf landlords. However, as we will see later, 
resumption of land without compensation greatly affected 
the quality of land the landlords surrendered to the 
state. The principle of confiscation was extended to all 
other forms in which land was held, like orchards, stud 
and livestock farms, shikargahs, and trusts of charitable 
and religious institutions. 
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For the redistribution cf resumed land vested with 
the government, the Regulation established following 
priorities: 

(a) The landless tenants; cultivating resumed lard 
for at least one season during 1971-72, were to be given 
without charge an area not exceeding a subsistence 
holding (12.5 acres in the Punjab and 16 acres in Sind). 

(b) On the untenanted resumed land, where no tenant 
was cultivating it during 1971-72, resumed land was to be 
redistributed without charge to those small 
cwners/tenants who possessed an area of less than a 
suksisterce holding, so that they could upgrade their 
holdings to the size of a suksistence holding. 

(c) The resumed lands of orchards, livestock and 
stud farms, shikargahs, and trusts of charitable or 
religious institutions were to be used by the government 
at its discretion, In case these lands were to be leased, 
the former owners would have the first option on the 
lease, This condition was evidently to accomhodate those 
owners the government (or *he PPP leadership) wanted to 
favour or: penalise. There is indeed evidence that these 
lands were used for this specific purrose in some areas 
of the Punjab and particularly in Sind.*? 

It should be pointed out here that,’ while the 
landless -tenants and smail owners/ténants were to get 
land. without charge, there were specific terms and 
conditions: which they had to meet to retain their 
ownership’ or possession of the redistributed land. The 
new. -Begulaticn, by repealing the 1959 Land Reforms 
Regulatien, also stated that any peasant who still owed 
the government a part of payment for purchased land under 
the repealed Regulation would not be required to complete 
his payment, The balance area under the repealed 
Requlation would be available for redistribution without 
charge... to landless tenants and small owners/tenants, The 
prindipie of redistribution of land without charge to the 
peasantry of course reflected the promise that PEP 
repeatedly made with the peasants. Also, it followed from 
the socialist principles the party and its leaders 
espoused. The possibility of acquiring a piece of iand 
without cost represented to tenants a hope which had not 
earlier existed. The activism of the PPP workers, with, 
the rhetoric of their leaders, reinforced this feeling 
and indeed made it pervasive in the countryside. In fact, 
the general impression was that almost every peasant, and 
certainly the landless tenants (haris and muzaraeen), 
would become the owner of land he was cultivating. This 
created for the peasants serious problems later with 
lardlords and revenue officials. 
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(3) Security of Tenancy Rights 

While the PPP may have preferred a system in which 
most cultivators were also the owners, the 1972 
Ne clearly admitted that the landlord-tenant 
system was there to stay in Pakistan. In view of the long 
history of failures of provincial tenancy acts, which had 
been legislated supposedly to improve the conditions of 
lardless tenants, the Regulation introduced some changes 
in the existing provisions. The landlord-tenan* relations 
were to be regulated by’ following provisions: t 

(aJ There would be no change: in the principle’ cf 
rent payment in kind: the batai system would remain 
unchanged. This was retained despite the demands for 
introducing cash payment on behalf of the tenants. >. 
(b) Tenants will no longer bear any responsibility 
for land revenue, water rate and cost of seed, They will, 
however, share the cost of fertilizer and pesticidés ona 
50:50 basis, Landlords were prohibited from levying any 
cess or charge, abwab -or haboob, and from using free 
labour, beqar, of their tenants. 

Since the Regulation set no new limit on the batai 
share of the landlord in the qross produce, but shifted 
some of the expenses to the landlord, there would now ke 
inducement for him to secure a higher share in the 
produce to compensate for his additional expenses, 

There were two additional provisions in the 
Regulaticr which did not exist befote: 

(c) Tenants would have the right of preemption cn 
land they were cultivating in case the landiord decided 
to sell it. oe 

(d) Tenants could not be evicted withoüt clearly 
establishing in a revenue. court that they had (i) failed 
to pay the rent, (ii) failed to ictitivate the land 
according to prior arrangements, (iii) rendered: the land 
unfit for cultivation, and (iv) sublet their tenancy. 


The "EE pre -ion Ee, the . na of 
impartibiiity of landholdings in almost the same way as 
the Regulation of 1959 had specified. It confirmed the 
restrictions on partitioning of economic and subsistence 
holdings whether they were held individually or jointly. 
Three specific provisions were laid down: 

(a) The owner of an individual holding was nct 
allowed to alienate any part of his holding if by so 
doing the size was reduced below the subsistence or 
economic holding. He was free, however, to alienate his 
entire hclding. 

(b A jointly cwned holding of subsistence cr 
eccnomic size could not be partitioned if in so doing the 
Size of the holding was reduced below these sizes 
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(c) A joint holding which could not be partitioned 
must be managed as a single unit. 

It should be noted that there was no specific 
programme for consolidation of the existing fraqmented 
holdings. 


(5) Implementation | 

The Land Reforms Regulation of 1972 established a 
Land Commission in each province. A Federal Land 
Commission was also constituted to coordinate the work cf 
provincial Land Commissions and to assist the federal 
government in implementing the provisions of the 
Regulation uniformly and equitably throughout the 
country. The provinciai Land Commission staff was drawn 
from the Revenue services of each province. There was to 
te no representation of peasants or any other group to 
make the staff of Land .Commissions accountable for their 
actions or decisions, In this the new Regulation followed 
the administrative measures used by the Ayub governnent 
in 1959. The logic was that now the PPP, through its 
elected representatives and workers, represented the 
interests of the peasantry and would work as a watchdog 
on the bureaucracy at each administrative level, 

The impact of a redistributive Land reform 
programme, such as the 1972 Regulation contained, depends 
mainly on the amount &f land which changes hands. This in 
turn depends on (a) the atea in excess of the de jure 
ceiling  (resumable area), and (b) the effectiveness of 
inplementing the programme. I shall discuss these 
problems now, The upper limit of resumable area depends 
on the definition of ceiling and on the, additional 
allowances given to a landowner. Like the Regulation cf 
19£9, the new Regulation applied the concept of ceiling 
on individual holding. Also, like the former Regulation, 
it defined the ceiling in terms of quality of land which 
would allow the size of holdings tc differ between 
Various areas. While the ceiling was defined both in area 
and PIUs, it was the larger of the two which a landowner 
could retain. Further, the exemptions and allowances for 
transfer within a family were defined in PIUS as well. 
The most sericus problem of defining the ceiling in PIUS 
was that their values had remained unchanged, while 
almost everything affecting their value had changed 
drastically in most areas of the Indus basin. The produce 
value of an acre of land was being qrossly underestimated 
in the Indus basin, thanks to changes in prices, cropping 
intensities and patterns, irrigation, etc. The values of 
PIUS, which the government chose to use, for a particular 
class of soil did not represent these changes. 

With the allowance of 12,000 PIUs for an owner who 
did not own a tractor or tubewell, the size of the 
ceiling far exceeds the limit of 150 acres irrigated or 
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30€ acres urirrigated, My own estimate of the ceiling is 
abcut 400 acres irrigated in the Punjab and 480 acres 
irrigated in Sind. For an owner of a tractor or tubewell, 
the ceiling in these provinces increased by about 66 and 
80 acres. Now if an owner also took advantage of the 
provision for intrafamily land transfer, up: to a maximum 
of 14,000 PIUs, he could retain within the family up to 
28,000 PIUs. This would create a ceiling of about 932 
acres irrigated in the Punjab and 1,120 acres in Sind, 59 
Using the quality of land as the basis of defining the 
ceiling was in itself discouraging those with próductive 
land. It must be remembered that the values of PIU were 
still based on the revenue settlements of the 1940s. If 
the PIUs had been revised upward, as changes in prices, 
irrigation, cropping intensity warranted, the allowable 
area would have been reduced considerably and the ceiling 
on individual holding would be close tc 150 acres 
ixrigated. 

The effect of the higher ceiling, defined in PIUs, 
is clearly seen in the data on area of land resumed frcm 
owners of "excess" land at the end of Kharif 1971. These 
figures are given in Table 5.5. The 1972 Regulaticn 
required everyone cwning more than 12,000 PIUs to submit 
declarations to provincial Land Commissions, The number 
of these declarations in the Punjab and Sind was 12,925, 
of which 47 percent were in the former and 53 percent in 
the latter province. According to the revenue records, 
there were at the end of 1971 almost 18,000 persons in 
the Indus basin (11,000 in the Punjab and 7,000 in Sind) 
who had holdings of 150 acres and above, and they owned 
3.9 million acres (2.2 million in the Punjab and 1.7 
million in Sind). We see then that of these owners only 
56 percent in the Punjab but almost all in Sind submitted 
their declarations. The discrepancy between the two 
prcvinces may be explained by two factors, First, joint 
holdings have a substantial share in farm holdings in the 
Punjab. Second, the exemptions on intrafamily transfers 
ard on ownership of tractor/tubewell must have affected a 
substantially larger number of owners in this province 
than in Sind. 

Not ali the declarants were "affected", in that 
their lands were not subject to resumption. The affected 
declarants were 1,064 in the Punjab and 630 in Sind, or 
only about 10 percent of all owners with holdings of 150 
acres and abcvé. It should, however, be noted that a 
higher proportion of declarants were affected in the 
Punjab (17 percent) than in Sind (10 percent). 

The total area reported by these affected declarants 
was 1,2 million acres, of which 55 percent was in the 
Punjab and 45 percent in Sind. This area was only 31 
percent of the repcrted area owned by persons with 
holdings of 150 acres and above. The average area per 


TABLE 5.5 
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Resumption and Redistribution of Land under the Land Reforms Regulation of 1972 





Holdings of 150.0 Number of 
acres and above Declarants Number 
Area of of 
Province/ Affected Area Area Area Persons Balance 
Division Number Area Declarants Retained Resumed Allotted Bene- Area 
of Owned Affec- (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) fitted. (acres) 
Owners (acres) All ted 
Punjab 10,920 2,221,695 6,148 1,064 653,849 380,740 273,109 183,365 34,673 89,744 
Multan 21397 785,198 --- 310 --- aa 145,911 90,057 13,910 55,854 
Sargodha 2 085 727,902 ——— 357 --- ---— 56,175 39,716 9,105 16,459 
Rawalpindi 5,524 466,108 -—— 100 -— --- 34,567 20,749 4,695 13,818 
Lahore 404 81,556 -=-= 122 ---— -—— 7,676 7,112 1,536 564 
Bahawalpur 570 161,231 -== 166 -—- -—-- 28,780 25,731 5,427 3,049 
Sind 6,799 1,665,373 6,777 690 536,844 220,454 316,390 125,025 15,875 169,050 
Khairpur 2,360 5/0,117 3,150 255 261,568 79,863 181,705 68,258 7,820 112,168 
Hyderabad 4,373 1,079,317 3,476 431 273,548 140,514 133,034 56,560 8,047 56,288 
Karachi 66 15,939 151 2 1,728 77 1,651 117 8 502 
Punjab 
and Sind 17,719 3,887,068 12,925 1,754 1,190,693 601,194 589,499 308,390 50,548 258,794 


Source: (1) 
(2) Government of Sind. 


Government of Punjab. 
Sind Land Commission. 


Punjab Land Commission. 
Personal Communication, 


Personal Communication. 
September 1978, 


November 1978. 
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affected declarant was 778 acres in Sind and 615 acres: in 
the Punjab, Hcwever, since these’ declarants were allowed 
to retain 601,194 acres (380,740 acres in the Punjab and 
220,454 acres in Sind); the de facto ceiling on land 
works out to 358 acres in the Punjab and 320 acres in 
Sind. The result was that each of the affected declarants 
had to surrender 458 acres in Sind and 257 in the Punjak. 
That the de facto ceiling was somewhat higher in the 
Punjab than in Sind may reflect the: fact thas irrigased 
lands are far more dominant in Sind than in *he Punjab. 
More significantly, difference in the average surrendered 
area per affected declatant in the two provinces reflects 
the higher concentration of landownership in -Sind.5! 

The result in any case was that the government 
resumed only 589,499 acres, with 273,109 acres in the 
Punjab and 316,390 acres in Sind. It is significant that 
the resumed area was about 42 percent of the declared 
area in the Punjab and 59 percent in Sind. Of the total 
area owned by persons with holdings of 150 acres and 
above, the resumed area was 12 percent in the Punjab and 
19 percent in Sind. It is also interesting that resumed 
area was less than one percent of the total area of 36.4 
million acres in the Punjab and less than 3 percen* of 
11,4 million acres in Sind. Further, about 59 percent cf 
the resumed area in the Punjab was uncultivated. We have 
no estimates of the proportion of uncultivated area in 
Sind. Finally, despite the much publicised differences 
between the 1959 and 1972 land reforms, the area resumed 
in 1972 was much smaller than in 1959: only about 25 
percent in the Punjab and less than 50 percent in Sind. 

The resumed area was to be allotted free of cost to 
landless tenants and small owners/tenants. Of the 589,499 
acres resumed in the Indus basin, only 308,390 acres (or 
52 percent) were ailotted to the beneficiaries by the 
fall of 1978. The balance, 256,794 acres, consisted of 
mostly uncultivated land in some regicns of the Punjab 
and Sind. In fact, 67 percent of this area in the Punjab 
and 60 percent in Sind was regarded unfit for allotment, 
That a substantially higher proportion of resumed land 
was allotted in the Punjab (67 percent) than in Sind (40 
percent) indicates “hat much of the surrendered land cf 
landlords in Sind. was untenanted or uncultivated, 52 

According to the Land Commissions of the Punjab and 
Sind, a total of 50,548 persons (34,673 in the Punjab and 
15,875 in Sind) benefitted from the redistribution of 
308,390 acres during 1972-1978. The average area cf 
allotted land to each beneficiary is 5.3 acres in the 
Purjab and 7.9 acres in Sind. While we have no official 
data on the number of landless tenants and small 
owners/tenants in the country for recent years, I have 
estimated that their number in the Indus basin was about 
6.3 to 7,5 million.53 Now if we added to the number of 
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beneficiaries another 22,000, who were reportedly qiven 
land free of cost during 1972-78 under the repealed 
Regulation of 1959, the maximum number of beneficiaries 
among the landless tenants and small owners could nct 
have exceeded 73,000, It is safe to say that no more than 
one percent of the landless tenants and small owners 
benefitted from land reforms of 1972. The major 
difference between the 1959 and 1972 land reforms was 
then in the fact that the new owners under the latter did 
not have to make payments for their allotted plots, >* 

It now becomes clear that the 1972 land reforms did 
not make a dent in the concentration of landownership in 
the Indus basin. For one thing, since the ceiling was cn 
individual hclding and was to be defined in PIUS, the 
resumable area was greatly reduced. It was further 
reduced by the exemptions and transfers allowed to 
landlords. Consequently, most of the landlords retained 
their large holdings. From the limited amount of area 
thus resumed, it also follows that its redistributicn 
could not have benefitted a substantial number cf 
landless ‘or small peasants. That landlords surrendered 
mcstly their uncultivated (or the least desirable) lands 
affected even more the amount of land available fer 
distribution. 

Any assessment of the effectiveness with which the 
land reforms were implemented is made difficult by the 
fact that, unlike the official documentation after the 
1959 land reforms, we have no direct evidence or 
documentation for the 1972 land reforms, However, we can 
use the best available, thouqh indirect, evidence cn 
events to analyse the implementation process. AS was 
Stated earlier, the political programme of the PPP was 
made puklic during 1967-1970, and its victory in 1970 
elections in West Pakistan had signalled to landowners 
the danger of confiscation of their lands, Some large 
landownets joined the PPP in its formative stage, partly 
because they felt aggrieved, especially in Sind and in 
some areas of the Punjak, by the centralised power of the 
Ayub regime in which they did. not participate to great 
advantage. Many of these landlords, as Bhutto, were from 
Sind. Other landlords, from the Punjab, joined the PPP 
ranks for obviously opportunistic reasons because they 
had read the mocd of the peasantry in response to the 
populist appeal of this party.55 

In the aftermath of the civil war of 1371, by which 
time Bhutto had emerged as the undisputed leader in the 
Indus basin, mcre landicrd’s joined the FPP bandwagon. The 
announcement of the Land Reforms Regulation in 1372 
increased greatly the expectations of landless tenants 
and small peasants as,it also increased the fears of 
landlords, especially among those opposed to the PPP, 
Since in several regicns. many zamindarS and jagirdars had 
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already joined the PPF as "friends" of the poor, the land 
reform measures created pressures mainly on those who did 
not belong to PPP, It is not unreasonable to suggest that 
the land reform measures may also explain the increased 
support of landlords for PPP. 

The task of implementing the reforms was given to 
provincial Land Commissions, whose field orgdnisaticn 
consisted of the Revenue bureaucracy at each 
administrative level, While there was. ffo’change in the 
structure and functions of revenue officials, the new 
political climate in the country created increased Sense 
of insecurity among civil servants dt all levels, Thé 
leaders of PPP, followed by their workers, were engaged 
in a highly publicised campaign of "accountability" of 
public servants to the representatives of the people, 
which meant to them. In many regions of Sind and some in 
the Punjab, where most landlords had prudently joinéd 
PEP, the process of accountability became a convenient 
instrument to determine the outcome of land reform 
measures in their cases as well as for those landlords 
who remained recaicitrant to PPP or Bhutto. 

Like the 1959 Regulation, the new Regulation vested 
the Land Commissions with the ultimate authority in all 
disputes arising from its implementation. All matters had 
to be directed to the officials of these Commissions. 
They were supposed to be the final arbiters in the 
trianqle relating landlords, state and peasants. The 
reason for transferring the ultimate power of arbitration 
in landlord=-tenant disputes, (especially in cases cf 
evictions) from the revenue officer to thé revenue court 
was to "protect" the weaker party, in this case the 
tenant, from the arbitrary power of individual officer. 
However, this now meant that the tenant or smail owher 
had to sustain a process of litigation for which he was 
least equipped. To begin with, his case was often weak 
from the time a field officer made' entry into official 
records affecting the peasant. For the peasant to prove 
the official wrong in a revenue court involved not only a 
substantial financial burden but more trouble with the 
landlord as well. In the system there was ho organisaticn 
which could represent him inexpensively without fear or 
favour. The PPP had effectively destroyed the base of 
peasant organisations, such as they were, by threats, 
jails and favours scon after the promulgation of the 1972 
Regulation.®& Peasants were thus left in the hands of a 
qovernment which they had themselves elected! There was 
nc longer the need for anyone to play a brokerts role 
between peasants and their government. However, the 
widely reported clashes between peasants and landiords 
(or their agents) in several areas of Sind, Punjab and 
the N.W.F.F. during the summer and fall of 1972 showed 
the nature of hopes, frustrations and fears in which the 
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FPP leaders and their wcrkers played no smali role. 

Given the political climate in the countryside, *he 
land reform measures were impaired in predictable and 
many ways. First, landlords were able tc surrender waste 
or marginal lands as they had the cption to retain the 
kest area, Then the so-called transfer of resumed lands 
to the landless took two forms, In some cases, fictitious 
tenants or peasants became the recipients of resumed 
land. In cther cases, the landless were made owners in 
name only. The landlords continued to own the land, 5? 
Several cases were reported to the author, at least in 
Sind, that landless haris handed over to their landlords 
the titles they had received, many in the weli publicised 
and open kutcheries (meetings), and continued their work 
as tenants, Cne of the most important reasons for this 
was the fact that the tenant as owner could not have 
access to necessary inputs. (water, fertilizer, seed) 
Which the landlord would no longer provide. The ownership 
of land without finance or inputs wouid often invite the 
displeasure of the landlord without gaining complete 
independence from him, In case a peasant as owner had 
resolved tc gc through the initial period on his own, it 
was by no means easy for him to go to the revenue court, 
for he had reagre financial resources (and usually no 
education) to challenge his landlord or the official in 
the village. Cf cgurse, many peasants were deterred from 
contemplating such ac*ion only because they knew well the 
Consequences of defiance against the judgement cf 
landlords and revenue officials. 

The protection of tenancy for the landless tenants 
was supposedly among the major objectives of the measures 
taken by PPP in 1972. However, the handicaps of landless 
tenants were more numerous than of the recipients of 
resumed land, because the former were still entirely 
dependent on their landlords, The insecurity among 
tenants, and cases of evictions, increased in the 
mid- seventies also because increasing number of landlords 
were expanding self-cultivation. This was partly to take 
advantage of the favourable conditions of prices of crops 
and of inputs, especially capital inputs, But it was 
Mainly tc preempt the menace of confiscation of their 
lands in the future. The landlords did nct necessarily 
resort to eviction, for the alternatives were often more 
attractive to keep the tenants under pressure, They 
increased instead their demands in the batai shares, 
especially to offset the loss due to new expenses which 
they were supposed to bear themselves. 

The political rhetoric of PPP remained powerful, but 
its policies inspired less confidence each day. The 
leaders cf the party had consolidated by mid-seventies 
their hold on the machinery of the state: in every 
province and at every administrative level in the 
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country. In this the landlords participated with visible 
enthusiasm and vigour. Their rewards were often very 
handsome. These rewards included at least increased 
loans, supposedly for agricultural devélopment, chanelled 
through the’ state banking system, The hold of the 
landlords on power in the rural areas had in fact 
increased and not decreased. The feudal elements were ky 
this time among the major and powerful groups in the PPE. 
To sustain the new power arrangements in thé country, tke 
EFP leadership resórted to incréased use of force against 
real or perceived detractors. This became quite a reqular 
feature in urban areas, In rural areas, the problem for 
FEE was less serious, For one thing, peasants were not an 
organised force, Also, they had little political 
alternative, for *he other political parties made litcle 
if any commitment to alleviate their problems, Whatever 
little support they may have enjoyed disappeared with the 
disintegration of an organisation like the Sind Hari 
Committee in the early seventies. The predicament of the 
peasants was as frustrating as it was confusing to then. 
In many areas, they found themselves as instruments of 
political biackmail against the carefully  seiected 
landowners Without. relief from their anxieties and 
poverty. Their sense of insecurity reinforced their 
frustrations. 


TEE LAND REFORMS ACT CF 1377: ANJACT ON PAPER 


With the widening disparity between its popuiist 
rhetoric and its repressive practices, the PPP leadership 
announced at the end of 1975 measures t6 placate at least 
some among the peasantry. “These measures included 
abclition of land revenue on owners of holdings of 12.5 
acres or less, and increased rates for owners of holdings 
of 50 acres and above,5? This no doubt was an attempt to 
reassure *he peasants that PPP, and Bhutto in particular, 
were concerned about their welfare. However, by the fall 
of 1976, it was apparent that the popular support for PEP 
had slipped substantially in many areas. This was further 
ercded by the emergence of a well organised opposition Ly 
the other political parties. While this was perhaps more 
serious in urkan areas, the rural areas were not without 
drift. Bhutto was caught in a morass, from within the PEP 
ranks and by the onslaught from the outside, 5? True to’ 
his tradition, he staged a dramatic demcnstration of his 
party's unfailing commitment to "Socialism", He responded 
to the increasing pressure with a sense of timing: in 
January 1977, he introduced new land reform measures and 
then announced general elections in the country. &9 

The Land Refcrms Act (Act II of 1977) was 
promulgated on January 9, 1977.6 There were three 
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Significant aspects of this Act. First, it reduced the 
maximum allowakle individual holding to the equivalent of 
8,000 PIUS, or 100 acres irrigated or 200 acres 
unirrigated. The new limit was two-thirds of the ceiling 
allowed in the 1972 land reforms. The second aspect of 
the new act was that landowners were to be paid 
compensation (Rs. 30 per PIU in bonds which were 
heritable -and transferable) for the surrendered land. The 
third aspect was that the resumed land would be 
distributed without charge in exactly the same way as 
prescribed in the 1972 Regulation. The new measures cn 
ceiling and land redistribution were calculated to have 
their desired impact on peasants, reflecting the resolve 
of the "born-again" PPP to eradicate feudalism and build 
a healthy peasantry. To reinforce the effect of Land 
Reforms Act cf 1377, Bhutto legislated changes in the 
land revenue system as yell. Land revenue was abolished 
for all  cwner-cultivators -with holdings of 25 acres or 
less, and an agricultural income tax system was 
introduced to replace the flat rate system for large 
landowners, 82 ; 

Bhutto and his Pakistan People's Party were 
overthrown in a coup d'etat staged by the armed forces on 
July 4, 31977. The overthrow followed the turmoil after 
the March general elections, because the oppositicn 
parties refused to accept the allegedly rigged results, 63 
The new military regime, led by General Zia ul Hag, 
focussed its attentign.on’a broad front to discredit «he 
policies carried out by the Bhutto regime. In fact, among 
other «things, the Martial Law government suspended 
introduction of the new land tax structure which the PFP 
had announced in January 1977. While the Land Reforms Act 
of 1977 was not altered, the evidence provided by the 
Punjab and Sind Land Commissions on its implementation 
indicates a policy of benign neglect.9* The legacy of 
feudalism,remains strong in Pakistan, 

ni 
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heirs (children), and (d) keeps 36,000 PIUs for himself. 
With allowance for difference in the guality of land, we 
get the following estimates of area a landlord could 
eaSlly retain within the family: 


PIUS 

Retained and Number of PIUS per Acre of Land 
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{acres) (acres) (acres) 
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for the surrendered land. Also, "it is significant that 
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had been resumed from about 3,000 declarants, However, no 
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Farm Productivity 
and Income Differentials 


Most of the discussion on land reform ‘in 
underdeveloped countries has been focussed on differenced 
in productivity and income between farms by size. -Large 
farms are presumed to be owned by persons who rely -mainly 
on landless cultivatcrs. The contractual relationshirs 
here could take any of several forms, Small farms, on the 
other hand, depend mostly on family labour. In the 
land-scarce and labour-abundant countries like Pakistan, 
if the productivity level on small farms is higher than 
on large farms, and “he former also use more of -the 
abundant and less of the scarce resources, then the 
important policy conclusion is that small owner-operated 
farms are both socially efficient and equitable; However, 
if there is evidence that large farms are more productive 
than small farms, then this could be because of the 
monopolis*ic nature of product and input markets, to 
which the small ownerz-orerators have very limited access, 
The example of capitalist agficuiture in sone 
underdeveloped countries has been cited, in which public 
policies have supported large farmers often at the 
expense of small cultivators, Thése policies have tended 
+o discourage the use of abundant labour and favour the 
use of scarce, and mostly imported, capital.! 

While the debate on differences betweer large and 
small farms has clarified the imfact of farm size on *+he 
use of resources in a system where farms ate mainly 
owner-operated, it has not dealt witha more serious 
problem facing several underdeveloped countries of Asia. 
Take the example of Pakistan, Notwithstanding the 
official  proncuncements and the *echnocratic approaches 
adopted by economists, the agrarian problem of Pakistan 
has been the high concentration of landownership in the 
hards cf noncultivating (often absentee) landlords with a 
large number of sharecroppers, The other class of 
cultivatcrs are owners of small holdings. The result is 
that most operational holdings (farms) are smaller than 
25 acres, and they are cultivated by  landless 
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Sharecroppers in Sind and by small owners (many of “hem 
are tenants as well) in the Punjab. The problem in 
Pakistan is not simply that there are large and small 
fazms, of which the former are the dominant and the 
latter preponderant, and that they differ significantly 
in levels of productivity and use of resources. More 
importantly, while land is owred.in large estates, it is 
cultivated in small parcels by landless sharecroppers as 
also by small owner-operators. The largest number of 
operational units then are small farms and, in mary 
regions of the Indus basin, they are cultivated Ly 
landless sharecroppers and owner-operators, 

There are then two simultaneous problems. How do 
large and small farms differ in levels of productivity? 
Also, how do sharecrcppers compare with owner-operators? 
I shall here concentrate on the second question for two 
reasons, First, there already exists relatively more 
evidence on the use of resources by farm size, Second, 
and more important, reason is that the analysis of farms 
ky tenancy would provide the relevant and direct 
information needed for a land reform programme, which in 
present circumstances is perhaps still a politically 
viable alternative for Pakistan.? 


RELATLONSHIP OP FARM SIZE AND LAND TENURE WITH 
FRCDUCTIVITY OF LAND AND USE CF INPUTS 


In this section, I test eight hypotheses. The first 
twc are specifically related to the effect of farm size 
on land. productivity and returns to scale, The other six 
hypotheses are designed mainly to depict the relationship 
of tenancy tc use of resources. For these tests, I use 
farm data I collected from a randomly selected sample cf 
732 ‘farms of various sizes and tenure in the Punjab and 
Sind, 3 The estimated equations are log (natural) 
transformations of the Cobb-Douglas production function. 
The variables and symbols used in these equations are 
defined as follows: 
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ln = Natural logarithm . 
TVE = Total Value of Crop Output (in Rupees) 
VÀ - Value Added, which is TVP minus cost of seed 
and fertilizer (in Rupees) 
CA = Crop Area (in acres) 
CULA = Cultivated Area (in acres) ‘ 
M = Mandays of Family and Hired Labour 
F = Expenses on Chemical Fertilizers (in Rupees) 
FP = Expenses on Animal Labour and Machines (in 
Rupees) 
* = Coefficient is Significant at the 99% -level 
** = Coefficient is Significant at the 395% leyel 
^ 
R? Adjusted Coefficient of Determination 


Number of Observations 


The standard errors of coefficients are given in 
parentheses, 


Hypothesis 1, Lan 
increases. 








ln(TVP/CÀ) = Constant - 0.092* In (CULA) 
(. 014) 
(n = 732) 


Farm size is represented by cultivated area. The 
hypothesis cannot be rejected as the land coefficient is 
negative and significant. The gross vdlue of output per 
acre declines as farm size increases. 

Hypothesis 2. There are Constant Returns to Scale. 


-— 2a LA ee — —— 


ln (TVP) = 5.468 + 1.0244 In (CA) + 0.179* In(M/CA) + 


{.018) (4,022) 
0.0974 In(F/CA) + 0.014 In(FP/CA) 
(.008) (024) 
(RZ = 0.66) 
(n = 732) 


This equation yields the elasticity cf gross value of 
output with respect to used inputs. With all other 
factors measured on per acre basis, the land coefficient 
minus unity (1.024 - 1) helps to test the hypothesis cn 
returns to scale. Here the value of the coefficient is 
not different from unity at the 99% level of 
significance, This confirms that returns to scale are 
constant. 

In Hypotheses 3 to 6, I shall introduce a dummy 
vatiable for tenancy, Die taking the value of one for 
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owner and zero for tenant farms. 











Hypothesis 3, Value Added per Acre Decreases a 
d It is Higher on 











ln(VA/CULA) = 7.302 - 0.229* In(CULA) + 0.090* D 
(4080) (. 153) 


The hypothesis cannot be rejected that value added 
declines as farm size increases and it is higher cn owner 
*han tenant farms, 


Hyrothesis 4. C 
Increases and It 








in(CA/CULA) = 0.577 - 0.123* In (CULA) - 0.102* D, 


The first part of the hypothesis cannot be rejected, 
because cropping intensity goes down as farm size 
increases. However, the second part is rejected, because 
the dummy has a significant and negative value: cropping 
intensity is ‘ldoWer on owner than tenant farms. 

i 





Hypothesis 5. Value Added per Manday Increases with Farm 
Size and It is Higher 6n Owner than Tenant Farms. 





In (VA/M) # 2.546 # 0.130% In(CULA) + 0.056** D 
(4058) (. 110) 


As expected, large farms have a higher value added per 
manday than do small farms, The important point though is 
that owner farms have a higher value added per manday 
than tenant farms, The dummy variable is significant at 
the 959 level. 





Hypothesis --6, Use of Human Labour Decreases as Farm Size 
increases and I= is Higher on Owner than Tenant Farms. 
In (M/CULA) = 4,487 - 0.707* In(CULA) + 0.137* D 
1.020) (4.039) €* 
(n = 732) 


The hypothesis is confirmed. The second part is of some 
Significance, as value added per manday is apparently 
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also higher on owner than tenant farms, although the 
former use more human Jabour. 


Hypothesis 7. Use of Farm Power Decreases as Farm Size 


Increases and It is Higher on Owner than Tenant Farms. 











in(FP/CULA) = 4,310 - 0.252* In(CULA) + 0,0.72** D, 


An = 732) 


The hypothesis is- confirmed as the coefficients. have the 
expected signs and- they are significant at the 99% and 
95% levels. That farm power seems to decrease with size 
cf farm reflects the fact that most farms use more animal 
iabour than machines, although the proportion of machines 
increases on very large farms in scme regions of the 
Punjab and Sind, 


Hyrothesis 8. Use of Fertilizer In 

and It is Higher on Owner th eran 
ln(F/CULA) = 3.367 + 0.140* In(CULA) + 0.086* D, 

(052) (080) 


(n = 732) 


The hypothesis is confirmed as the coefficients are 
Significant and have the expected signs. 

The results on differences between farms by size 
strongly suggest that large farms are nct as productive 
as small farms and the former use more of the scarce and 
less of the abundant resources. The evidence of constant 
returns to scale shows that the technology-bias has not 
affected the allocative efficiency on small farms, 
Despite the apparently greater use of fertilizer per acre 
on large farms, their lower vaiue added can be explained 
by the lower cropping intensity. The higher value added 
per manday on large farms can be explained by the lower 
cropping intensity and to some extent by the use of farm 
machinery. Since we have aggregated animal labour with 
machines, we get no clear idea of their separate 
relationship to farm size. We have, however, independent 
evidence that farm machinery is almost exclusiyely used 
on large farms.* The use of human and animal labour. with 
higher cropping intensity on smail farms, with the 
consequent higher productivity of land (scarce factor), 
leads to an important policy conclusion. Since, large 
farms in the Indus basin apparently, use the scarce 
factors less efficiently than small farms, a land system 
mainly of small farms would serve better the twin qoals 


of efficiency and equity. e 
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The use of the dummy variable for tenancy in 
Hypotheses 3 to 8 allows us to make some useful 
observations on differences between cwner and tenant 
farms, It is evident that value added per acre is higher 
on owner than tenant farms. This can be attributed to the 
use of more human labour, fertilizer and farm power Ly 
owner-operators. That cropping intensity is aprarently 
higher on tenant farms can be expiained by the fact that 
landowners usually parcel out to their tenants small 
pieces of land which will maximize their rent, Further, 
at least in Sind, haris are allotted pieces of land 
within a system of rotation which forces the tenants to 
use the same piece cf land more often in a year than do 
small onwers on their land. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND LAND TENURE: A RIGOROUS TEST 


To examine productivity differences between owner 
and tenant farms, we should estimate and analyse their 
production functions, In order to minimize the systematic 
Liases resulting frcm differences in soil conditions, I 
have selected a random sample of 114 farms (57 
owner-operated and 57 tenant-operated) from relatively 
hcmogeneous areas of the Indus basin. To control the size 
effect, I have included in this sample no farm of over 25 
acres. In fact, the average size of owner farms is 14.31 
acres and of tenant farms 13.39 acres. The standard 
deviations are equally small, so that these averages are 
reasonably good representatives of their samples. 

In Table 6,1, I have estimated by the ordinary leas 
squares method the following tog (natural) nir mba 
of the Ccbb- -Douglas production function: 


= + D 
ln (TVP) b, „ P41» (CA) + b, 1n (F) + b, 1n (M) * b, in (FE) 


There are four estimated equations. The first three are: 
(I) for all fatus, (II) owner farms, (III) tenant farms. 
The fourth «equation ‘is fot all (pocled) farms with a 
dummy variable ‘*(D_). ‘These equations can be used to see 
differehces ih thé ‘intercept and slope of producticn 
functions of owher and tenaht farms. 

Since the ‘additive dummy’ variable is nct 
significant, though positive, in the fcurth equation, «e 
cannot reject the hypothesis that intercepts of the two 
production functions are the same, However, the 
covariance test on these functions ‘shows that they are 
Significantly different from each other, as the actual 
value exceeds the critical F value (F = 3.20). Also, I 
tested the multiplicative form of dummy variable for 
sicpes. There are significant differences in the land and 
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TABLE 6.1 
Estimated Production Functions of Owner and Tenant Farms 





Ferti- Human Farm 
Type Number Land lizer Labour Power 22 
of of Tenancy Con- Coeffi- Coeffi- Coeffi- Coeffi- R 
Farm Farms Variable stant cient cient cient cient 
(n) (D,) (bg) (b,) (b5) (b3) (b,) 
All 
Farms 114 ae 5.322 0.646" 0.299” 0.171* -0.007 0.71 
Owner (.065) (.019) (.067) (.062) 
Farms 57 — 3.628 0.393 0.286" 0.410 -0.038 0.71 
Tenant (.117) (024) (.177) (.077) 
Farms 57 == 4.800 0.713* 0.240 0.116 0.083 0.75 
All Farms (.085) (.028 (.077) (.098) 
(Pooled) 114 0,016 5.319 0.646" 0.299 0.167" -0.006 0.71 
(.075) (.065) (.019) (.068) (.062) 





3 * Coefficients are Significant at the 14 level, 


b Standard Errors are given in parantheses. 


» R^ is the Adjusted Coefficient of Determination. 
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lakour coefficients on these farms. This can ke 
interpreted tc mean tha* the allocative efficiency is 
higher cn owner than tenant farms, This is supported Ey 
the higher values of the input coefficients, human labour 
and fertilizer. Their expected contribution to changes in 
output cn owner farms is much higher, At the given 
gecmetric mean levels for output and input, we also get 
the hiqher marginal value products on owner than terant 
farms,.5 The expected contribution of land to change in 
output is evidently very high on tenant farms, which is 
perhaps supperted by “he higher cropping intensity or 
that they tend to have a higher irrigation ratio. The 
observed differences in the production functions cf owner 
and tenant farms are guite consistent with the earlier 
evidence on level of productivity and use of human 
labour, fertilizer and farm power. 

Ouz results do not support the "equal efficiency" 
hypothesis on owner-operated and  sharecropped farms.$ 
Instead they tend to reinforce the arguments against this 
hyrothesis in several important respects, Take first the 
argument on the use of human (family) labour. As we saw 
in Chapters 4 and 5, the sharecropping contracts in 
Pakistan involve mainly a propcrtionate distribution of 
gross output between the sharecropper and landlord. These 
contracts, at least in theory, imply an equal division cf 
output between the two parties. However, in fact, there 
are some variations in it (a) partiy because of the 
differences in the system of irrigaticn (and irrigation 
increases the share of landlord to 60 percent), and (b) 
partly because of the claims and levies which a landiord 
can exact from the sharecropper, which can range from 10 
to 20 perceht of the tenant's share.? If now we assume 
that the amount of land is fixed, which is indeed the 
case for the sharecropper,  iandlord's share in gross 
produce will decrease the amount of labour a tenant uses 
on the farm. 

This is illustrated in Figure 6.1.8 Let us assume 
that we are in a world of perfect competition and 
complete certainty. The marginal product (d0/dL) of an 
owner-operator is CL. He will use OL; amount of labour, 
where his marginal ‘ product is equal to the given wage 
rate (W), and his total output is OCFL,. Let us introduce 
a proportionate rent contract of the landlord with 
tenant. The tenant's marginal product wouid be BL, or 
(1-r)dO/dL, where çr is the landlord's share. The tenant 
will use OL? amount of labour, as it equates his marginal 
product with the wage rate. The total output is OCEL, in 
which the share of the landlord is BCEG. Now if the 
landlord's share in gross produce increases, which can 
result from the monopoly of landownership, from r to r*, 
the marginal product of tenant would be (l-r*)dO/dL, cr 
AL. The tenant will use OL} amount of labour, where his 
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Figure 6.1 | à 
Share of Tenants and Owners in Output 





La Lə L4 L. Labour 
Time 


Source: P.C.Ip and C.W. Stahl. "Stytems of Land 
Tenure, Allocative Efficiency and Economic 
Development." American Journal of Agricultural 
Economics, 1978, 1:20. (Adapted by permission.) 
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marginal prcduct is eguated with the wage rate. The total 
output is OCDL3, in which the share of landlord is ACDH. 
We see that the increased share of landlord not only 
decreases the tenant's share but aliso the amoun-* cf 
labour used to cultivate land. 

The landlord can get more work from his tenant, i.e. 
ME(L)>W, by increased supervision and enforcement, This 
may involve extra cos*s which exceed the additionai 
output the landlord receives from the inereased labour of 
tenant.’ However, ina feudal ard highly differentiated 
land system, such as many regions in Pakistan have, the 
monopoly power of landlord would allow him to increase 
the "exrloitation" of tenants without incurring 
additional costs for the extra effort and work,10 Land 
concentration alone may not create these conditions. The 
other condition would be the lack of alternative 
emricyment opportunities for tenants, except perhaps as 
wage labour on the self-cultivated portion of landlord's 
estate, I shall ieturn to this: argument in another 
context later in the chapter. 

The second argument supporting the empirical 
evidence on superior performance by cwner-operators is 
the "Xeefficiency" hyrothesis,'! This hypothesis rejects 
the Neo-classical assumption that there ds one-to-one 
correspondance between input and output in any 
organisation of production. While the X-efficiency thesis 
has been used to explain efficiency differentials between 
production units with equal inputs, we can legitimately 
apply it*to our evidence on owner and tenant farms. Even 
if it is true that an owner-operator bears all the risk 
himself, whereas the risk is shared in a landiord-tenant 
contract, the higher level of efficiency demonstrated by 
the owner results from the incertive ard motivation which 
ownership of lahd gives him to do his best. 

The third argument is that in a sharecropping 
system, which is’ based on rent-in-kind (batai), the 
tenant , is: discouraged from taking risks beyond the needs 
for subsistence because he cannot take advantage cf 
Changes in relative prices of outputs and inputs. By the 
same token, the landlord finds little if any incentive to 
undertake new investment in response to price changes. A 
Cash rent system car remove to some extent this barrier 
to risk taking ‘and. investment. However, as long as the 
rent is proportional to gross value of ottput and not 
fixed, the incentive to tenant for applying higher level 
cf effort and inputs remains limited, ^ sharectopping 
System may create the additional incentive if only the 
variable rent was fixed. Further, fixed rent should 
reflect the capitalized value of land and not the 
monopoly power of landlord, as the ground rent now does 
in most regions of the Indus basin. 
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There are two other related issues which I must 
discuss here, First, there is the argument that a tenancy 
contract is a better alternative than a wage contract. 
This has immediate relevance to the Indus basin, as an 
increasing proportion of large landowners, at least in 
the irrigated plains of the Punjab, are expanding 
self-cultivaticn on their lands, This they do try 
transferring the tenant-operated land into a wage 
cortract arrangement. Tenant farms have decreased and 
tenants (with small owners) are joining the ranks cf 
workers whose condition has been far more, precarious. We 
should also remember that capitalist agriculture, limited 
though it is to some areas of the Indus basin, has 
induced substitution of machines for labour, Let us new 
look at differences between the tenancy and wage contract 
systems, 

A wage contract with the landlord as a substitute 
for tenancy, however crpressive a tenancy might be, is a 
less desirable state for the tenant for two reasons. 
First, he must give up whatever "safety" he may have 
enjoyed as a tenant in his attachment with the land, ?2 
Second, the incentive in a share tenancy, (kind or cash) 
is fropertional to the share of tenant in total output, 
l-r, where r is the share of the landlord. Let us look at 
this argument in Figure 6.2.13 Assume that the marginal 
product of owner-operator is higher than of wage worker, 
given by A,A for the former and A2 As for the latter. If 
landlord's share is r, the tenant's margina. prcduct is 
(l-r)d0/dL or A,A. In the wage contract; total output is 
OA,CL, from which the worker gets OWCL. Let us say that 
the tenant also puts the same amount of labour time, OI, 
where the marginal products are equated with the wage 
rate, total output of the tenant is OA, BL, from which the 
landlord gets A,À,BC. The share of tenant is OA, CL, which 
is greater than. OWCL (share of the worker in total 
output) by WA,C. This represents the additional amount of 
output (income) which a tenant gets over a wage worker. 

The second issue is of monopoly power of the 
landlord. The monopoly power enjoyed by large landowners 
with the increased profitability of self-cultivation, can 
lead to monopsony power over labour.!* This means that 
not only the pressure on tenants will increase but the 
wage level in agriculture can deteriorate as well. We can 
see this in Figure 6.3. Let us assume, that the supply of 
labour initially is s, and its corresponding marginal 
expenditure line is mej, The demand for labour ky 
landlords is d,, and it equates me, at H. This determines 
OL; amount of iabour at OW, wage level. Now assume that 
landlords decide to keep more of their land -fcr 
self-cultivaticn and they use hired labour, This will do 
two things. First, more cultivators (tenants) will ke 
looking for work as there is less land availabie for 
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FIGURE 6.2 
Share of Tenants, Owners and Workers in Output 
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Source: Figure 6.1 (Adapted by permission) 
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FIGURE 6.3 | " 
Effect of Agricultural Employment on Wages t 
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renting. This will shift the supply line from s; to Sy, 
with the new corresponding marginal expenditure line me,. 
Second, landlords will increase their demand for wage 
labour, shifting the demand curve to right, from d, *o 
d,. The new demand curve intersects the new marginal 
expenditure line me, at E, determining OL, amount of 
labour time which will be hired at the new wage OW). More 
lakour is hired only because more of the landlords! land 
is being self-cultivated, but the wage level has gore 
down from W, to Wo. We see then that monopoly in the land 
market, itself a distortion maintained by the political 
and economic power of landlords, can translate into 
monopsony power in the labour market. This tendency is 
greatly reinforced if at the same time nonagricultural 
employment is not expanding rapidiy and landlords are 
substituting machines for men, In the next section, I 
Shall develop these points further in light of the 
evidence from the Indus basin. 


TENANT SHARES AND INCCME CHANGES 


In the batai system of Pakistan, share of the 
landlord can vary a great deal, depending on a variety cf 
factors. It can vary with the kind cf irrigation, with 
higher shares claimed by landlord in irrigated regions. 
His share can also be affected by the sharing agreement 
on costs of seed, fertilizer, etc. But, above all, 
landlord's share is supplemented by his claims in the 
form of free labour and perquisites, I am here assuming 
that landlord gets about one-half of gross produce. Cn 
this assumpticn, I have estimated gross and net incomes 
of owner and tenant farms from the sample of 114 farms. 

In Table 6.2, we see that farm incomes (gross and 
net) of owner-operators are about 130 percent higher than 
of tenants. Even incomes (gross and net) per cultivated 
acre cn  owner-operated farms are higher by over 115 
percent, These differences are consistent with the 
evidence on efficiency differentials hetween owner and 
tenant farms. From this evidence, we can also make sore 
more interesting cbservations on changes in distribution 
of income between regions. In a region in which the 
ownership of land is concentrated in the hands of a 
relatively small number of large landcwners and 
cultivation is done by a large number of landiess tenants 
on small parcels of land, we should also expect a highly 
skewed distributicn of income, Let us demonstrate this 
problem by an example. 

Take a landlord who owns 400 acres of cultivated 
land —I am disregarding here the uncultivated portion cf 
his total heclding—of which he cultivates only 50 acres 
himself with hired labour. He rents 350 acres to 27 
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TABLE 6.2 _ 
Average Gross and Net Incomes of Owner and Tenant Farms 
i Owner Tenan 

Farm Size and Income Farms Farüs 
Average Farm Size (acres)? b 14.31 13.39 
Gross Income per Farm (Rupees) 12,209,58 5,266.15 
Gross Income per Acre (Rupees) 853.22 393.29 
Net Income per Farm (Rupees) © 8,334.86 3,666.05 


Net Income per Acre (Rupees) 582.45 273.79 





Source: M.H. Khan. The Economics of the Green Revolution., in 
Pakistan, 1975. 


“The average farm size of owner and tenant farms is not significantly 
different at the 14 level. 


PThe gross income refers to the total value of crop output at the 
reported market prices. 


“The net income is gross income minus the cost of seed, fertilizer, 
etc. 


done tenant's income is his share (50 percent) in the total value of 
crop output. 


landless  sharecroppers, with about 13 acres to each of 
them, Using the grcss income data from Table 6.2, the 
landlord's share is Rs. 393 per cultivated acre as rent, 
His total share from 350 acres would be Rs. 137,550, 
which is equal to the amount received by 27 tenants; 
Further, since the landlord has 50 acres on wage 
contract, his return on this land could be even qreater 
because of the conditions of wages, as I have argued 
earlier, Now take another example in which on the same 
area of land, 350 acres, there are small owner-operators, 
Bach of these cultivators owns and cultivates about 13 
acres, the same size that a tenant in the previous 
example cultivated, Following our tests on productivity 
differences, we can conclude that these owner-operated 
farms will ke more efficient and the growth in their 
incomes will lead to greater equity. A similar argument 
aprlies to the example of large and small farms, if the 
former are less efficient than the latter. Our study has 
suggested that large farms in the Indus basin are not 
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more efficient than small farms, although we have 
evidence that their income per acre has been higher.!95 

Let us now put our results and discussion in the 
context of regional growth patterns and  aqrarian 
structure outlined in Chapters 2 and 3. We have found 
that, in the Punjab, the Eastern and Western regions grew 
most rapidly during *+he seventies. They, however, 
differed in two impcrtant respects. First, in Eastern 
region mcst cf the growth was contributed by factors 
other than expansion in crop area. But in Western regicn 
most of the growth was due to increased crop area. 
Second, in the former reqion, concentration cf 
lardownership is low and small owner-operators dominate, 
but in the latter ilandlord-tenant system is more dominant 
with a much higher land concentration, If our results cn 
differences in land productivity and allocative 
efficiency are correct, and our estimates on incomes cf 
owners and tenants are also representative, we can 
conclude that :the high growth performance observed in 
Eastern region must have been efficient and eguitable, On 
the other hand, the high growth rates in Western region, 
derived Mainly from expansion of area, must have 
increased concentration of income with that of land. The 
impact on tenants vis-a-vis small owner-operators must 
have been worse still, 

A somewhat similar conclusion can be drawn in 
ccmparing the growth experiences cf Northern and Southern 
regions of Sind in the seventies. There is perhaps one 
major difference in Sind from the Punjab, mainly because 
of dominance of a landlord-tenan* regime in «he former 
Fzcvince, With little change in the concentration cf 
landownership in Sind, the distribution of new income 
must have increased the economic power of landlords even 
more. This is despite the fact that tenant-operated farms 
have been evidently less efficient than owner-operated 
farms. 

I shali now discuss two final problems related to 
conditions of agriculture in the Indus basin. The first 
prcblem has to do with the apparent slowdown of 
agricultural arowth in the seventies. I explored some 
probable causes of this problem in Chapter 2, Here I 
shall complete that discussion by focussing on the 
aqrarian structure, We have seen “hat the Green 
Revolution in Pakistan, limited though its impact may 
have been by reqions and income groups, strengthened the 
emerging capitalist agriculture in the sixties and 
seventies, However, there is diso the experience of slow 
growth in many áreas since the early seventies. One cf 
the impertant barriers to rapid expansion of capitaiist 
agriculture in Pakistan perhaps has been a high 
precapitalist (ground) rent.!e$ 
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That landlords can continue to exact ovez 50 percent 
of gross produce as rent, leaving the tenants with at 
best a subsistence living to reproduce themselves, can be 
explained by (a) monopoly of landownership, (b) existence 
of large nunter of near-landless, and landiéss peasants, 
and (c) absence of alternative joh opportunities outside 
agriculture. In most regions of the Indus basin these 
conditions have been observed. Land concentration has 
remained high, notwithstanding claims to the contrary, It 
Was estimated by the World Bank (and FAO) that in 1976 
over 88 percent of the estimated 11 million agricultural 
labour force in Pakistan consisted of the hear landless 
and landless peasants. My own estimate of these peasants 
for the Indus basin is about 7,5 million;!? In fact, 
growth cf labour force has far exceeded «he rate cf 
growth of population, which itself has been increasing at 
a high rate during the sixties and seventies, and 
expansion of employment has remained very limited. The 
Slow growth of the economy in general, and of its 
industrial sector in particular, in the eariy seventies 
could not have generated higher rates of labour 
absorption in the country, 18 

The landless tenant remains on land and pays high 
qrcund rent kecause cf the safety provided by his 
attachment to land. There is some evidence that the rent 
per cultivated acre on  tenant-operated lands rose at 
double the rate at which the share of tenant in gross 
farm income increased in the late sixties and early 
seventies, 19 A high rent represents not the hiqh 
productivity of tenant but his dependence on those who 
enjoy monopoly on land. The high, precapitalist rent 
becomes a barrier to rapid expansion of capitalist 
agriculture  Lecause 1* requires that much more itpact of 
technology to generate surplus Or return for 
entrepreneurship. We have observed that, at least in she 
Punjab, the very tendency of-capitalist agriculture ona 
selective basis tends to increase concentration of land. 
Also, it renders landless an increasing number of small 
peasants, which leads to further concentration cf 
lardownership. Finaily, capitalist agriculture tends to 
increase the ground rent itself, thus acting as a barrier 
to its own rapid expansion, It seems that ar. unreformed 
aqrarian structure, characterized by land concentraticn 
and feudal relations between  landiords and tenants, 
remains an obstacle ‘*o the rational development cf 
agriculture, The Green Revolution in Pakistan could not 
retain its momentum  Lecause of «hese simultaneous and 
contradictory interactions between the high ground rent 
and capitalist agriculture in the absence of a 
significant reduction in concentration of landowner- 
ship, 29 
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Let us now turn to problems of rural wages, incomes 
and poverty. The evidence on changes in the rural real 
wage is very limited and quite inconclusive. On the basis 
of aggregate data, the real rural wage in Pakistan seems 
to have declined during 1968-1978. There is certainly no 
evidence pointing to a sustained increase in the real 
wage of agricultural workers in the seventies.#! It 
shculd also ke pointed out that the real industrial wage 
fell during 1954-1964. There was some improvement in “he 
industrial wage in the late sixties. However, the latter 
evidence is nct as conclusive as the earlier eviderce on 
falling real industrial wage. The evidence for the early 
seventies has shown that expansion in employment in the 
industrial sector was closely associated with the fail in 
real wage, 22 1 

The evidence on changes in rural incomes and poverty 
in Pakistan is also not encouraging.?? As shown in Table 
6.3, real income per person and per household declined in 
rural areas during 1963-1372. That there was in the same 
period some increase in the level of real expenditure 
reflects the extent of indebtedness or dissaving of rural 
population. A more serious development in the sixties was 
the apparent increase in absolute and relative shares of 
rural population below the "poverty line", The concert 
and measurement of poverty iine are of course subject to 
various interpretations. However, in all approaches and 
methods, it is related to some measure of real 
consumption. In Pakistan, the values of real income and 
real expenditure have been used *o determine a poverty 
line. There have also been problems in expressing it ir 
terms of the individual or the household. 

Using real expenditure per capita of Rs. 350 (in 
1959-60 prices) as the poverty line for rural Pakistan, 
the number of poor people increased from 31 to 40 
million, or their share in the rural population increased 
from 80 tc 87 percent. It. has also been estimated that 
the percentage of rural population with less than the 
mean per capita income increased from 67 to 72 percent, 
and the median income .per person declined in the same 
period.?* In a more recent study, it has been shown that 
the percentage of households and of population below the 
poverty line increased quite significantly: from 40 to 48 
percent for households and 42 to 53 percent for the 
populaticn. The poverty line in this study is defined as 
per capita income of Rs, 300 (in 1959-60 prices),?5 From 
these results, it becomes quite clear that in the sixties 
the absolute and relative shares of rural populaticn 
regarded as poor increased substantially. 

While we know little about the magnitude of changes 
in rural income distribution in Pakistan, the general 
impression about its direction is «hat it has not become 
less unegual in the last twenty years. However, one study 
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TABLE 6,3 
Rural Income and Expenditure per Person and per Household, 1963-72 
(in constant prices of 1959-60) 


Income Expenditure Income Expenditure 
Year per per per per 

Person Person Household Household 

(Rupees) (Rupees) (Rupees) (Rupees) 
1963-64 384 312 2,024 1,728 
1966-67 312 324 1,728 1,836 
1968-69 312 312 1,680 1,692 
1969-70 324 324 1,692 1,720 
1970-71 324 336 1,704 1,728 
1971-72 312 324 1,824 1,848 


Source: Talat Alauddin. "Mass Poverty in Pakistan: A Further 
Study." Pakistan Development Review, 1975, 4:446. 


has asserted that rural income distribution became less 
inequitable during the sixties, thanks to the Green 
Revoluticn,26 This assertion is supported by incomplete 
and flawed evidence on changes in the level of rural 
incomes. Nor can it be supported by the evidence on land 
concentration, growth patterns and efficiency 
differentials between farms by size and tenancy. On the 
contrary, the argument on increased inequality of rural 
income distribution gains strength for most regions of 
the Indus basin. It applies equally to those areas in 
which concentration of land has remained high and in 
others in which the Green Revolution, buttressed Ly 
public policy, made it profitable to acquire more land 
from small and marginal owners. 
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NOTES 


1. See, for instance, K. Griffin, Ihe Political 
Economy o£ Agrarian Change (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1974). For Pakistan, two relevant 
studies on this issue are: H. Kaneda, "Economic 
Implications of the ‘Green Revolution’ and the Strategy 
of Agricultural Development in West Pakistan," Pakistan 
Development Review, 1969, 2:111-43; B.F. Johnston and 
J. Cownie, "The Seed-Fertiiizer Revolution and Labor 
Force Absorption," American Economic Review, 1262, 
4:56 93-82., Among the more recent: and somewhat rigorous 
studies on the relative performance of large and small 
farms, I have found the cross-country study by Berry and 
Cline very topicai. It also makes references to other 
important contributions in the field. See: Berry and 
Cline, Agrarian Structure. 








2. The evidence on large and smail farms has been 
discussed by Khan, "Land Productivity." I shall discuss 
the issue of private property riqhts in land in the next 
chapter. 


3. Detaiis of this survey are given in Khan, 
Economics of the Green Revolution. 


ü. Ibid., Chapter 5. 


5. The marginal value products of land, fertilizer 
and human labour on owner and tenant farms at the 
geometric mean levels are estimated as follows: 





Gross Marginal Product Owner Parms Tenant Farms 
Land (per Acre) E Rs. 219 Rs. 369 
Fertilizer (per Rupee) RS, 3 RS, 8 
Human Labour (per Rs. 12 RS, 4 

Manday) 


6. A similar conclusion has been reached in another 
study in the Punjab: A. Salam, "Factor Inputs Use and 
Factor Productivity cn Different Farm Categories in the 
Punjab," Pakistan Development Review, 1978, 3:316-32, The 
"equal efficiency" hypothesis is associated with the 
Neo-Ciassicai paradigm of peasant behaviour. Among its 
many proponents, the major contributors are: S.N.S, 
Cheung, "Private Property Rights and Sharecropping," 
Journal of Political Economy, 1968, 6:1107-22; 
Jd, Stiglitz, "Incentives and Risk Sharing in Share- 
cropping," Review of Economic Studies, 1974, 2:219-55; 
D.M.G. Newberry, "The Choice of Rental Contract in 
Peasant Agriculture," in Agriculture in Development 
Theory, ed. L.G. Reynolds (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
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University Press, 1976); J.D. ‘Reid, Jr, "Sharecropping in 
History and Theory," Agricultural History, 1975, 
2:426-40. The hypothesis of allocative inefficiency under 
sharecropping was first propounded by A. Marshall, 
Principles cf Ecoromics. 8th Edition. (Léndon: Macmillan, 
1920), Eook 6, Chapter X. The effects of tenancy were 
then examined by R. Shickele, "Effects of. Tenure Systems 
on Agricultural Efficiency," Journal cf Farm Economics, 
1941, 1: 185-207. More recent studies of the 
Sharecroprer'!s inefficiency are: D.W. Adams.and N., Rask, 
"Economics cf Cost-Share Leases in Less-Developed 
Countries," American Journal of Agricultural Econonics, 
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1968, 2:935-42; P.K., Bardhan and T.N. Srinivasan, "Crop 
Sharing Tenancy in Agriculture: A Theoretical and 
Empirical Analysis," American Economic Review, 1971, 
1:88-64; C. Bell and P. Zusman, "A Bargaining Theoretic 
Approach in Cropsharing Contracts," American Economic 
Review, ‘1976, 4:578-87; M. Gersovitz, "Land Reform: Sore 
Theoretical Considerations," Journal of Develcpment 
Studies, 1976, 1:73-91; P.C. Ip. and C.W., Stahl, "Systems 
of Land Tenure, Allocative Efficiency, and Economic 
Development," American Journal of Aqriculturai Economics, 
1978, 1:19-28. 


7. I have discussed the share problem in Chapters 4 
and 5, The argument atout the effect of landlord's share 
on the use of technology by sharecroppers has been 
developed by K. Griffin, The Political Economy cf 
Agrarian Change. Second Edition, (London: Macmillan, 
1979), Chapter 3 and Appendix. 


8. The discussion on the use of labour under the 


various tenancy contracts is adapted from Ip and Stahl, 
"Systems of Land Tenure." 


9, Ibid., pp. 21-24. 


10. The concept of "exploitation" has been variously 
interpreted. The Marxist interpretation is "objective" 
and specific in that it rests on the labour theory of 
value, in which the surplus appropriated by the 
capitalist is an index of exploitation of the worker, The 
non-Marxist interpretations are "subjective" and general 
in that they depend on some perceived notions of 
grievance by the tenant or worker, An interesting 
discussion on peasant's exploitation in a landlord-tenant 
land system is given in James C. Scott, The Moral Economy 
of the Peasant: Rebellion and Subsistence in Southeast 
Asia (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1976), 
Chapter 6.- 
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11. H. Leibenstein, General X-E£ficiency Theory and 
Q 


Economic Development (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1978), Chapter 2. 


12. The concept of "safety" in a subsistence peasant 
economy is of particular importance, especially when 
there is alse a high degree of uncertainty associated 
with income as wage worker in agriculture, A detailed 
discusssion of the need for safety among tenants is done 
in Scott, The Moral Economy, Chapter 2. 


13. Ip and Stahl, "Systems of Land Tenure," prp. 
26-2 7. 


14. K. Griffin has explored this issue in detail in 
Land Concentration and Rural Poverty (New York: 
Macmillar, 1376), Chapter 5. Also, see A.Y.C. Koo, 
"Monopoly and Monopsony Power of Landlords in Developing 
Countries," Land Econcmics, 1979, 1: 128-34, 


ey a et ete 








15. Khan, Economics of the Green Revolution, Chapter 
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Year Money Wage Consumer Price Reai Wage 
Rate per Day Tndex Rate per day 
(in Rupees) (1970=100) (in Rupees) 
1970 3.00 100.00 3.00 
1971 3.15 104.70 3.01 
1972 3.30 110.84 2.98 
1973 5.75 120.71 4.76 
1975 7,53 201525 3.74 
1976 7.69 224.58 3.42 
1377 8.56 245. 34 3.49 
1978 3. 20 261.55 AY 


The data on money wage are from International Labour 
Organisation, Yearbook cf Labour Statistics 1978 (Geneva, 
1979), Table 21. The consumer price indices are from 
Pakistan, Statistics Division, Pakistan Statistical 


Yearbooks of 1975, 1976, 1977 and 1978 (Islamabad). 
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4:431-50. A more recent study has shown that the rural 
real income fell in «he seventies and its level in 1975 
was no higher than in 1952. See S, Guisinger and N.L. 
Hicks, "Long-Term Trends in Income Distribution in 
Pakistan," World Development, 1378, 11/12:1273-74, 
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Observations on Methodology," Pakistan Development 


Review, 1978, 3:374. 


26, MG. Chaudhry, "Rurai Income Distribution in the 
Green Revolution Ferspective," Pakistan Development 
Review, 1973, 3:247-58. There are several flaws in this 
study. For instance, the author gives no interpretation 
of the apparent decline in the rural income concentration 
ratios. Then he gives a very poor example of income 
differentials by farm size, More importantly, he states, 
without evidence, that "One of the reasons for the low 
income concentration coefficients may be the fact that 
Fakistan is still predominantly an agricultural country 
and that the land ownership is more egalitarian than in 
many other countries." p.255. There is no ordained law by 
which a predcminantly rural economy should have low 
income concentration ratigs. On income distribution in 
rural areas, see alsc Guisinger and Hicks, "Long-Term 
Trends," DP. 1272-73. 
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Options of Land 
Reform in Pakistan 


We have so far analysed the structure of 
landownership in its relation to agricultural 
productivity and income distribution in Pakistan, We also 
demonstrated that the land reform laws of the sixties and 
seventies achieved little in reducing concentration cf 
landownership and in altering feudal relations between 
landlords and ‘tenants, Further, we examined relative 
productivities of farms by size and tenancy and their 
likely consequences on growth and eguity. The stage is 
now set to examine possible alternatives to change the 
agrarian structure in the Indus basin, to reduce 
drastically the concentration of  landcwnership, to 
requiate the tenancy rights on land, and to develop a 
support system to make the new owner-operated farms 
eccnomically viable and socially stable. 


LAND REFORM: THEORIES AND ALTERNATIVES 


The nexus cf relationships between owners and 
cultivators of land is usually called the land tenure 
system. It determines the economic and social structure 
of a rural society. In countries with private ownership 
of land, especially if it is concentrated in large 
estates, it is at once the basis of almost all power, It 
is not only a dominant form of wealth, but it is probably 
the most important means of production. Further, 
ownership of land, unlike the ownership of cther means of 
productior, can confer upon the owner rights to a surplus 
to which he may contribute nothinq. 

The economic and sociai relations in a land tenure 
System are historical, although not always indigenous to 
a society. They may have concretized by imperialism, as 
has been the case in countries of South Asia. The 
important pcint here is that the land institutions do nct 
exist in vacuum, They constantly interact with the 
conditions in which surplus is produced and appropriated, 
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and these conditions they have often themselves created. 
This interaction is a historical process in which tte 
land tenure system can itself undergo change, although 
its rate cf change depends on many and complex forces. 
Some of these forces are generated by the system 
internally. Others are introduced through abrupt or 
revolutionary changes imposed on i-,! 

Land reform refers to structural changes in property 
relations on land and in contracts on its control and 
use,? There is no ordained law by which we can deduce a 
theory of land reform, The form which the aqrarian 
structure of a society takes depends on its ideology and 
social structure, What can, however, be said withott 
contradicticn is that the exploitative nature of private 
ownership of the means of production is nowhere as 
obvious as it can be in the ownership of land. Its most 
Obvious form is a feudal landlord-tenant system, in which 
a monopcly cf ownership in large estates is held ky 
noncultivating landowners and cultivation is done ry 
landless gei ae or marginal peasants, The surplus 
created by peasant is transferred +c landlords, often 
through intermediaries, and det ermined by the traditional 
and coercive power of these OWLhers,., 

Land tenure reform nus hen be’ viewed as 
restructuring those property rights in land which hamper 
rapid agricultural development, thus allcwing agriculture 
to make its expected contribution effectively, It can ke 
a strong instrument for increasing both efficiency and 
equity, which are the two integral goals of dévelopment. 
However, land reform in itself cannot be regarded as a 
sufficient condition for rapid development. What is being 
emphasized here is that in many situations a deep and 
structural change in the existing land systems could be a 
precondition for initiating desirable changes in the 
society. 

There are two basic aspects in any scheme of land 
reform, The first is related to the concept of private 
versus social (state) ownership of land. The other aspect 
is ‘the size of production unit or farm. The former is 
about the unit of cwnership and the latter about the unit 
of operation. The property and tenure relaticns in a 
socialized land system are simple and straightforward, 
although the unit of operation can differ quite widely. 
In the private cwrership system, tenancy relations can 
assume a variety of fortis as can the size of producticn 
unit vary. 3 

The concept of socjalized landownership is 
consistent with a Marxian view of private property in the 
means of  prcduction, with its impact on creation and 
appropriation of surpíus value, Private property is seen 
as the basis of a’ class-ridden society, in which «te 
social relations are based mainly on the exploitation cf 
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cne class (wage labour/peasant) by the other 
(Capitalist/landiord). Further, these relations among 
classes are regarded as inherently unstable, tending 
towards crises and eventual collapse of the economic and 
social system. The organization of production within a 
socialized  landownership system can vary from very large 
(capital-intensive) tc smali (labour-intensive) units. 
The large units can be organized as collectives, which 
are a cooperatized organization of peasants. The large 
socialist farms can also be organized as state farms, in 
which the state hires wage labour as it does in 
industrial production units. The small socialized units 
can be rganized as communes, or déveloped within the 
traditional village system. The important poirt is that 
in each of these cases of the socialized production 
systems the surplus value created by peasants or workers 
is the source of social and not private capital, to he 
used for distribution and industrial development, It is a 
social surplus, based on production relations in which 
the emphasis is on collective decision making and 
welfare, 

The private landcwnership systems can take a variety 
of forms. These can ccnceptually be classified into two 
groups. The criterion for differentiating between the two 
groups is the role of capital. The first group can he 
called a  'capitalist' land system. Capital becomes the 
dominant mode of production, The lardcwner may use wage 
lakour or even a form of  sharecropping, The unit cf 
production is usually large. The second system can be 
calied a ‘family land system. The landowner here depends 
mainly on family labour and operates land in small units, 
This land tenure has also been called a system of 
peasant-proprietorship. A varian“ of this small-scale 
agriculture can be developed into a cooperatized farming 
System, The cwnership of small units remains in private 
hands, but many cf the operations are done collectively 
to take advantage cf economies of scale. In all of the 
private land systems, “he surplus created is appropriated 
privately and its distributive effects are determined by 
the structure of social relations within a capitalist 
mould, A schematic presentation of the socialized and 
private landownership systems is given in Chart 7.1. 

There is no universally acceptable yardstick to 
measure the relative merits of private and socialized 
land systems.* Likewise, the consequence of a particular 
land system is not governed by some natural law. The 
choice of a land system is not based on grounds cf 
economic efficiency alone. The system chosen derends in 
the final analysis on the ideology and social structure 
of a society. The theoretical advantages of a socialized 
system of  landownership are that it aliows a society to 
control disparity in wealth and income. It has also been 
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CHART 7.1 
A Schematic Presentation of the Reformed Land Tenure Systems 


Private ownership Social ownership 
‘Capitalist’ Farms ‘Family’ Farms Large-scale Small-scale 
Hired or Tenants or Family Cooperative Collective State Communes Villagized or 
Wage Sharecroppers Labour Labour Farms Farms Cooperatized 
Labour (small) (small) (small/ Peasants 


(large) large) 


BL 
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argued that abolition of private property in land would 
allow rationalization of agriculture, because technology 
can be used without the barriers which;private ownership 
creates, Further, a rationalization of agriculture, based 
on large-scale production, can be achieved without the 
exploitation of one class by another. It.should be noted 
though that the argument of economies of scale is not 
germane to the socialized ownership of land, although 
this is often implied. The céntral argument in a 
collectivist approach to the land tenure systém is the 
abclition of private property, which is consistent with 
the ideolcgy of socialism. 

One of the exrected consequences of a collectivized 
land system is the diffused nature of participation by 
those with direct interest on land. It also follows that 
this system would tend to create an egalitarian 
distribution of income. An expanded scale of production 
in this tenure is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
condition for the emergence cf socialist agriculture. The 
most obdurate problem observed in a collectivist land 
system is the creation of sufficient incentives to use 
differential technical and entrepreneurial skills. The 
romantic  nction of sharing willingly the fruits of one's 
labour with another person may-not be realized in the 
real worid. The replacement cf some arbitrary standards 
by objective criteria for rewards can face relentless 
barriers. The most serious of these barriers is a 
centralized decision making process, in which 
bureaucratization can affect adverseby the realization cf 
social surplus in the most efficient manner. 

The anarchy of private production can be replaced Ey 
the rigidity of planning. This tendency is likely to ke 
the greater, the larger is the scale of socialized 
production. First, the scale of production may not itseif 
be subject tc increasing returns. Second, while the 
decisions on a larger than smaller scale may te 
advantageous to the rapid introduction of technology, the 
errors in decisions can also be costlier. It may be that 
large-scale production, with a centralized or 
bureaucratized System of decision making, loses in 
efficiency by inadequate accountability to the objective 
forces of production. An alternative is the establishment 
of decentralized and small units of production, with less 
emphasis on large-scale organization and more on the 
efficiency of production and absorption of iabour. This 
in fact is the more appealing alternative in many 
underdeveloped countries with abundance of labour. It can 
ke achieved within either a commune type organization 
(such as in China) or a village system (such as in 
Tanzania). Whatever the precise form of this 
organization, determined nainly by the objective 
conditiors of a country, a decentralized and 
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participatory production system may more than offset tke 
advantages of iarge-scale units of production, such as 
the large collectives or state farms. 

The private landownership system has in it the 
tendency towards inegquaiities, not necessarily based on 
efficiency. The market power can generate these 
inequalities over time even if an egalitarian land system 
of family farms is initially established. In many 
situations, a complete family farm system may ke 
precluded by the scarcity of land. In any case, several 
factors can contribute “to increased inequalities.5 Por 
example, (li) there are differences in income and price 
elasticities cf products; (ii) there are important local 
effects, such as fertility of land, access to water, 
infrastructure, etc.; (iii) there are differences in the 
entrepreneurial abilities of cultivators and landowners; 
(iv) there is differential access +o credit, markets, and 
services, 

These differences have the tendency to accumulate 
and reinforce . income and wealth disparities fren 
generation to generation? Markets are not often the great 
equalizers which scme would like us to believe, They have 
the inexorable propensity to multiply inequalities. Cn 
the other hand, it has been argued That if restrictions 
are placed on markets, to preserve some measure of 
equality, then resources may be allocated and used 
inefficiently with negative effects on risk-taking and 
entrepreneurship. 

In the private land systems, the first alternative 
nay be the large-scale capitalist farms. The ownership of 
land remains in large estates and the owners (like 
capitalists) engage workers for production. Another 
Variant of this tenure could be a skarecropping 
arrangement, in which sharecroppers cultivate land, with 
a fixed rent paid to landowners. The risk-taking in this 
System shifts entirely to the sharecropper. The 
attraction of the first variant is in the use of capital 
on a large-scale, with wage labour, leading to a 
rationalized and efficient production process. There is 
evidence that it can ke accomplished, in much the same 
way as ‘preduction in the industrial sector. However, 
there is also.evidence in mdy underdeveloped countries 
that relative efficiency of large private farms is nct 
higher than of ‘small family farms. 

The large private farms, operated by machines and 
wage labour, face a rumber of problems inherent in the 
nature of production relations developing in this system. 
For one thing, there is always the problem of diminishing 
or constant returns to scale in agriculture. Even if this 
problem is disregarded, the other issue is the 
displacement of man by machine. -This can create severe 
pressure on an economy endowed ‘initially with abundant 
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human labour, The initial impact of machines is likely to 
be the increased immiserization of labour, At the same 
time, there would be a tendency for: competitive capital 
to transform irto monopoly capital (the capitalist law óf 
accumulation), accentuating centralization of production 
and concentration of economic power. Economic development 
can thus become an exclusive process, without necessarily 
remaining efficient as “he scale of production expands 
and market competiticn recedes, More significantly, with 
uneven deveiopment proceeding in the* industrial sector 
Simultaneously, exploitation of labour can be increaséd 
without the "trickling down" effect from the growth c£ 
capital. The dynamic effects of large-scale private land 
System will be cumulative, reinforcing economic 
concentration and monopoly, disparities in incone 
distribution, and displacement of labour. 

A sharecropping system on large private holdings may 
not even rationalize capitalist production. The ma jcrz 
prcblem in this is not that the sharecropper may not ke 
Willing to take increasing risks, especially if there is 
a fixed (cash) rent arrangement. The problem here would 
be with the ground rent, price paid by the tenant to 
landowner for the usufruct of land. While the risk is 
entirely borne by the  sharecropper, he does nct 
appropriate all the increased value cf land which his 
improvements (techniques, inputs, etc.) make possible, 
They are capitalized in land and are transferred to the 
landowner. The use of capital by the sharecropper is then 
confronted by the increasing value of the ground rent, 
which is created by monopoly on landownership. Private 
ownership of land is unlike the ownership of capital: it 
kestows upon the owner a monopoly on a piece of: Nature, 
Capitalist development of agriculture is thus hindered in 
a cropsharing system, This argument .is Separate from 

thers which have been made against the "equal 
efficiency" hypothesis on Sharecropping under a 
capitalist production system.5 

The cther major alternative in a private iand tenure 
System is the family farm. One of *he great advantages of 
this system is that it offers to, a labour-abundant 
country a source of productive employment and increased 
income, The intensive use of labour can become at once a 
source of employment and new income, There is aiso the 
argument that a small-scale family farm structure is iess 
likely to accentuate income disparities. However, there 
are two basic arguments against small family farms. 
First,  small-scale production may not rationalize the 
producticn process and may not increase the rate at which 
surplus can ke accumulated efficiently. Second, it has 
been argued that there may be adverse consequences on 
Marketable surplus and private saving. However, the 
dependence on family farms, and the reduced incore 
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inequalities, are not themselves a source of the possibly 
reduced marketable surplus and private saving. These 
Variables are dependent on how well markets, especially 
the financial markets, function in providing incentives 
for new technology and private investment spending.? 

The argument on economies of scale can be 
accommodated by cooperatizing family farms, with various 
degrees cf voluntary participation. This could involve a 
village or even larger geographic areas. It could include 
a shared use of inputs at ali stages of production and 
distribution, from the preparation of land to marketing 
cf products. On the other hand, it can.be limited to only 
some operations, especially those which create mutual 
benefits with the expanded scale of operation, This could 
be in land preparation, harvesting, irrigation, or 
transportation. A system of cooperation can use the 
abundant farm labour as well as machines, which increase 
preductivity cf land by allowing farmers to rationaiize 
their production process. : 

None of the stated or implied consequences of the 
land tenure systems is inevitable or preordained. The 
discussicn in this section points to some of the economic 
considerations for the evaluation of a theory of land 
reform. Those who get the opportunity to implement a land 
reform programme would be guided by a host of complex 
reasons, in which eccnomic variables defined in orthodox 
and narrow terms may play only a limited part. Land 
reform is a revolutionary step if it is. inplemented to 
restructure basic prcperty rights and power among the 
varicus interest groups on land. 

A theory of land reform cannot be premised on some 
ex cathedra pronouncements about productivity and 
efficiency, The political and economic paradigm which the 
power elite are willing and able to practice determines 
the approach to land reform, This will be explicit at 
each stage, from the definition of land reform to its 
irplementation, If the government of a country is 
dominated by strong and influential landholding 
groups-the ones who would lose their prerogatives in a 
land reform programme—it is naive to expect that land 
reform will be defined in terms of restructuring the 
property or power relations. Often the rhetoric of land 
reform is deceptive, for it bears little relationship to 
reality. Eut the barriers to a successful land reform may 
not necessarily be in the dubious will of a government or 
ruling elite. The implementation of a programme can be 
vitiated by the administrative structure and its 
personnel. However, this point should not be exaggerated, 
because failure in implementation often results from lack 
of political support. 
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THE AGRARIAN STRUCTURE IN THE INDUS BASIN 


The land systems in the Indus basin are in a state 
of transition, from a predominantly feudal to capitalist 
aqriculture, increasingly assuming a market-oriented 
character. There are three salient features of this 
transition, 

* 

1. In many areas of Sind and in some areas of the 
Punjab, the semi-feudal relations on land dominate and 
exhibit two basic characteristics: (i) a high 
concentration of landcwnership exists in large estates in 
the hands of a relatively small number of owners, and 
(ii) a feudal tenancy dominates, with absentee landlords 
and intermediate interests, in which land is leased out 
in small parcels to a large number of landless 
sharecroppers cn a share-in-kind basis. 


2. The decline in feudal tenancy has been observed 
mainly in the irrigated districts of the Punjab. It nas 
been replaced by commercialized agriculture, based on the 
use of hired labour and machines, This has resulted 
partly by the resumption of land from tenants, ostensibly 
for self-cultivatior by landlords, The tenant-operated 
farms have decreased and an increased concentration cf 
land use has been observed. At the same time, There has 
emerqed a new type cf commercial tenancy in Central and 
Eastern regions cf the Punjab and in parts of Sind 
(Hyderabad and Nawakshah). Land is ieased out by small 
and marginal owners to rich pedsants dnd large 
landowners. The latter groups have been the main 
custodians of the Green Revolution. Even if there was 
some reduction in concentration of landownership, thanks 
to the land reforms of 1959 and 1972, there has been a 
tendency toward greater concentration of operational 
holdings. This was induced by the high private 
profitability of new technology associated with the Green 
Revolution, The rich peasants and large landowners have 
also been the majcr beneficiaries of rising agricultural 
prices and public spending on agriculture. 


3. The last significant feature is the persistence 
of numerical weight of small and marginal 
Owners-operatcrs. Their numbers have increased 
impressively, especially in the Punjab, for several 
reasons,  Scme of these are (a) the decline in feudal and 
increased commodity relations, (b) the development cf 
market economy, (c) the changes in property relations due 
to rapid populaticn qrowth and laws of inheritance, and 
(d) the land reform measures in the sixties and 
seventies. The small cwners must work partiy as tenants 
and partly as agricultural wage workers, so they lease 
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out their lands to rich peasants and large landowners. 
While small and marginal owners numerically dominate the 
agrarian scene, at least in the Punjab, they have failed 
to secure adequate means to improve their methods of 
cultivation and incomes. 

This brief explanation of the basic characteristics 
of agrarian structure in the Indus basin reveals three 
quite distinct sectors, coexisting but contending with 
each other. The first sector is the oldest, dominated ry 
feudal and semi-feudal relations between the mainly 
absentee landlords and sharecroppers. While the strength 
of this sector has declined in some regions of the 
Punjab, it remains stili quite powerful in most areas of 
Sind. A high concentration of landownership has 
continued, despite the claims to the contrary in the land 
reforms of 1959 and 1972. The only change observed since 
the early seventies in the landlord-tenant nexus has been 
the heightened tension between the two parties. While the 
social equilibrium is maintained on surface by the power 
of the state, its police and ‘judiciary, producticn 
relations have been affected adversely in many areas. The 
"revolution of the rising expectations" among haris in 
Sind, for instance, has turned into an experience cf 
rising frustrations for landless tenants and their 
absentee landlords, 8 

The second sector comprises a mass of 
self-cultivating small and medium peasants, using their 
family  labcur. This sector is dominan“ in many areas of 
the Punjab, but it is small and of recent origin in Sind. 
Many of these owner-operators owe their existence to the 
settlement schemes or land reform programmes,Production 
in this sector is still largely for family consumption, 
although more of it is now market-oriented, Capital is 
very scarce, as is the access to it limited. These 
peasants have often been left out from the aid and 
subsidy programmes of the government. In many areas of 
the Punjab, the coexistence of large and enterprising 
farmers is a major source of further squeeze on small and 
Marginal  c«ner-operatorzs, The highly imperfect markets 
for factors and output tend to interact with state 
policies in accentuating the imperfections, 

The third sector is the most recent. It comprises 
large landcwners and rich peasants, with access to new 
technology and markets. We see in this sector the 
burgeoning capitalist relations of production, in which 
the owner hires wage labour to work with machines and 
land. These farmers enjoy the most visible and high .place 
in the development programmes of the state, as they. also 
exert the most influence on markets and public sector 
services. They have been at the centre of the bimodal 
strategy of development chosen in the sixties. It must, 
however, ke stressed that the capitalist mode o£ 
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production has not become exclusive Swen in this sector, 
It still retains many remnants of the precapitalist 
forms, It has made serious inroads probably in Central 
and Eastern regicns of the Punjab and acquired some 
strength in Hyderabad and Nawabshah districts of Sind. 

The coexistence of these three sectors has, at least 
in the present transition, erected the conditions of 
biformity, between the landlord and tenant (in Sind) and 
between large and small farmers (in the Punjab). A high 
concentraticn of  landcwnership in Sind, as also in some 
areas of the Punjab, has had the predictabie. effect on 
scarcity of land and the conditions of tenants., The more 
recent increase in the concentration of access to the use 
of land in the Punjab has affected egually adversely the 
income-earning opportunities of small and yarginal 
Owner-operators, Commercialization of agriculture in most 
irrigated areas of the Indus basin has further increased 
these biformities. The predicament of landless 
Sharecroppers and small/marginal ownerzoperators has been 
a major source of reversal of the high growth conditions 
which the new varieties of wheat and rice had once 
created in some areas. An unreformed agrarian structure 
remains an inscrutable barrier to sustained and rapid 
development of agriculture in Pakistan. 


NATURE OF LAND REFORM FROGRAMME FOR PAKISTAN 


Our study has attempted to Show that the 
intermediary, rent-collecting, -interests on land and 
absentee landlordism have not been abolished in Pakistan. 
Further, with the high concentration of landownership, at 
least in Sind, the concentration of access to the use of 
land has also increased, especially in irrigated areas of 
the Punjab. The sharecropping system, with its manifest 
disadvantaces in the batai shares, has remained more,or 
less intact, Our study has also attempted to show that 
large private farms are not necessarily more productive 
than small farms. This evidence is corroborated by other 
studies as well. However, the development of a 
ccmmercialized tenancy has at the same time created a new 
and enlarging group of disadvantaged peasants. The basic 
agrarian problem in Pakistan then is to reduce the 
concentration of landownership and to break up the feudal 
landlord-tenant nexus. 

While there may be little disagreement about the 
limited achievements of the 1959 and 1972 land reforms, 
the area of disagreement enlarges in discussing the 
nature and scope of a land tenure reform now needed for 
Pakistan. The disagreement can start in defining the 
nature cf  prcperty rights in land. Then there is the 
crucial test of political will to carry out a land reforn 
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programme. While the political wiil may be a necessary 
condition for land reform, it may not be sufficient to 
implement its provisions, A land reform programme faces a 
multitude of constraints, ranging from the existing class 
interests to its effective implementation, Likewise, its 
isplementation will be affected by the structure and 
ccrpetence of the administrative organisation used in 
carrying out the field work. Needless to say that 
isplementation of a land reform programme will in the end 
depend or political support for the idea and effective 
neutralizaticn of opposition to it. Let us now turn to 
these questions and to their relevance in Pakistan. 

The first question is about the right of private 
property in agricultural land. Much as it night ke 
tempting to arcue for abolition of private landownership 
in Pakistar, there are several barriers to the acceptance 
of a socialized (collective or cooperative) form of 
landcwnership, At this stage of development, and with a 
pervasive attachment to the idea of private property, no 
purpose is served ‘in advocating a land system which has 
almost no chance of acceptance. A socialized 
landownership option is then hypothetical and not 
rewarding even for the academically inclined. Suffice it 
to say that a socialized land system has historically 
emerged from social and political upheavals cr 
revolutions, which have transformed an entire econony 
into a socialist mould. ‘Such revolutions have established 
a power structure which can ensure the development of 
socialized property relations. 

The concept of private property is deeply embedded 
in Islamic ideology, a factor which cannot be ignored in 
Pakistan. Private property-in-land, as in other means of 
production, is sanctioned in Islam as an obligation and 
not a privilege. It is subject to only certain 
restrictions tc ensüre that parasitic and 
honparticipating forms of production relations do not 
develop.® ‘However, in most Muslim societies, the feudal 
fofms of landlotd-tenant relations have been maintained 
and reinforced for centuries. The guestion of the precise 
form of private property in land has been debated in 
Islamic jurisprudence, although apparently no consensus 
exists on a particular land tenure.’!° Most scholars of 
Islam seem to agree that, while agricultural anā can ke 
cwned privately, the *enancy cannot take an aleatory cr 
exploitative form. Islam has ciear injunctions against 
all aleatory transactions, exchanges and. production 
relations Some have argued that the most preferred land 
+enure systen for a Muslim society should be based on 
family labour, Others have argued that a landowner can 
enter into a contract with a tenant as long asa 
rroportional share system is not accepted and practised. 
It has also been arqued that, since there is no ban cn 
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tenant cultivation, a landowner could hire labour on any 
amcunt of land he happens to own if he pays to the worker 
a "fair" share for his labour. Finally, some have 
suggested that a landlord-tenant relationship can exist 
on land, much like a partnership, hetween the owner cf 
cafital and the worker, if it is based on an equal 
sharing in profit and loss. This brief discussion 
reflects the complex nature of interpretations of 
landownership and tenancy in Islam, -However, this 
back ground is essential in legitimately restructuring the 
land tenure system in today's Pakistan. 

That private ownership of land is sacrosanct in 
Islam is also reflected in the aspirations of the 
peasants, small landowners and landless tenants alike. 
The aspiration to own land has been reinforced 
historically by attachment of the peasant to land. Most 
peasants are aggrieved not by the fact that others have 
land, . even though it may have come about at their 
expense, It is their own landlessness which they wish to 
redress, The dream of owning a piece of iand is among the 
most powerful influences on the behaviour of small owners 
and landless sharecroppers. A socialized form of 
agriculture would predictably face its strongest 
opposition by landlords and rich peasants. However, even 
the landless sharecroppers would not readily accept the 
idea of working as a tenant of the state, which they once 
were in India and Pakistan before the arrival of the 
British. 

Probably the only willing supporters of a 
collectivized land system in the rural community would ke 
the landless wage labour. However, their numbers and 
influence are still very limited. Capitalist agriculture, 
based entirely on wage labour, has not disenfranchized a 
najority of the peasants, although the process is 
seemingly under way. The dominant ideology, buttressed by 
the sanctions of Islam shared by a majority of peasants, 
and the social structure are poised against abolition cf 
a private land system in Pakistan. The binding constraint 
on a land reform programme in the Indus basin then is the 
acceptance of private property right on agricultural 
land. 

The right ta private property on land does not 
sanction the existing land tenure system as efficient cr 
equitable, even by the orthodox and Islamic measures of 
social and economic relations. However, the orthodox 
economists have argued that agrarian structures will 
change with the impact of new technology. They maintain 
that, since changes in institutions -are induced ky 
technology and markets, there is little need for the 
state +o enact agrarian reforms,1! This „arqument, 
pursuasive as it may sound, faces in many Asian ccuntries 
already the prospects of polarization in the rural 
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community. Griffin has stated this problem succinctly: 


Thus in one Asian country after another, the 
introduction of high yielding varieties of 
foodgrains, and the policies and programmes 
which have accompanied technical change, have 
had multifarious ccnseguences.... Ineguality has 
become more acute, and in some countries or 
regions real wages have failen, Tenant farming 
has shown some tendency to decline in favour of 
owner-operators and agro-businesses, and in some 
cases this is likely to be accompanied by a 
qreater concentration of landownership. 
Technical change has been intimately associated 
with greater penetration of the market into 
rural areas, increased specializdtion and a new 
division of labour. This, in turn, is likely 
eventually to destroy the peasantry and polarize 
the rural community into two classes whose 
interests are in conflict. At times the conflict 
may be violent and at other times it may be 
pacific, kut in either event, the emergence of a 
new class structure in rural areas will have a 
profound effect on the methods and objectives of 
political activity, t@ 


We have. premised our case for a land tenure reform 
in Pakistan on the evidence posited in this study on (a) 
high concentration of landownership and use, (b) 
dominance of absentee landlords and intermediary 
interests on land, (c) landlessness and near-landlessness 
of a large and increasing numbér of peasants, (d) archaic 
tenancy relations, (e) wide differences in productivity 
and incdme between farms by size and tenancy, (f) 
biformity in the’‘input and ‘output markets because of the 
rigid access strictute based oh landholdings, and (q) 
cumulative tendency towards income disparities and 
exclusive participation in the development process, Thts 
our argument for ‘a radical restructuring of the land 
system in Pakistan is based on grounds of efficiency and 
eq ulty. 

The argument fcr land reforms would be predictably 
countered by those who stand to lose immediately from any 
reduction in their landholdings and in their grip on 
tenants, markets and on much else. Fortunately, the 
disequilibrating effects of the new technoloqy, 
increasing specialization and division of labour are 
bécoming both cbvious and influential, They have weakened 
the position of peasants, and at the same time created 
inexorable pressure on them to earn higher incomes. The 
subsistence economy of the peasant, tenants and smail 
owners alike, has been literally disintegrated py the 
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rapidly expanding exchange economy. These peasants are 
now not only affected ry the niggardliness of Nature, but 
are increasingly vulnerable to new economic relations in 
which their position of subservience has not changed. The 
land reforms. of 1972 have further disturbed the 
landlord-tenant relations in many areas of the Indus 
kasin, because while they did not secure for tenants and 
small owners significant improvement in their positicn 
they increased their expectations significantly. š 

As the resistance to change in the land system of 
Pakistan has remained irtransigent, it is rapidly 
reducing the chances of enlightened reform in the 
Society. What is even more significant, though:it is not 
yet readily obvious, that .it is damaging the interests of 
those who continue. to resist change, The readjustment cf 
property and tenancy relations may de temporary, and 
seemingly high, gosts on the landlords, but these costs 
would be, insignificant by Pa aom. with those which 
would inevitably result from maintaining the status quo. 
The development of capitalist agriculture, and withsit 
the incr eased consciousness among proletarianized 
peasants akout the duality of their relations, will 
inexorably lead the system towards a disequilibrium of 
power in which the landlords would have little chance cf 
survival. Land kunger has been growing rapidly, as have 
the aspirations of peasants been rising. Those qroups 
which are harmed in this, process of change can be 
expected tc protect their interests outside the law if 
the system does not respond legitimately to their needs 
and demands 

Apparently the "modernizing" elite in Pakistan are 
not convinced that the continuing domination by the 
monopoly and intermediate interests.on land is a source 
of economic waste and that it is now also the signal.for 
social and political upheavals. Myopia and confidence in 
the exercise of unshared power remain perhaps the most 
corrupting influences On policy towards land reform. a 
is imperative to realize that the prospect they fear nos 
will be fulfilled sooner than later by their continuing 
acceptance of the status quo on.land. The present state 
creates a sense of security, which is as false as it is 
temporary. The political regimes or alliances founded cn 
this fragile and complacent ground cannot promote 
development and stability. The "soft" options are no 
longer tenable. They have evidently failed. The 
technocratic solutions cannot be a substitute to the only 
reasonable option still open to the power elite. In fact, 
rapid agricuitural development can be sustained only if 
the predatory and dualistic agrarian structure is 
reformed as a precondition. An unreformed agrarian 
structure in Pakistan is itself perhaps the most serious 
karrier to the realization of the expected development ky 
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sechnocratic sclutions, #3 


Land Acquisit and Redistribution 








We must now turn to the nature of and limits to the 
reform of the land tenure system, maintaining the 
principle of private ownership of land but sharply 
reducing its concentration ^ and breaking up the 
landlord- tenant nexus. The populist rhetoric, such as 
"land to the tiller", should be tempered by the fact «hat 
a high man-land ratio, at least in the Indus basin, sets 
the limit to the distribution of land among peasants, 
kcth landless and near-landless. “There is not enough iand 
to be distrikuted to everyone working in agriculture, 
without at the same timex ádversely affecting the 
Frospects of growth. The solution should not be to 
redistribute poverty, but to create the conditions in 
which the immense labour power of the self-employed 
peasantry is fully utilized; A balarice between the vast 
labour power which now existssand the distribution of 
landed property has to be created. Thus the secónd najcr 
constraint On a land reform programme is the acceptance 
of some form of tenancy, although the basic objective 
should be to reduce the concentration of landownership. 
We should then consider two central aspects of a iand 
reform programme for the Indus basin, namely, ácquisicion 
of land and its redistribution. z | 

To reduce “he concentrdtion of landównerslip, and to 
akclish the intermediary interest$-on land, we must first 
discuss the question of land acquisition by the state. 
There are at least three important problems associated 
with this issue, First, we should clearly“define the 
criterion for acquiring land from large owners. In other 
words, we must discuss the concept of ceiling cna 
landholdings. Seccnd, we ~Should analyse the terms cn 
which the state acquires excess land, Finally, we should 
lock at the question "of redistribution of the 
expropriated land. This Will include a discussion on the 
criteria for determining the beneficiaries, the amount of 
land each beneficiary may receive, and the terms on which 
this transfer takes place. 

We face several guestions on the issue of ceiling cn 
landholdings. Shouid the ceiling be defined in only 
physical area, or should it also include an index cf 
"productivity" to: establish the equivalance between two 
separately located pieces of land? Should the ceiling Le 
placed on the amount cf land an individual or a family or 
both can own? Shouid a ceiling be impcsed on operational 
holdings as well? Shouid the existing landowners ke 
allowed exemptions on the basis of better management, 
ownership of farm machinery, tubewells, etc. 
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In deciding the ceiling on landholdings, we should 
Le guided by arguments on efficiency as much as cn 
breaking up the concentration of landownership, It is 
fair to say that lands in the Indus basin differ a great 
deal in their capacity to produce equivalent values cf 
output. For instance, one acrerof land in Northern regicn 
of the Punjab, which is mostly deperdent on natural 
precipitation, cannot be expected to produce an 
equivalent value of output as an acre in Central region, 
which is irrigated. by canals and ‘tubewells, Thts a 
ceiiing expressed oniy in area will be quite inequitable 
between regions, irrespective of the conditions of 
Management, etc. One approach to resolve this problem 
would be to fix the ceiling in acres and also express it 
in the prcduce equivalents, This is, however, a very 
complex and debatable issue. AS we saw in Chapter 5, the 
Corcept of Produce Index Unit was used to retain a much 
larger area than was intended by the ceiling defined in 
area. Further, the PIUS used for various regions did net 
reflect the relative change which must have occurred with 
the passage of time, For this criterion to have substance 
and be equitable, it mus“ be revised regularly at least 
once in a decade, say with each agricultural census. 

The second issue is whether we should choose the 
individual or the family or both as the basis fcr 
landownership. Conceptually, individual ownership is in 
nany Ways a natural basis for private property. However, 
it seems appropriate that the ceiling.on land should re 
defined in relation to the individual as weil as the 
family unit in Pakistan, The reason for including the 
family in ceiling on landholdings is to prevent, land 
concentration among members of a family. This has been a 
major source of high land concentration in Pakistan. Land 
transfers within the family during the 1359 and 1972 land 
reforms were used to-circumvent the requirement of the 
ceiling law. Some of these transfers were allowed by the 
laws themselves. In using the concept of a family 
holding, we are faced with two questions. First, we must 
define who is to be excluded from the family. Second, we 
must determine the individuai and family ceilings at the 
same time, The definition of family in a society in which 
i- has traditionally included individuais beyond the 
nuclear structure creates several problems, A reasonable 
approach is to define the famiiy as a household 
consisting of husband, wife (wives) and minor children, 
The adult sons and daughters, especially if they are 
married, Should not be included.!* The ceiling on 
individual and family holdings Should be substantially 
different. However, the family hclding should not be more 
than twice the size of individual holding. While this 
relationship between the ceizings on individual and 
family holdings is quite arbitrary, it has the advantage 
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that it does not vary with the size of family cr 
household. Also, it simplifies record keeping. 

The third issue is about the ceiling on operational 
holding. The need to impose a ceiling on the operational 
holding arises from the fact that access to the use of 
land is getting increasingly concentrated, shifting the 
cultivaticn of land from small to large owners, It is to 
arrest the chances of biformity to reappear in the new 
system. Therefore, the permissible size of an operational 
holding should not be larger than the ownership holding, 
to prevent leasing of additional land by large owners, 

The last issue related to the question of ceiling is 
about exemptions, allowances, etc. to be given to the 
present owners at the time of new ceilings. As a matter 
of principle, no private individual cr organization 
should be given exemptions in any form, because it will 
Open up a vast number of claims‘ and invite litigations in 
the courts. The crly exemption from the ceiling laws 
Shculd be male on state lands or those which the state 
can in future develop for cooperative aqricuiture. 

We can now turn to the second major problem in 
resumption of land by the state, namely, the terms on 
Which excess land should be resumed from the present 
owners, There are at least four strong arguments in 
favour of confiscating the excess land without any 
compensation. First, the claim of the present owners was 
established by the intervention of a colonial power, with 
which the ancestors of many of these landowners 
cooperated and were in turn rewarded with land. Second, 
in most cases the present market value of their lands 
reflects either the labour of their tenants over time or 
the investments made by the society from state revenues 
in which the owners contributed at best only a part, 
Third, many of the large landowners have not invested 
their capital of labour in expanding the margin of 
cultivaticn on  *heir holdings. These uncultivated lands 
will require Significant improvements, for which 
investment resources will have: to be mobilized by the 
state or new Owners. Finally, a compensation scheme will 
require national. resources, which must come from either 
the prospective beneficiaries and/or from some other 
groups in the Society;; In the present state of 
development of Pakistan, these resources are needed to 
provide facilities and services with which the new land 
system can be made productive and stable. 

The last problem is of lánd redistribution. The most 
important okjective of setting a limit oh landholdings is 
to redistribute surplus land. This raises two immediate 
questions. Who should get preference in redistribution of 
the resumed land? How much iand:and on what basis should 
it be distributed to the beneficiaries? There are three 
groups of potential beneficiaries, namely, landless 
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sharecroprers, Marginal ownerz-sharecroppers and landless 
agriculural workers, The first two groups constitute the 
vast majority of the landless or near-landless in the 
Indus basin. The landless sharecroppets are relatively 
more numerous in Sind and marginal owner-sharecroppers' in 
the Punjab. It is, therefore, necessary that these two 
groups get the preference, Their claim on these lands is 
strengthened by two other factors. First, they are 
aiready engaged in the cultivation of land. Second, it is 
their underpaid iabour which has allowed ‘the landlords to 
develop their power on land. 

There cannot possibly be a universal rule for the 
amount cf land redistributed to a beneficiary. Tor 
instance, in Sind, most of the landless sharecroppers 
(haris) have cultivated 10 to 16 acres, often in rotation 
and on annual basis, In the Punjab, a very large number 
of peasants are owners of holdings of marginal size, 
often smaller than what the landless sSharecroppers 
cultivate. These owners are also working as tenants for 
large lardcwners. It is difficult to specify a minimum 
holding size which would sustain a peasant's family ard 
use his labour productively. One option is to 
redistribute the acquired land among as large a number of 
peasants as can possibly be done. On the other hand, this 
could lead to the creation of holdings which will neither 
provide sustenance to a peasant nor establish a 
productive System of peasant proprietors. Thus the 
preferred alternative should be to.allot to the landless 
Sharecropper about 8 to 12 acres of irrigated lands and 
to the near-landless small owner an amount which will 
increase the size of his existing hclding to 8 to 12 
acres, In the rainfed areas, there should be some upward 
adjustment in the area to be distributed to each peasant. 
The new owners should be allotted these lands free of 
charge, although they should be bound by certain 
conditions so that the new system does not lead to the 
fragmentation or waste of new holdings. 


Tenancy Reforms 


The principal aim of land reform is the abolition of 
intermediary rights on land. However, given the high 
man-land ratio in the Indus basin, a system of tenancy 
cannot be abclished altogether. We cannot, therefore, 
hope to completely kan the leasing of land between 
parties. The imposition of a ceiling on operational 
holding will. discourage large landowners from leasing in 
land from marginal and small owners. The most dominant 
form of tenancy in the Indus basin, especially in Sind, 
is still a feudal tenancy based on the batai system of 
sharecropping. It is imperative that this system is 
altered to protect the rights of sharecroppers on land 
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and in its produce, and to rationalize the use of iand 
itself. The most serious and continuing problem in a land 
reform programme is the difficulty of enforcing tenancy 
Tights and arbitration in the landlord-tenant disputes. I 
Shall turn to this prcblem later. 

There are three central aspects of tenancy reforms, 
First is the security for tenants against unreasonable 
and summary evictions, The aim should be to move from the 
short-term to long-term contracts, say from one to five 
years, The landlords should have no right to resume land 
before the expiry of the lease. Ejectment of a tenant 
during the period of the iease should be made unlawful, 
unless there is proven evidence of gross misuse cf 
resources by the tenant, The onus should be on the 
landlord to prove beyond reasonable doubt that the tenant 
did indeed viclate the basic provisions of his tenancy. A 
tenant who has: completed the first term of his contract 
must be given the cccupancy right on land he has 
cultivated. In fact, tenancy rights should be transformed 
gradually into nonresumabie rights of the landlord. 

There ‘have been two serious problems in the eviction 
of tenants, First, landlords have used "voluntary 
surrender" by the tenant as an excuse to cover up illegal 
and forced eviction of their tenants. These cases must be 
resisted, and in most of them the land so "surrendered" 
shouid be turned over to the state for another tenant. 
This leads ‘tc the second problem. The landowners in 
Pakistan re allowed a generous limit to which they can 
resume land from the cultivating tenants for 
self-cultivaticn, The limit on the self-cuitivated land 
in these instances should be smaller than the ceiling cn 
a family holding. A iandtord should not be aliowed to 
resume for selfrcultivation any area in excess of this 
limit. 

The second aspect of tenancy reforms in Pakistan is 
the batai system, It has remained unchanged in that the 
Shares are in kind and determined by the balance of power 
between the landiord and tenant. The first requirement of 
change shouid be to move towards a cash sharing system, 
in which shares of tenant and landlord reflect a "fair" 
return tc both. The great advantage of the cash sharing 
systen is, that it would induce both parties, and 
particulariy the tenant, to work harder on land. Like the 
batai share, the rent of the landlord can vary a great 
deal, The rental share of the landlord can vary for all 
kinds ‘of reasons.!5 In the Indus basin, we can use the 
value of gross produce as the basic unit for determining 
Shares, The shares of the landlord and tenant in qross 
produce should be 50:50 in irrigated and 40:60 in rainfed 
areas. The other ccnditions should be that: 

(a) the tenant provides his labour and that of a 
pair of oxen, kasic tools, and seed; 
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(b the landlord makes payment of water charges, 
machines (tractor, etc.), and also pays all taxes and 
levies claimed by the state; 

(c) the ccst of chemical fertilizer, pesticides and 
marketing of the produce should be shared equally by the 
twc parties. . 

A fixed cash rental system cannot be introduced as:a 
general rule at this stage, because the land market is 
still quite limited and somewhat archaic. A long-term 
goal shculd indeed be to move towards a concept of rent 
based on the capitalized value of land, 

The third aspect of tenancy reforms is the right cf 
preemption to tenants -for purchasing the land of their 
landlords. The state should preferably assist the tenant 
in this purchase, by providing credit on a long-term and 
convenient basis. : 


Impartibility and Consolidation of Holdings 
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Much as there is the need to set a ceiling: on 
landholdings, there is an equally impcrtant reason for 
setting a flcor. This may sound unreasonabie in an 
economy in which a large number of peasants will remain 
landless even after the redistribution of land resumed 
from landlords. However, the purpose of land tenure 
reform is nct to break up landholdings into sizes which 
Cannot remain viable, even if the society moves in the 
direction of a cooperatized form of cultivation. A floor, 
however arbitrary, must be created to prevent the 
partition of holdings through transfers, resulting fron 
inheritance, population pressure, market transactions, 
etc. The existing biocks of holdings should be maintained 
With ¿he conditions that (a) a holding of 10 to 25"acres 
shculd in no case be partitioned in blocks of less than 
10 acres, and (b) a holding of over 25 acres should not 
be split into blocks of less than 25 acres. These linits 
may be adjusted marginally to take into account the 
availability of irrigation water. 

Land fragmentation has been a serious problem in 
Pakistan. Efforts at its consolidation have been 
extremely limited, and have led to the eviction of 
tenants in several areas. The problem cf fragmentaticn 
has been the more serious on small and marginal holdings, 
and consolidation of these holdings has been the least 
satisfactory. It is important that the land consolidation 
programme becomes an integral part of land tenure reform. 
Also, the consolidation effort of large holdings shouid 
come after the redistribution of excess land to avoid the 
prcblem of eviction of tenants, This will both protect 
the interests of sharecroppers and encourage 
cooperatization amcng small cwners, 
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iszrplementation of the Land Tenure Reform 

Land reforms in Pakistan, limited as they were in 
their scope, failed to produce the expected results also 
kecause of the problems in their implementation. An 
effective implementation programme is a vital aspect of 
the ceiling and tenancy reform laws, and it involves 
complex administrative and legal processes. There are at 
least five major prcblem areas relevant to the present 
discussion, 

First, the administrative organization involved in 
implementation of the land reform programmes of 1959 and 
1972 was both inadequate and inefficient. The inadequacy 
was clearly reflected in that the land revenue officials 
were burdened with additional work on land reforms. These 
officials have been fcund inefficient in doing even their 


traditional work on land records and revenue 
collecticn, %& . 
Second, efficiency of the administrative 


organization was greatly impeded by the social and 
political power of large. landcwners, and in which the 
land revenue officials quite naturally colluded in 
evading the laws and provisions. 

Third, the system of revenue courts was not only 
distant but also very expensive for most peasants. 
Delivery of expeditious ‘justice was also hampered by the 
involvement of revenue officials in the judicial rrocess. 
Thus the process‘ of litigation, lengthy and. expensive as 
it is, was also lopsided. 

Fourth, and perkaps the most important, problem in 
the effective implementation of land reforms was the 
exclusion of the representatives of potential 
beneficiaries from the process of administration. The 
administrative Structure was never accountable to 
peasants., Its accountability toithe landlords was assured 
by their-traditional political power at the local level. 
In fact, popular and independent representation by the 
peasants was not allowed to function during 
irplementation of the land reforms of 1959 and 1972.!7 

Finally, there is the problem of land records, which 
are reportedly incomplete and inaccurate. We know that 
incomplete or doctored records can delay and even 
adversely affect the outcome of a land reform proqramme. 
Also, the bureaucratic quagmire in various official 
agencies, which remain immune to independent: and outside 
scrutiny, greatly reduces the speed and thus the 
effectiveness of reforms, The impact of land reforms can 
be vitiated simply by the: slow speed with which they are 
inplenented. 

In light of these problems, and with a view to 
implementing the provisions on ceiling and tenancy rights 
speedily and evenhandedly, several changes must be made 
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in the organization used for implementation. The iand 
reform administration must involve three groups, First, 
officiais of the land reform commission in each province 
should be drawn from outside the land revenue systen, 
although they sust work together within possibly the same 
administrative structure, The informaticn on property and 
tenancy rights, on determining the PIUS, on measurement 
of land, etc. must ke available to the land commission 
workers at all levels, Much of this information need not 
be generated by the field staff of these commissions. 
However; it should be their responsibility to verify the 
information they get from the land revenue system. 

The second group should consist of the functionaries 
whc would make judicial decisions in itinerant revenue 
courts. These courts should not be located at a fixed 
place, such as the subdivision or district headquarters. 
The mobile courts should also belong to the land reform 
commissions, although they should not be burdened with 
the enforcement of their judgements. They should instead 
redress quickly and inexpensively the grievances:arising 
in insplementation of the land reform programme. 

The third group should consist of the watchdog 
committees at each administrative level, from the village 
tc district in each province, It is important that these 
village and tehsil committees are organized to reflect 
representation of the interest groups in proportion to 
their population, In any case, representation of the two 
contending groups should be at least equal. Ip the 
existing  pclitical structure, most of the village or 
teksil representation is based on the traditional 
hierarchy of power. A viable pédsant organization has not 
been allowed to survive to represent the grievances of 
the landless sharecroppers and marginal owners. These 
committees should be assigned not only the responsibility 
of assuring that the parties affected by land reforms are 
heard but alsco of supervising the implementation process. 
In order to increase the efficiency of their work, theée 
committees should have access to services of the field 
staff (bureaucrats and technicians) involved in the 
Programme, These appointed members on the .ccmmittee 
should give factual and technical information to the 
elected members as and when required, 

The establishment of these local level committees, 
represented Ey the interest groups involved in the 
restructuring cf the land tenure system, must be regarded 
as the most important link in the implementation 
organization. It will not only help prevent excesses 
perpetrated by the bureaucracy, often on behalf of the 
more powerful in the rural community, but will also 
become a majcr source of popular participation by those 
who are directly affected by the change itself. This 
participation has not existed in the past for reasons 
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well knowr and with predictable results. A countervailing 
power must be developed within the rural society if 
Change has to come smoothly and with desired results. 
This aspect has been neglected for too long. The 
heightened anticipation created by the land reforms of 
1972 was frustrated because the aqgrieved party was not 
involved in the process of implementation, There was 
plenty cf rhetorical support given to the peasants, but 
they were systematically excluded from the decision 
making process affecting their welfare. They provide 
probably the best source of sustained support fcr a land 
reform programme if they are directly involved in the 
accountakility of its implementation by the state 
officials. 


The Ppost-Reform Measures 


A land reform programme cannot Le limited to some 
short-term - measures affecting the size of iandholdings, 
redistribution of resumed land by the state, and 
requlaticn of tenancy rights, If the programme creates a 
land tenure system based mainly on owner-operated farms, 
it must include specific policy measures and their 
administrative organizations which increase the 
independence and viability of these production units. The 
three most important support programmes to stabilize the 
new owners and improve their capacity to produce 
efficiently for the scciety are (a) a credit structure, 
(b) an extensicn service, and (c) access to the input and 
product markets. In the unreformed agrarian structure, 
these services and facilities are accessibie mainly to 
these ‘who enjcy a monoroiy.power on land. These services 
would be needed even mcre strongly in the new land tenure 
System by those among the owners who were earlier the 
tenants on land, Their traditional support system and 
relations with landlords can be broken effectively only 
if an institutional framework performs these functions 
and improves the standing of these owners. A follow up 
support system would prevent the danger of reduced 
production on the new units and keep the new owners frcm 
falling into the old and familiar relations cf 
subservience to their former landlords. 

Among the most important considerations, following 
the redistributicn of excess land, should be the 
encouragement of a cooperatized form of agriculture based 
Primarily on owner-operated production units. À 
Cooperative organization for channeling credit and 
requisite farm inputs offers potentially the most 
effective method óf inducing change through the new iand 
system, This does notre have to incorporate all farm 
activities or ail aspects of rural iife. A cooperative 
approach can be most productive in those operations where 
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economies of scale are clearly present. For instance, in 
the two-season agricultural system of the Indus basin, 
there is often the need *o speed: up the harvest of one 
crcp and begin land preparation for the next, Sharing of 
labour and machines can prevent delays caused. by *he 
stall scale cf operations, Then there are activities 
related to rural infrastructure, directly affecting the 
production prccess, These include construction and upkeep 
of irrigation channels, walkways, roads, etc, Community 
labour of small cultivators could be mobilized within the 
cooperative structure, Likewise, marketing cf products, 
at least of cash crops, can be organized on a cooperative 
basis. The cooperative movement in Pakistan has remained 
limited and ineffective, and the reasons are not 
difficult to identify.!9 The most significant reason has 
been the bifcrmity of the agrarian structure with “he 
conseguent  unequal access +o resources and markets. A 
precondition for an effective ccoperatized agricultural 
System is the existence of potentially viable prcduction 
units without the wide disparities in ownership of and 
access to land. This has clearly not been realized in 
Pakistan. The support system, such as it has been, is 
lopsided and dominated by the landed interests. Much as a 
cooperative system of agriculture, at least initially, 
heeds a strorg and equitable support system for credit, 
extension, marketing, etc., it can itself qreatiy enhance 
the efficiency of these services. The new landowners can 
themseives realize the advantages of expanded scale of 
certain operations on the farm. 

One continuing barrier against the cooperative 
organization in agriculture has been the strong 
Primordial and ethnic relations within the village, which 
the landlords have used to good effect, A quasi-caste 
system, based mainly on lineage, remains strong in many 
areas of the Punjab and Sind. The landlords use these 
relations as a mechanism for social cohesion, and the 
economic exploitation of tenants and marginal. owners 
continues, This device is also used to maintain division 
among the peasants, so that their primordial relations 
dominate class interests, In this system, a cooperative 
structure then becomes a victim of the power of the 
ianded interests, and division among the peasants 
reinforces this pressurc.!? 


The Effect of Ceiling on Land an 





The central aim of the land reform programme in 
Pakistan is.to reduce the concentration ci landownership 
and abolish the intermediary interests on land. The basic 
decision then is to impose a ceiling on iandholdings, 
There are three important considerations in making this 
decisicn, First, the ceiling should reduce land 
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concentration, especially the ownership by those who have 
only intermediary rights in land. Second, the ceiling 
should release a substantial amount of cultivable land 
for redistribution among the peasants. Third, there are 
the redistributive effects of the ceiling. If the ceiling 
is too low, it may transfer land from the Kulak type 
"innovative" landowners to the small owner-operators, 
thus affecting adversely the productive capacity cf 
agriculture, The transfer should basicaliy affect large, 
preferably absentee, landowners. 

In light of these considerations, we can make the 
following provisions for ceilings on individual and 
family holdings, without exemptions, aliowances and 
intrafamily transfers: 


irrigated Regions Rainfed Regions 





Individual Family Individual Family 


(acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) 
Ownership and = 
Operational Holding 50 100 75 150 


These limits on the individual and family should apply to 
both the cwnership and operational holdings. The concert 
of family should include members suggested earlier, with 
perhaps the exception allowed in demonstrable cases of 
extreme hardships. These ceilings have been proposed for 
at least three reasons, First, it has been demonstrated 
in several areas of the Indus basin that the holdings 
(farms) cf 25 to 50 acre size are perhaps the most 
productive units, So a ceiling below 50 acres of 
irrigated land would have affected the efficiency quite 
significantly. What is even more important is that the 
total land owned in. the 25-50 acre size would not adda 
substantially large amount of land for redistribution. 
Second, the ownership and operational ceilings are the 
same to prevent leasing of land by large owners from 
small and marginal owners. In other words, it will 
counter the tendency towards concentration of land use, 
Third, the difference in the ceiling between irrigated 
and rainfed areas is to maintain interregional equity. 
Finally, the difference between individual and family 
holdings would create some incentive for smaller than 
larger families, without penalizing greatly the existing 
family structure. I have earlier explained the reasons 
for ceiling on land based on the concept of family. 

By setting the limit on iandownership by area alone, 
it. can be argued that i* does not take into accotn* soil 
fertility differences between two separately located 
areas of land. While there is some merit in the argument 
that the ceilings should take productivity equivalents 
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into account, the use of PIUs in Pakistan has clearly 
shewn its negative effects on land concentration. More 
siqnificantly, we are faced with many conceptual and 
measurement problems. The conceptual problém in defining 
fertility cf land is that contributions by Nature cannot 
be separated from man-made improvements. Even if this 
problem can be resclved, productivity equivalents must ke 
revised regularly to maintain uniformity. If ore is 
Concerned about the fertility differen 'ces, then the 
ceiling based on land area should perhaps be adjusted 
according to some broad soil types, say four or five, It 
must be remembered tkough that the purpose of ceiling cn 
agricultural land is to reduce the concentration of its 
ownership and to redistribute excess land to those who 
can use their famiiy labour to raise the national output 
efficiently. 

AS was shown in Chapter 3, landholdings of over 50 
acres were owned by one percent of the owners in the 
Punjab and ky 8 percent in Sind. The area ‘of -these 
holdings was 18 percent in the fortler province and 42 
percent in the latter. It should -be noted that the 
holding area is related to individual owners, many cf 
whom belong to the same family. Since we have no 
information on the distribution of area by family, we 
cannot determine the total area which the owners would 
retain given a ceiling on the family -holding. We car, 
however, estimate the minimum area which would be 
available to the state if we-applied only the ceiling on 
individuals. With the ceiling on family holdings, the 
excess area which the state would acquire may in fact he 
much larger. We will here take the lower limit, based cn 
the owner's individual holding. In Table 7.1, we have 
estimated that at least 5 million acres could be acquired 
by the state, 2.7 million acres jn the Punjab and 2,3 
Gillion acres in Sind. Incidentally, it is mcre than 
twice the area resumed by the government in the land 
reforms of 1959 and 1972 together. Our estimate of the 
rurber of cwners who are likely to surrender excess. land 
is 140,478 (87,563 in the Punjab and 52,915 in Sind). The 
actual number of cwners surrendering land should be much 
higher, because of the ceiling on family holdings. 

I am assuming that almost all of the resumed land is 
cultivated or cultivable, This is based on the assumption 
that the actual amount of excess area wiil te 
substantially larger than 5.0 million acres.20 The number 
of beneficiaries will be determined by two 
considerations, namely, the type of peasants who get the 
resumed iand and the amount of land a peasant fami y is 
allotted. The allotment of land should be made to two 
categories of peasants: (i) landless Sharecroppers$, and 
(ii) marginal cwner/sharecroppers. In the Punjab, 
landless sharecroppers are cultivating about 52 percent 
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TABLE 7.1 
Estimates of Area Retained by Owners and Area Resumed by the Government 








Number of Owners? Area Owned (acres)? 
Area Area 
: : Retained Resumed 
Province Holding Holding Holding Holding Holding Holding 
- by Owners by the 
of of of of of of (asam State 
>50-100 >100-150 >150 250-100 2100-150 2150 (acres) 
(acres) (atres) (acres) (acres) (acres) (acres) 
Punjab 54,627 23,195 9,741 3,551,930 2,173,795 1,392,303 4,378,150 2,739,878 
Sind 38,375 8,339 6,201 2,466,402 1,100,680 1,351,524 2,645,750 2,272,856 
Punjab i 
and Sind 93,002 31,534 15,942, 6,018,332 3,274,475 2,743,827 7,923,900 5,012,734 


————————————— — À—— —— ———————————————————— 


Source: Author's estimates, 


She data on numbers of owners and their area are from Table 3.2. 


cnc 
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cf the area of holdings of over 50 acres. In Sind, on the 
other hand, landless sharecroppers cultivate about 90 
percent of this area. We make three sets of assumptions 
atout the size of parcel to be distributed among the 
peasant beneficiaries to estimate their number. These 
estimates are made in Table 7.2. We are making two 
additionai assumptions on the size of the land parcel, 
First, the beneficiaries in the Punjab are assumed to te 
equally divided between landless sharecroppers and 
marginai peasants. Second, all beneficiaries in Sind are 
assumed to be landless sharecroppers. The size of parcel 
in Assumption C is almost equal to the average size of 
cwner area for holdings in the 6.25-12.5 acre group in 
the two provinces. This can be called an "equalizing" 
parcel.?! The one serious problem in this assumption is 
that the average parcel may in many cases be. lower than 
the amount cf land which iandiess sharecroppers usually 
cultivate for landlords, thus creating additional 
disputes between the new and old owners, The number of 
prospective beneficiaries would range fron 510,613 to 
643,951. The difference between the estimated numbers 
under Assumptions B and C is not ‘very significant. 

.We can now turn to analyse the likely effects of 
land transfer in the suggested land reform. The most 
immediate effect would be a shift in‘concentration cf 
landownership from the top of the scale to the botton 
end. This will at the same time reduce the number of 
absentee landcwners and intermediaries on land. 

We can also estimate the static effects on income in 
rural areas, We make two assumptions to derive these 
estimates. First, that there will be nc major disrupticn 
or  turmcil associated with the transfer of land, Second, 
that the efficiency of production after land transfer 
will not be affected adversely. The magnitude of the 
income transferred with the redistrubtion of land fren 
landlords to sharecroppers can be estimated by using the 
data on incomes discussed in the las“ chapter. The 
tenant's share was estimated to be Rs,393 per acre, 
assumed as one-half cf gross value of crop output., The 
former tenant can make aS new owner gross income cf 
Rs,853 per acre. This means that for every former tenant 
there is a possible redistribution of Rs.460 per acre 
(Rs,853 - Rs. 393), The total income so transferred would 


be: 
Punjab Rs,060x2.74 million actes=Rs.1,260 million 
Sind Rse460x2.27 million acres=Rs.1,046 millicn 
Punjab 

and Sind Rs. 460x5.01 million acres-Rs.2,306 miilicn 


This represents a gain to new owners because of the 
transfer of land from the appropriators of rent. 
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TABLE 7.2 
Estimates of New Owners of Redistributed Land 


Number of New Owners 


Province 
Assumption A? Ássumption BP Assumption CF 
Punjab 328,485 410,982 391,411 
Sind 181,828 227,286 252,540 
Punjab and Sind 510,613 1 638,268 643,951 
Source: Author's. estimates. Fa 


* 


“assumption A: The size of the,parcel is 12.5 acres for each land- 
less sharecropper iri the, Punjab’ and Sind and 6.25 acres for each 
marginal owner in, the Punjab. Peasants in the Punjab are assumed to 
be equally divided ,among landless sharecroppers and marginal owners. 


Assumption B: The size of the parcel is 10.0 acres for each land- 
less' sharecropper” in the Punjab ‘and Sind and 5.0, acres for each 
marginal owner in the Punjab. Peasants in the Punjab are assumed to 
bé equally divided among landless sharecroppers ahd marginal owners. 


C Assumption C: The average size of the parcel for each peasant is 
7.0 acres in the Punjab and 9.0 acres in Sirid. 


As stated earlier, if Wwe assume: that use of inputs 
and yield levels cn the new owner holdings will be equal 
to. those on the existing owner-operated small farms, the 
land transfer would create additional income for the 
society. The additional income persacre would be Rs.67 
(Rs.853 - Rs.786). The total new income per year can then 


be: à 
Punjab Rs.&67x2.74 million acres-Rs,184 million 
Sind j RS. 67x2.27 million acreszRs,152 million 


Punjab and Sind Rs. 67x5.01 million acres=Rs,336 miilion 


While these gains in income are in themselves quite 
large, there could be other lasting'and dynamic effects 
on the economy, We cannot at this stage estimate these 
effects because we do not have the precise magnitudes of 
variables needed for estimation. We can, however, discuss 
the structure and direction of these effects, 

As the evidence on differences between owner and 
tenant farms indicated in Charter 6, the use of inputs 
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like fertilizer and family labour should increase on the 
new owner-operated farms.22 There will thus be a positive 
effect on absorption of labour, especially if the land is 
being transferred from large (machine-dependent) to small 
(labour-dependent) farms. However, it has been argued 
that the employment effect .could be negative for the 
landless wage workers in agriculture,23 This argument is 
Lased on the assumption that the demand: for outside 
labour on small family farms would decline. This may nct 
necessarily be true, aS more intensive use of land on 
small farms is likely to increase the demand for labour. 
Further, the shift tc small farms would counter the 
present tendency towards machines on large farms, which 
has created problems for employment of workers and wage 
levels. Second, the landless wage workers constitute a 
very small proportion of the total agricultural labour 
force in Pakistan. 

The second effect could be on marketable surplus, 
The conventional wisdom is that a shift from lárqe to 
Shall farms wouid decrease the marketable surplus. The 
small cwner-operators are supposed to shift their 
cultivation tc those commodities which they need for the 
household consumption. I+ can thus reduce the surplus 
available for markets. Now, in a landlord-tenant system, 
marketable surplus usually consists of the landlord's 
share, Which as rent is transferred from the peasants to 
urban areas, and accrues cash income to the landlord. The 
sc-called higher marketable surplus in this system 
represents a transfer fron agriculture to the 
nonagricultural sectors, a mechanism by which the 
tenant's production creates income for the landlord and 
benefits the urban areas,2* The impcrtant point here is 
that the higher total marketable surplus in the 
landlord-tenant system emerges because of the monopoly 
controi of land by large landcwners. 

There is evidence in Pakistan that marketable 
surplus, on small owner farms is larger than,gn tenant 
farms.25 The marketable surplus should be expected to 
rise in an owner-operated system because of direct 
incentives for investment and the concomitant 
monetization of the economy. This may not initially 
happen, and prices cf some agricultural products may even 
rise in the short run, This would in itself be a reversal 
of the more commonly observed trend in the terms of trade 
of agriculture with other sectors, At the same time, this 
wculd create incentives for further investment ,and 
production on the owner-operated farms. The transfer of 
marketable surplus from small farms can be regulated more 
by keeping the incentives for cultivators, as has 
happened in some ccuntries, 26 

Finally, there are the effects of changes in the 
land tenure system on private savings, It has been ,arqued 
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that the rate of saving is lower on small than large 
farms, since the rate of saving is associated with the 
level of income. However, it may be that the observed 
lower rate of saving on small farms results from lack of 
investible opportunities in a landlord-dominated aqrarian 
system, This argument is supported by two sets of 
evidence. First, the rate of saving is consistently 
higher cn small owner than tenant farms.#? Second, where 
new technology has become accessible to small farmers, 
their saving rate has tended to increase, There is also 
some evidence in India that ineguality in the 
distribution of land does not induce higher level or rate 
of saving.?8 Even if reduced inequality in the 
distribution of land resuited in a lower saving ratio, as 
the farming system shifts from large to small units, the 
net effect on the growth of output may still be positive. 
This can result from the more intensive use of iabour on 
small farms, whiéh reduces the capital-output ratio, thus 
offsetting the negative effect on the-rate of savinqg.?? 

The precedirg analysis of various aspects of reform 
in the land tenure system of Pakistan has been based cn 
Some demonstrakly advezrse consequences of  unreformed 
agrarian structure. We have premised our discussion cn 
the proposition, and which we have supported with 
empirical evidence in the preceding chapters, that 
agricultural development has slowed down, and its future 
remains uncertain, because of the uncertainties which 
exist iñ rural areas, The impact of new technology, with 
heightened expectations among peasants without the 
concomitant changes, has increased the pressure on all 
interest groups on land, The rural social stratification 
is dlso undergoing change évén in thoSe areas which have 
remained within the semi-feudal or feudal production 
relations. This change cannot but increase rapidly the 
contradictions in the countryside. The unreformed 
agrarian structure thus remains:a barrier to sustained 
agricultural change, Also, it is now a source of 
increasing tensions between the traditionally docile 
peasants and the intransigent landlords. The longer this 
double effect is ignored the less tenucus the position cf 
the powerful is likely to get. 

The political imperative to restructure the 
anamolies in the existing reiationships in rural areas 
must be based on necessity if not on ideoloqy. More 
significantly, it must be exercised in the form of 
radical changes in the existing property and tenancy 
relations. The most effective expression of the will to 
implement a land reform programme is the direct partici- 
pation cf péasants and their representatives, The two 
indispensible components of the implementation programme 
then are the will of the state (or the ruling elite) and 
participation by the potentidl beneficiaries, 39 
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1. See Moore, Social Origins, pp. xv-xvii. 





2. See: D.  Warriner, Land Reform in Principle and 
Practice (London: Oxford University Press, 1969), 
Introduction. 


3. A discussion of various alternatives, of land 
reform is given in P, Dorner, Land Reform and Economic 
Development. (London: Fenguin Books, 1972), Chapter 2; 

M. Lipton, "Towards a Theory of Land Reform," in Agrarian 
Reform and Agrarian  Reformism,. ed. D, Lehmann (London: 


Faber and Faber, 1974), pp. 263-935. 


4, This is reflected in almost every discussion on 
land reform. See, for example, Warriner, Land Reform, pr. 
3-73; Dorner, Land Reform, pp. 63-66. 


5. Dorner, Land Reform, pp. 63-64. e 





6. I have presented these arguments in the last 
chapter. 


7, Griffin, Political Economy, Second Edition, pr. 
230-33. 


8, See: Khan, Sind Hari Committee. 

39. The relevant verses from the Qur'an -are cited ky 
M.  Fazl-ur-Rahman Ansari, The Qur'anic Foundations and 
Structure of Muslim Society. Vol. II. (Karachi: Indus 
Educational Foundation, n.d.), pp. 375-76. (The Qur!dnic 
verses on private property in land are in Chapter IV.7 
and Chapter IV,32.) 


10. A detailed and recent study of the early Isianic 
ideas on property and tenancy relaticns on land is ty 
Ziaul Haque, Landlord and Peasant in Early sian 
(Islamabad: Islamic Research Institute, 1977). A 
contemporary Islamic view on landlord-tenant relations is 
given by S.A.A. Maududi, Matashiat-e-Islam (The Economics 
of Islam), Edited ry Khurshid Ahmed. (Lahore: Islamic 
Publicaticns, 1363). 


11. For instance: Y. Hyami and V.W. Ruttan, 
Agricultural Development: An International Perspective 


(Ealtimore, Maryland: John Hopkins University Press, 
1371), pp. 59-61. 


12. Griffin, Political Economy, pp. 79-80. 
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13. The most successful examples of land reform in 
recent times are Japan, Taiwan and South Korea, countries 
which have maintained a private small-farm land tenure 
system, In Pakistan, the landed interests continue to 
arque that there is no landlordism in the country. 
Further, some of them believe that, if large landowners 
are allowed to use (subsidized) farm machinery without 
restrictions, they can deliver "miracles" in agricultural 
development. Two gocd examples of these views, and in 
both cases they are of the landlords themselves, can ke 
cited here. M.A. Khuto, "Letter to the Editor," Dawn, 
Karachi, July 14, 1978, p. 8; ZA. Jamot, "Impact on 
Socio~economical Devetopiiert, " Pakistan Economist, Issue 
46, November 17, 1979, pp. 13- -15. 


14, There has been a long and lively discussion in 
India on the concept of “family holding, and it is 
directly relevant to Pakistan. See: India, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation, Report of the National 
Commission cn Aqriculture 1976, Part XV,  Aqrarian 
Reforms. (New Delhi, 1976). 


15. This is illustrated by Griffin, Political 
Economy, pp. 89-90. 


16. This aspect of land administration will ke 
discussed in the next chapter. 


17. I have demonstrated this in Chapter 5 and in 
Sind Hari Committee. 


18. The predicament óf the codperative movement in 
Pakistan has been documented in several official 
publications. Its most elaborate discussion appeared in: 
Pakistan, Credit Enquiry Commission Report (Karachi, 
1953). A recent report on it has appeared in the Country 
Review  .Paper of Pakistan, (No. 59) at the World 
Conference on Agrarian Reform and Rural Development, 
(Rome, July 1979), pp. 86-94, — 

$ 


19. The rural basis of political power is discussed 
by Alavi, "The Rural Elite," pp. 343-57. 


20, This underestimation of resumed area should 
offse* the difference one expects between the cultivated 
and uncultivated rea on lands +o be surrendered ky 
landlords. 

21. This should take into account somewhat smaller 
parcels which may have to be allotted to marginal owners 
to increase their holdings to the averdge size. 
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22. Similar evidence is given by Salam, "Factor 
Inputs Use," 


23. See: R.A. Berry, "Land Reform and the 


Agricultural Income Distribution," Pakistan Development 
Review, 1971, 1: 30-44, 





24. Griffin, Political Economy, pp. 108-24. 


25. S.K, Qureshi, "Price Responsiveness of Marketed 
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Review, 1974, 2:127. 
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The Land Tax System: 
Problems and Alternatives 


Our interest in studying the structure’ of direct 
taxation of agriculture in Pakistan stems from the fact 
that a tax system can affect the ownership and use cf 
land as it can also be a major source of ihvestible 
surplus for the development of agriculture i*self. There 
is at present only one form of direct tax on agriculture 
in Pakistan. It is called land revenue, There is no tax 
on agricultural income. The land revenue system is 
ancient and rigid. Its tax base has not expanded with 
changes in agricultural output or income. Successive 
governments have resorted to taxing agriculture 
indirectly as a soft option to the restructuring of the 
lard tax. There are several forms of indirect taxes. cn 
agriculture, but we are not concerned with them here. Fer 
one thing, we are not here dealing with the question cf 
agricultural taxation per se or with the transfer of 
resources between agricuiture and other sectors of the 
economy. ! Second, proklems of measuring the incidente and 
magnitude of indirect taxes in agriculture are horrendous 
if not impossible to overcome. Third, we regard reliance 
on indirect taxes as a poor (and regressive) substitute 
for direct taxes, which can be the most important source 
of investible surplus in aqriculture. The dependence ona 
variety of indirect ‘taxes is asad reflection of the 
failure of governments to make direct taxes flexible and 
progressive. 

This chapter is organized as follows, First, we 
examine briefly the evclution of the land revenue system 
in Pakistan. Second, we analyse the attempts made Ly 
governments to change the structure of land taxation. 
Third, we evaluate the magnitude of agricultural income 
which land revenue has been transferring from the private 
tc public sector. Finally, we suggest an alternative 
structure of direct taxation in Pakistan's agriculture, 
guided by the well-kncwn criteria of efficiency, equity 
and administrative feasibility. Needless to say, our 
discussion throughout focusses sharply on the provinces 
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of Punjab and Sind. 


THE LAND REVENUE SYSTEM: A BACKGRCUND 


A public charge on land is one of the most anciert 
forms of taxation. It remains to this day the only form 
of direct tax on agriculture in “he Indus basin, In its 
primitive form, the land tax was a tribute claimed by a 
conguerer or sovereign from the subjects, It was, 
however, a claim on land +ax in rem) and no- on the 
person (tax in kersonam). With the evolution cf 
successive rules, the land tax developed into a regular 
claim, charged by the ruler as a uniform and conveniently 
assessed levy. The actual form which the levy took varied 
with time, depending on conditions of the peasantry, 
demand of the ruler and his ability to administer the 
state without rebellicn or war. 

While the roots of the land revenue system of 
Pakistan can be traced to the Aryan settlements in the 
northern parts of India centuries ago, the presen* form 
owes its existence to the British conquest of the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, However, zt must be 
emphasized that «the development of the iand revenue 
system during the Eritish period was in great measure 
influenced by the preceding Mughal system, In the Mughal 
period, and in the Marhata and Sikh rules in the 
eighteenth century, the claim of the ruler on land was 
collected as a Variable proportion of the gross produce, 
There has been a lively, though perhaps entirely 
academic, controversy about the nature of the tuler's 
claim on the produce of land: was it really a tax cr 
simply , the rent which a ruier demanded from tbe. 
landholder?? In any case, land revenue was ccllected 
through an elaborate administrative structure, which was 
essentially established in the reign of Akbar, In the 
last period of the Mughal rule, the revenue demand was 
assessed individually (on each cul-zivatcr or landholder) 
Or collectively (on each village or group of villages). 
In the latter case, it was collected through «he local 
chiefs or village headmen. 3 

The first revenue settlement, called the Permanent 
Settlement, by the British East India Company was done in 
Bengal in 1793. The settiements in the Punjab and Sind 
were carried out after their conquest in the 1840s, and 
initially they were kased, on: the experience of the 
already settled areas elsewhere in India. The "original" 
Temporary Settlements *ook place in Madras and Bombay in 
the second quarter of 19th century (1836 to 1866). The 
objective of the revenue demand was of course to provide 
a stable fiscal base to run the British administration in 
India, There were two basic concepts on which the rate 
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and structure of land revenue were based. The first 
notion was of economic rent: that the unearned income of 
the landlord would constitute the most efficient and 
equitable basis for land taxation. The creation of a 
legally recognized private property right in land became 
the basis of economic rent (private rent property), and 
thus the land tax. A land tax, claiming a portion: of 
economic rent, seemed not only just -but also propitious 
to the creation of value in land as a commodity. It would 
not adversely affect levels of production and prices as 
the supply of land would be unaffected, The concept of 
"net produce", which is simply the (true) rent portion cf 
gross produce, was applied to assess land revenue. In 
determining the exact proportion of the net produce as 
land tax, it was important that the assessment was 
"fair", cr which left a surplus to the occupant or owner 
of land. The original settlements in the Punjab and Sind 
were set at around one-half of the net produce. 

The second notion in these settlements was that they 
were "temporary", and not "permanent", The Permanent 
Settlements of Bengal were discredited as fiscal suicide 
for the British administration, as they fixed the revenue 
demand at a certain level in perpetuity. The original 
Temporary Settlements in the Punjab and Sind, were set 
for a period of 30 to 40 years, subject to revision after 
each settlemen* period, The revision was to be based cn 
cadastral surveys of land and normal prices. 

The British administrators recognized two kinds cf 
village ccmmunity in India.* Some were seen as entities 
in which the social and econonic life was organized cn 
separate units of land, or there was little sharing among 
‘landholders within the village. These were designated ‘as 
ryctwari villages, in which the ryot were the individual 
landholders. The other form of village organization was 
of communities in which among individual landholders 
there were lineal related families or a person or family 
who enjoyed superior status in the village or claim on 
land. These villages were designated as the landlord cr 
jcint villages. The joint village was called the 
mahalwari village, with a village headman (lambardar). 
The British thus made the temporary settiements with 
either *he ryot (landholders) in the ryotwari villages or 
the mahal (grcup of villages or estates) in the mahalwari 
villaqes. 

In the original settlements, based on the concept cf 
net produce and assessed against either the ryot cr 
mahal, serious problems were created in using an 
elaborate system- to estimate the qross produce, cost of 
cultivation, rents, etc. After their initial trial in 
Bombay and Madras regions, under Regulation VII of 1822, 
this was changed into a simpler and empirically 
derendable system of eStimating the net produce. The new 
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system was tried during the 1830s and 1840s. The 
assessment of land revenue was to be close to the 
"theoretical rental value" of land, 

The land revenue systems of the Punjab and Sind were 
established during 1866 to 1896, following the 
establishment of the British imperial rule in India in 
1858, These two regions were basically affected by the 
"Revised Settlements", a term used -for new settlements in 
Bembay and Madras after their "Original Settlements" cf 
1836-1866 were revised during 1866-1896, Since there are 
Several distinguishing features of the Punjab and Sind 
land revenue systems, in their original conception and 
evclution, we must examine them separately. 


Ihe Punjab Land Revenue System 


The original settlement in the Punjab, after its 
annexation in 1849, was based on Regulation IX of 1833, 
However,  initialy a quick settlement was conducted in 
1866 after the collapse of the Sikh rule, The revenue 
demand was still related to the value cf gross produce, 
and based largely on the returns during the Sikh period, 
which was about one-sixth of the value of gross produce. 
The 1866 settlement changed the basis of assessment to 
one-half ,of the net produce and the period cf settlement 
was fixed at 20 years. The first significant step to 
establish a new land revénue system in the Punjab came in 
the Land Revenue Act of 1887 (Act XXVII of 1887). 

In the Act of 1887, the rate of assessment was 
cne-half of the net assets (net produce) of the landlord, 
which was his share in the gross produce iess his 
expenses on cultivation. -While the initial settlement 
period was 20 years, it was changed to 30 years from 1853 
and remained unchanged until 1928. Also, it was decided 
that the new revenue demand in any mahal could not re 
revised -upward by more than 25 percent of the assessment 
at the last settlement. The settlement was based on the 
concept of a Settlement Circle, constituting an estate or 
qrcup of estates which could involve several villages, 
While the revenue demand was assessed against the holding 
of the individual, revenue was collected through the 
village headman. Therefore,’ the land revenue system cf 
the Punjab has been called the mahalwari system. The 
settlement was based on (a) crop area which actually 
Matured, (b) crop yield, (c) average price cf output, (d) 
Share of each crop taken by the landlord, and (e) 
expenses normally incurred by the landlord in collecting 
the rent. The settlement set either a rate per acre for 
the Circle cr determined a lump sum for each estate 
within the Circle. The demand once set could not be 
altered during the settlement period. 
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Two significant changes were made in this system in 
1928, The Act of 1887 was amended by the Punjab Act of 
1928 (Act III of 1928). This Act lowered the revenue 
demand from one-half to one-quarter of the net assets cn 
each estate. Second, the period of settlement was 
increased fror 30 to 40 years, although the thirty~ year 
period was kept in irrigated areas. 

The Great Depression of the 1930S brought a 
precipitous fall in prices of agricultural goods, thus 
affecting the net assets of landlords. With a view to 
protecting their incomes in the canal districts of 
Sahiwal and Faisalabad, a method of fluctuating 
assessment was introduced. Since the fixed assessment was 
based on what were called the "commutation" prices, which 
were the average of a long period during rormal harvests, 
the fall in these prices during 1329-33 created tke 
prcblem of determing a "fair" rate of assessment. The 
qovernmert decided that the commutation price should ke 
used as the ceiling to calculate the rate of assessment, 
and the actual yearly assessment would depend on the 
difference between the current price (average of the last 
two harvests during the marketing season of major 
staples) and the commutation price. If the current price 
was lower than the commutation price, land revenue payers 
were entitled to a proportionate remission. The rates cf 
remission were clearly specified. The advantage of the 
fluctuating method of assessment was that it was at onte 
attractive tc the revenue payer and flexible for the 
state. Its appeal tc the revenue payer was that the 
assessment responded to changes in prices in only one 
direction, for the commutation price set the ceiling. The 

luctuatinq assessment took no account of charges in crop 
yields due to weather, etc. 

With the continuing problem of falling prices, and 
with it the rising political pressure, thé Punjab 
government appointed a committee in 1937 to investigate 
into the possibility of restructuring the land revenue 
System,5 It was asked to examine the questions of (a) 
exempting the small landowners from payment of land 
revenue, and (b) introducing a tax on personal income, 
either by a graduated system of assessment with respect 
to net assets or by imposing a super tax on incomes 
exceeding a certain level. The committee published its 
recommendations ir 1938. I+ recommended, among other 
things, (1) that the existing land revenue system should 
be maintained, with the experimental introduction cf 
fluctuating assessment after every ten years in other 
areas of the Punjab, (2) that no one should be exempted 
from payment of land revenue, (3) that the income tax 
principle should not be introduced in agriculture, but a 
temporary and graduated surcharge for five years should 
be introduced on large landowners starting from those who 
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paid at least Rs, 250 in land revenue, and (4) that the 
period of settlement should be reduced from 40 to 30 
years in all areas. 

These recommendations took effect slowly in that 
after the creation of Pakistan the fluctuating method cf 
assessment expanded tc several irrigated districts of the 
Punjab, Further, following the proposed surcharge on land 
revenue as income tax, the Punjab government introduced 
in 1948 a graduated scale of payment in which everyone 
who paid up to Rs. 250 as land revenue would pay no 
Surcharge. The surcharge was to be 25 percent of land 
revenue for those who paid Rss 250 to Rs. 500 in land 
revenue, rising up to 700-percent for anyone who paid 
more than Rs. 15,000 in land revenue. This system of 
"agricultural income tax" was supported by the Punjab 
Agricultural Income Tax Committee in 1950, thus making 
permanent a proposal which had been recommended as a 
temporary surcharge on land revenue to bring about some 
measure of prcgressiveness in the land tax, However, the 
surcharge was still a tax on land, as it was a proportion 
of land revenue, I shall return to the problem of 
agricultural income tax later. 

At this stage, it should be pointed out that in the 
British administration the land tax was supplemented by 
cesses and levies, which were first imposed as temporary 
measures to finance local bodies such as the district 
councils, These levies were a proprotion (from 6 to 10 
percent) of land revenue collected from landcwners. After 
the creation of Pakistan, the Punjab government 
introduced a, development cess, mainly to support the 
rehabiditation of Muslim refugees from India. Like the 
local cess, the development levy has become a permanent 
Charge on land revenue payers. The rates of local and 
development cesses at present are 35 percent and 60 
percent of the land revenue. 
fhe Sind: Land Revenue System 

The land revenue settlement in Sind has been called 
the ryotwari system, in which, land revenue was assessed 
on the holding of and collected from the individual 
landholder by the state. Since Sind was part of Bombay 
Presidency from 1843 to 1936, the initial features of the 
land revenue system were designed: after the experience in 
Bombay. The Original Settlement in Sind (1849 to 1865) 
Maintained the payment of land revenue in kind and in 
proportion of the gross produce, which is what the 
pre-British rulers claimed, The and tax was assessed on 
the landholding, irrespective of the use of land, A 
landholder could occupy land as long as he paid revenue 
to the state. The fallow and uncultivated lands were 
forfeited because of nonpayment of land revenue, A 
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Revision Settlement was tried in Sind in 1875, based on 
small survey numbers, fixed according to the type of crop 
and mode of irrigation, and imposed. only on’ cuitivated 
lands, This system had to be abandoned because of the 
paucity of detailed information on soil and water 
conditions in most areas. | 

The Land Revenue Act of 1879 established a temporary 
settlement, based on the mode of, irrigation and imposed 
on cultivated land. This Act also introduced in Sind the 
concept of true rent, The land revenue demand was set at 
50 percent of the net assets of the andlord or the 
rental value of land. This proportion was ‘Seduced to 33.3 
percent after the construction of Lloyd Barrage in the 
early 1930s, This settlement was called the Standard Land 
Revenue System. The net assets (or net produce) were 
calculated by (a) estimating the gross produce of staple 
crops based cn their average yields, (b) deducting frcm 
gross produce the allowance for seed and the share paid 
to tenants (reapers), (c) multiplying the balance by the 
average price at the time of the settlement, and (d) frcm 
this value (the landlord's share) a deduction for 
expenses on cultivation gives the net income per acre. 
The standard assessment was 33.3 percent of the net 
assets on lands with flow (canal) irrigation. Two-thirds 
of the standard assessment was to be paid on lands with 
lift (well) irrigation, and one-half of the standard 
assessment was to be paid on lands with a- combined: ficw 
and lift irrigation. The settlement period was fixed at 
30 years. The assessment could not be enhanced between 
two settlements by more than 33.3 percent of the 
assessment at previous settlement. This restriction was 
lifted in 1927, 

The most significant change in the land tax system 
was introduced in 1338, after Sind became a province, in 
1936. A sliding scale of assessment was imposed in the 
areas irrigated by Licyd Barrage. It was to apply to only 
three crops, namely, wheat, cotton and rice. On all other 
crops, and in cther areas, the standard assessment was to 
ke maintained, The sliding system provided flexibility in 
land revenue demand due to changes in the prices of these 
crops between settlements, The sliding scale was in fact 
an adjustment in the standard assessment, depending on 
the change in price in a year, Thus the standard 
assessment on an acre of wheat, cotton and rice was 
divided by the average price in the current. year. The 
average price was the price prevailing in the markets 
during the first two months after the havest of a-crop. 
The ratio of the standard assessment and the,current 
average price was then used to determine the current 
revenue demand on the landholder. The revenue demand 
could now change koth ways from the standard assessment, 
depending on the direction in which the current price was 
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different from the price used in the last settlement. 

There was no tax on agricultural income in Sind, as 
the sliding scale of assessment was supposed to capture 
the effects of changes in crop prices on land revenue 
ccllected by the state. AS in the Punjab, the land 
revenue was supplemented by traditional levies as some 
proportion cf the land revenue collected from a 
landholder. There are now two kinds of such levies in 
Sind, First, there is *he local cess, which is 31 percent 
of the land revenue in Hyderabad Division and 50 percent 
in Khairpur Division. Second, there is the mosque fund, 
which is 2 percent of the land revenue paid by each 
landholder. 


THE LAND REVENUE "REFORMS" IN PAKISTAN 


Two important events in the fifties attempted to 
intrcduce a uniform land revenue system in what became 
the province of West Pakistan in 1955, created by merger 
of the existing provinces. The first step the new 
provincial  goverhmen* of West Pakistan ‘took in 1957 was 
to set an upper limit to the sliding assessment in former 
Sind, much like the fluctuating assessment in irrigated 
areas of former Punjak. The second measure came in 1959, 
when the ‘provincial government separated land revenue 
assesshent from water charges in former Sind, where until 
then the twc had been assessed and collected together. 

The other significant development was the 
appointment of a committee by the federal qovernment in 
1959 to examine the structure and rates of taxation in 
Pakistan and to recommend measures for rationalizing the 
fiscal base of the country, The committee published its 
report in 31960, Here we are concerned only with its 
recommendations on direct taxes in agriculture. 

On the question of direct land tax, the committee 
emphasized the need to establish a uniform land revenue 
system throughout West Pakistan, It expressed a strong 
preference for the slidinq scale system which existed in 
the fcrmer province of Sind. The committee recommended 
that the Sind system should be extended to as many crops 
as possible. Second, the period of settlement should ke 
reduced from 30 to 15 years. Third, the principle of tax 
on income should be universal, irrespective of the source 
of income, +, therefore, favoured abolition of the 
qradudted surcharge on land revenue, as existed in the 
former Punjab. The committee urged the federal government 
to replace the surcharge by tax on all incomes and assume 
responsibility for assessment and collection of these 
taxes in the agricultural sector as well, The latter 
recommendation would have changed the powers qiven to 
provincial gcvernments to tax agriculture under the 
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Government of India Act of 1935, which power was also 
enshrined in the defunct Constitution of Pakistan in 
1356, The committee's recommendation on agricultural 
income tax was not unanimous, for one member wrote a long 
note of dissert. The majority, however, argued its case 
against this note in the main report. The recommendation 
of the committee on agricuitural income tax was left to 
gather dust. Some recommendations on land tax were later 
inplemented, though rot in.the same form. 

While the West Pakistan government allowed the 
Standard and sliding assessment to remain in force in the 
Divisions of Khairpur and Hyderabad, it enacted the West 
Pakistan Land Revenue Act of 1967 (Act XVII of 1967) to 
introduce a uniform basis of land revenue assessment,? 
The central notion in the land tax still remained the 
rental value of land, the average annual surplus of the 
landlord, There were now three types of assessments used 
in West Pakistan, namely, (1) fixed assessment (as in 
scme districts of the Punjab and Sind), (2) fluctuating 
assessment (as in some irrigated districts of the 
Punjab), and (3) sliding scale assessment (as in some 
areas of Sird cn wheat, cotton and rice). The government 
reduced the rate of assessment from 33.3 to 25.0 percent 
of the net assets -in the former province of .Sind, to 
bring it in line with the other areas of West Pakistan. 

The Land Revenue Act of 14967 made only miner 
amendments to the Punjab .Land Revenue Act of 1887. As 
Stated earlier, the mcst important concept in the system 
was of net assets, Which could be calculated in one of 
two ways: (1) as value of the annual gross output of the 
cwner-operated holding less the normal charges of 
cultivation, or (2) as value of the land rent received by 
the diandiord less the charges borne by him in collecting 
the rent. The maximum iand revenue assessment was to be 
25 percent cf the net assets or net income. The land 
revenue was to be paid in cash, Its determination was 
based on the information about the average crop yields, 
prices and area of crops. The period, of settlement was 
reduced to 25 years, and a settlement once made could net 
ke altered in less than ten years, The land revenue rates 
for a village or group of villages were determined by the 
Soil conditions on cultivated (nine soil type) and 
uncultivated (four soil type) lands. 

Since the revenue settlements in most districts cf 
West Pakistan were made before the creation of Pakistan 
in 1947, twenty years before the enactment of the 1367 
Land Revenue Act, the government of West Pakistan raised 
the basic rate for each assessment circle on an ad hoc 
basis by 25 percent in 1362, The new rates were then 
established as the kasic rates to.be applied throughout 
West Pakistan. They were adopted and pubiished in 1969.8 
It must be emphasized here that the assessed value of net 
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assets was not changed but the actual value had undergone 
Significant change due to rapid price increases since 
World War II and increased output of crops with the use 
of new inputs, The ad hoc increase of 25 percent on the 
basic rate of assessment brought abcut only a token 
change in the revenue demand, and like the land tax 
itself it did not differentiate between various 
categories of landholders. 

After the imposition of second Martial Law in 1969, 
the province of West Pakistan was dissolved and the 
former provinces were restored to *heir previous status, 
The new provinces would now be responsible for land 
revenue, However, no change took piace in the land 
revenue systems until the dismemberment of Pakistan in 
1971. The first change came in Sind in 1972. The West 
Pakistan Land Revenue (Sind Amendment) Act of 1372 (Sind 
Act IX of 1972) abolished the standard and slidirg scale 
assessments, They were replaced by a flat rate system, 9 
There would now be a fixed charge on land, cultivated or 
not, on the basis of the predetermined values of Produce 
index Units, The flat rate was estimated from the revenue 
demand fcr the preceding five years (1966-67 to 1970-71) 
and divided by the number of PIUs in a village. The new 
tates were set according to.the type of soil and mode of 
irrigaticn, for which the vaiües of FIUS per acre were 
already available according to the 1959 estimates fcr 
West Pakistan, The flat rate of land revenue per PIU was 
to remain fixed in each village for five years (first 
from 1972773 to 1977-78), at the end of which the rate 
was to be determined on the basis of new values of PIUs, 
The water rate was likewise fixed as a flat rate per PIU, 
based on the average of water charges ir the preceding 
three» years (1968-69 to 1970-71). The Act of 1972 was 
amended by +he West Pakistan Land Revenue (Sind 
Amendment) Act of 1973 (Sind Act IV of 1973), which 
excluded the rainfed and flood lands from imposition of 
the flat rate system, 10 

The introduction cf the flat rate system in Sind was 
at the behest of President Bhutto, who condemned the 
existing standard and sliding tax rates as "out-noded" 
and "decadent", He favoured the flat rate system for the 
following reasons: 


It is my view that the land revenue and water 
rate should be assessed on a flat rate basis to 
prevent over-taxa*ion, leakage of revenue, 
corruption and harassment, ‘It should be made a 
clear obligation of the Revenue Officers and 
subordinate staff to help rather than harm and 
hamper the peasantry, Simple, commonsense 
revenue procedures should be established, which 
everyone can fully umderstand and whose 
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interpretation is not within the exclusive 
wisdom of a coterie of officials, i! 


With the flat rate system, the government of Sind 
introduced a graduated surcharge ‘on land revenue and 
called it the-"agricultural income tax", It was similar 
to the land revenue surcharge in the Punjab. The scale cf 
payment was fixed as follows: t? 


Land Revenue Payment Nincome Tax" Rate 
Upto Rs. 450 exenpted 
Over Rs. 450 to Rs. 1,250 25 percent of land reverrue 


Over RS. 1,250 to Rs. 3,500 50 percent of land revenue 
Over Rs. 3,500 to Rs. 9,000 equal to land revenue 
Over Rs. 9,000 150 percent of Iind revenue 


While the flat rate of land tax may have simplified 
the assessment and ccllection of revenue in Sind, the 
levy became entirely rigid and even less equitable than 
before. For one thing, the assessment was no longer 
responsive tc changes in the prices of crops. Further, 
since the value of  PIUs had almost no relation to thé 
real value of gross produce of Iand and the rates were 
fixed on the basis of revenue demand of the previous five 
years, the total demand would remain fixed in the 
outdated values, The graduated surcharge was intended to 
make the land tax system somewhat equitable, However, 
since over 80 percent of the assessees did not ray more 
than Rs, 450 as “land revenue, collections from the 
surcharge were not sukstantiai. 

The first countrywide change in the land revenue 
system was announced by Prime Minister Bhutto cn November 
10, 1975, during the "peasant Week", which his party 
celebrated with qreat fanfare. Two basic changes were 
Made, First, all landholders or landowners with holdings 
of upto 12 acres irrigated (or upto 25 acres unirrigated) 
were exempted from land revenue payment to the state. 
Second, all landholders of holdings over 25.0 acres 
irrigated (for 50.0 acres unirrigated) would have to pay 
land revenue at increased rates from Rabi 1975-76 as 
follows: 13 





Landholding Size Punjab Rate Sind Rate 
upto 12 acres nc land revenue no land revenue 
cver 12 acres 

to 25 acres existing rate existinq rate 
over 25 acres 

to 50 acres add 50 percent add 150 percent 


over 50 acres add 100 percent add 200 percent 
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These changes in the land revenue system were 
naturally intended tc have their desired impact on small 
landholders. They were among the major constitvents of 
the PPP and who, at least in the Punjab, were starting to 
doubt the peasant-bias of the party and its leader. We 
can see in Takle 8.1 scme interesting effects of the new 
rates, The exemption affected about 90 percent of the 
landowners in the Punjab, but only 67 percent in Sind 
were exempted. In any case, 7.65 million out of 8.68 
million landowners in the Indus basin were to benefit 
from this provision, It should, however, be noted that 
only 52 percent of the total area in the Punjak and 23 
percent in Sind was affected, or 24.6 million acres out 
of 53.0 million acres in the Indus basin were to he 
excluded from the assessment of land revenue. The fiscal 
impact of the exemption amounted to a loss of Rs. 74.3 
million in the Punjab (or 50 percent of total land 
revenue of the province) and Rs. 12.9 million in Sind (cr 
23 percent of total land revenue of the province), Since 
there was additional assessment on landholdings of over 
25 acres, there was a net loss of Rs, 40 million in the 
Punjab and a net gain of Rs. 13 million in Sind. Thus the 
net loss in the twc próvinces amounted to Rs. 26 million, 
which was 13 percent of the land revenue collected in 
these prcvinces before the enactment of land revenue 
reforms in early 1976. The relief granted to each small 
landholder was about Rs, 10.43 in-the Punjab and Rs. 
24.65 in Sind. On the basis of land area, it amounted to 
Rs. 3.55 per acre in the former and Rs. 3.51 per acre in 
the latter province. 

Like the 1972 land -reforus enacted by Bhutto's 
administration, the land revenue reforms of 1976 were 
understandably hailed by everyone. Those who may have had 
reservations, as was the tradition, remained silent. 
Probably the most appropriate description of the changes 
in land revenue was given by the Pakistan Econonist: 


By taking this decision the government does not 
loose any turbans but will win many more heads 
in the next elections,.!* 


While these measures provided some relief to marginal 
owners, the land tax structure remained basically 
inelastic, although the rates for large holdings were 
enhanced on an ad hoc basis. Agricultural incomes 
remained outside the net of direct taxes. 

Bhutto and others in the PPP decided, probably Ly 
the end of 1976, to go for elections in the country, 
There was a widely held view that the leaders of PPP were 
not entirely confident of the continuing support of their 
rural constituents in the Indus basin. With a perfect 
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sense of timing, Bhutto announced the date for general 
elections in the first week of January 1977, and with it 
came two sets of measures for the countryside. The first 
Was a reduction in the ceiling on landownership, The 
second abolished the iand revenue system and replaced it 
with the principle of direct taxation on income, 
irrespective of its source, We have already discussed in 
Chapter 5 the land reform measures and their eventual 
fate. Here we are concerned with the land revenue 
teforms, #5 

There were three features of the land revenue 
reforms of 1977. First, land revenue assessment was 
akclished in all provinces. Second, all landholders with 
holdings of up to 25. acres irrigated (or 50 acres 
unirrigated) were exempted from payment of all direct 
takes, Third, all incomes were to be subject to direct 
taxation according to the schedule of income tax used for 
nonagriculzural incomes, These measures were to come into 
force from Rabi 1976-77, To determine the agricultural 
income, a special schedule was added to the Finance 
(Supplementary) Act of 1977 (Act I of 1977). A person 
could deduct from his gross agricultural income all 
reasonable expenses on cultivation, which included rental 
payments, cost. of inptts used, depreciation allowances, 
capital cost of machinery, cost of animals, water 
charges, etc, The net income was “hen“ to be taxed on the 
basis of Rates of Income Tax in the attached schedule, 16 
The income tax provisions of the Finance Act of 1977 were 
to take effect from July 1977 for the fiscal 1977-78. 

The abolition of land revenue and its replacement by 
tax on personal income in agriculture, with a basic 
exemption for all landowners With  hcldings up to 25 
acres, was welcome particularly in the urban areas. 
Bhutto legitimized the introduction of his measures,using 
the usual hyperbole to create an exaggerated sense of 
accomplishment: 


This measure is final proof that there is no 
questicn of your government giving preferential 
treatment to any vocation over ancther, We have. 
no favorites, We see no reason why a zamindar 
should nct contribute to public exchequer in the 
same way as a rich trader or an industrialist.!? 


While the prcvincial Land Revenue Amendment Acts, which 
followed the Finance Act of 1977, repealed the land tax, 
no details were released to the pubiic on the method of 
administration proposed to collect taxes on agricultural 
income, Also, there was no estimate of the fiscal impact 
of the new system in the country. That the federal 
government made a quick amendment to the Finance Act of 
1977, which would allow estimation of tax on presumed 
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income on the basis of FIUS, reflected *he high degree of 
confusion which apparently existed inside the corridors 
of power. The Central Board of Revenue estimated that the 
total receipts of the government from this tax would ke 
about Rs. 209 million,18 

The events following the March 1977 eiections made 
the land revenue reforms of PPP academic, because the 
military, after the coup d'etat in July, repealed the 
Finance Act of 1977. This followed a period of inaction 
during which the land revenue system remained in limbo 
ard no taxes (land or income) were collected in the 
country since Rabi 1976-77. The new military government 
revived the pre-1977 land revenue system in each 
Frovince, but it made two changes in the tax rates and 
Structure,19 First, it exempted from payment of land 
revenue ali landholders with holdings upto 25 acres 
irrigated (or 50 acres unirrigated). Second, it enhanced 
the rate of land revenue on larger. holdings as fcllows: 20 


Landholding Size Punjab Rate Sind Rate 

up to 25 acres no land revenue no land revenue 
over 25 to 50 acres add. 200 percent add 300 percent 
over 50 acres. add 300 percent. add: 400 percent 


These additions were to apply to the basic rates which 
existed before the land revenue reforms of January 197€, 
and the new rates would be üsed to assess land revenue 
from Rabi 1976-77. The land revenue for 1976-77 (Rati 
1976-77 to Kharif 1977) was collected on the basis of the 
new rates during the summer of 1978. 

The impact of the ad hoc increases in the basic 
rates on revenue demand can be seen in Table 8.1. The 
exemption for landholdings of upto 25 acres affected 97 
percent of the landowners in the Punjab and, 85 percent in 
Sind. The loss cf revenue due to these exemptions was 
more than offset by the shift in the burden of land tax 
on large landowners in koth provinces. In fact, there was 
a net gain of Rs. 11 million in the Punjab (which was 
about 8 percent increase over the 1975 collections) and 
Rs. 59.6 million in Sind (which was about 108 percent 
increase over the 1975 collections). 

The new burden of land tax on large landowners 
brought expected appeals from the representatives cf 
landlords from Sind.?! The Chief Martial Law 
Administrator appointed a committee in spring of 1378 to 
examine the state of land revenue administration and the 
Structure of land taxes in the country. This was done 
partly to legitimize the ad hoc increase in the land 
revenue rates already imposed by the military governmert 
and partly to defuse the probiem of the seemingly higher 
burden of land taxes in Sind. The committee comprised of 
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senior civil servants, and it invited three or four 
retired revenue and agricultural officers for "expert" 
advice. The committee's report was -completed in July 
1978, but it has not been made public to this day.22 ` 
The committee, after briefly noting the salient 
features of the land revenue system, recommended that it 
Shculd be retained with only marginal changes, Its major 
conclusions on land revenue assessments are as follows: 23 


1. The present incidence of land revenve is well within 
the taxpaying capacity of the agriculturists. While 
the burden of land tax in Sind may be unreasonably 
higher than in other provinces, relief may be 
granted in cases of individual hardships. 

d There is no tax advantage to the government by 
shifting to an agricultural income tax, according to 
a study carried out for the committee by the Central 
Board of Revenue, 

3, The system of land revenue should continue for the 
present, though specific measures should be adopted 

' to rationalize its incidence and improve its 
responsiveness tc the rapidly changing leveis of 
agricultural income, 

4, The expanded limit for exemption to 25 acres was 
considered both unnecessary and inappropriately 
large. 


After these conclusions, the committee recommended 
that (a) the ad hoc increase in the rates may be allowed 
to remain, pending fresh asSessments in all provinces, 
(b) a complete revision should be done of the cadastre, 
records of rights, etc, for new settlements, and (c) the 
exemption limit should: be lowered to holdings of 12 acres 
irrigated (or 25 acres unirrigated).?* 

Many of the implied oz stated assumptions made Ly 
the committee have serious problems in their logic and 
content. Let us look at some of them closely. On what 
basis does the committee reach the conclusion that the 
present incidence of land revenue is well within the 
taxpaying capacity of the agriculturist? The fact is that 
in Pakistan land taxes have remained almost completely 
fixed while agricultural output and prices have increased 
quite significantly, especially since the mid-ssixties. 
Further, there is substantial evidence that the present 
land tax system is not only inequitable by income group 
but also between regions. While the committee admits that 
the incidence of tax in Sind may be unreasonably higher 
than in other provinces, it estimates that the ratio -cf 
land revenue to net annual income is 10 percent in the 
Punjab and 12 percent in Sind. No evidence has been 
provided about the estimated net income in the *wo 
prcvinces, The relevant concept here should be the net 
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TABLE 8.1 
Land Revenue Demand in the Punjab and Sind, 1974-1977 





1974-75 (Before 1976) 





Number of Area for 
Land Land 
Holding Size Revenue Revenue ecu ems 
Payers ('000* and Cesa 
("000") acres) 
(million of Rupees) 
Punjab 
All Sizes 7,904 40,276 1643 148.8 
(100) .(100) (100) (100) 
Up to 12 acres 7,124 20,958 38.1 74.3 
(90) (52) (50) (50) 
212 to 25 acres 514 8,119 15.2 29.6 
(6.5) (20) : (20) (20) 
225 to 50 acres 209 5,610 9.9 19.3 
(2.6) (13.9) (13) (13) 
Over 50 acres 57 5,588 13.1 25.5 
(1) (13.9). (17.2). (17.2) 
Sind 
All Sizes 781 12,703 36.4 09.9 
(100) (100) (100) (100) 
Up to 12 acres. 523 3,673 8.5 12.9 
(67) (29) (23) (23) 
>12 to 25 acres 140 2,449 Jaz 11.0 
(18) (19) (20) (20) 
>25 to 50 acres a = 2,378 Tak 10.8 
(9) (19) (20) (20) 
Over 50 acres 47 4,204 13.5 20.6 
(6) (33) (37) (37) 
annual agricultural income. Using the concept of net 
income from all sources means inclusion of a large share 


of the nonagricultural income in Sind, where the ratio cf 


nonagricultutal to 


than ih the 


difference in 


Punjab and 
71 in Sind 


the largest, 


and Rs, 


agricultural 
We ‘can 
incidence 
Sind in Takle 8.2. 


Punjab. 


income 


is much higher 
get a better idea of the 


of land taxes between the 
| Even before the increased 
rates of 1978, the average:payment by a landowner was Rs. 
More importantly, 
the discrepancy in the smallest Size of landholdings was 


19 in the Punjab. 


The changes of 1978 have made the differ- 


ences even more significant between the two provinces: 
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Holding Size 


Punjab 
All Sizes 


Up to 12 acres 
>12 to 25 acres 
>25 to 50 acres 
Over 50 acres 


Sind 
All Sizes 


Up to 12 acres 
>12 to 25 acres 
>25 to 50 acres 


Over 50 acres 


1975-76 (After 1976) 


Land 


Revenue 


Land 
Revenue 
and Cess 


(million af Rupees) 


56.2 
(100) 


154,2 
(27) 
14.8 

(26.3) 
26.2 

(46.6) 


44.9 
(100) 


7.2 
(16) 
10.7 
(24) 
2lad 
(60) 


109.6 
(100) 


ta 


29.6 
(27) 
28.9 

(26.3) 
51.1 

(46.6) 


68.5 
(100) 


11.0 
(16) 
16.3 
(24) 
41.2 
(60) 


1976-77 (After 1978) 


Land Land 
Revenue » Revenue 
and Cess 


(million of Rupees) 


82.0 159.9 
(100) (100) 
29.6 57.7 
(36.1) (36.1) 
52.4 102.2 
(63.9) (63.9) 
75.4 114.9 
(100) (100) 
21.4 32.5 
(28) (28) 
54.2 82.4 
(72) (72) 


Source: (1) Government of Punjab. Board of Revenue. 1978. 
(2) Government of Sind. Board of Revenue. 1978, 


Land Revenue Payment in 1978 Punjab Sind 

1. Per land revenue payer Rs. 602 Rs. 977 
2. Per acre of land owned RS, 14 Rs. 18 
3. Per cultivated acre Rs, 6 Rs, 9 


4. Per cropped acre Rs. 5 Rs. 13 
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TABLE 8.2 
Rate of Land Revenue in the Punjab and Sind, 1974-75 


Land Revenue and 





Cess per Land Revenue and 
Land Revenue Payer Cess per Acre 
Holding Size (in Rupees) (in Rupees) 
Punjab Sind Punjab Sind 
All Sizes 18,83 70.81 3.69 4.35 
Up to 12 acres 10.43 24.20 3.54 3.51 
212 to 25 acres 57.59 78.57 3.65 4.49 
225 to 50 acres 92.34 152.11 3.44 4.54 
Over 50 acres 449.12 438.30 4,58 4.90 





Source: See Table 8.1. These figures are based on land revenue 
demand for the year 1974-75 (Rabi 1974-75 and Kharif 1975). 


The committee dismisses the case for agricultural 
income tax on the basis of a study conducted by the 
Central Board of Revenue, which concluded that the tax 
revenue of “he government would not be substantially 
larger than what it now gets. The committee does nct 
include in its report the appendix in which the study in 
reference is ‘given. It is interesting that of all the 
arguments against introducing a tax on agricultural 
income the committee: cites only the small amount of 
revenue which the suggested tax system may generate for 
the economy, It conveniently ignores the well known 
arguments for it. 

The committee favours continuaticn of the land 
revenue system, with possible improvements in time. It 
does not, however, care to discuss what these 
improvements tight be. How can the land revenue be made 
. more responsive to rapid changes in agricultural incomes? 
Why shouid the exemrtion be given to any landowner, 
whether his holding is of 12 or 25 agres? What should be 
done to the ad hoc increase in the tax rates introduced 
by the military government? How can they be rationalized? 
These questions remain unanswered. 

A major part of the committee's report is devoted to 
the problems of revenue administration in the country, 
Among its major recommendations are (a) increased field 
staff, (b) improved training, and (c) improved reward 
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structure for the personnel. These recommendations are of 
course premised on the assumption that the land revenve 
system remains intact, and the major concern shouid te 
with the administrative structure. I shall turn to this 
rrcblem later in the chapter, 25 ’ 

It seems appropriate at this, stage that we explain 
briefly the legacy of opposition to the idea of taxing 
aqricultural income in what was once a part of the 
British Empire in India.?9 The British were ambivaient 
about the tax on income in agriculture for several 
reasons, Fcr one thing, a tax on the incomes of those who 
they had themselves either created or. supported in the 
countryside cculd have jeoperdized their power in India. 
The landed interests were the bulwark of British 
administration. After the establishment of direct,rule in 
1858, there was a brief period (186041886) in which an 
income tax system based on the experience in Britain was 
tried in India, including its agricultural, sector. 
However, this experiment was abandoned in 1886. With the 
passage of the Income Tax Act of 1886, agriculture"was to 
have only the land tax system, The reasons given for 
abandonment of the principle of taxation on agricultural 
income included (a) backwardness and illiteracy of 
landowners, (b) inefficient administrative structure, and 
(c) economic infeasibility. In any case, incomes in 
agriculture were not taxed from 1886 to 1935, although a 
national committee on taxation in 1926 arqued strongly 
for tax on all incomes in British India.?? With the 
passage of the India Act of 1935, which granted new 
powers to provinces, the power of taxation in agriculture 
was transferred to then, 

As was stated earlier, after the creation of 
Pakistan, a qraduated surcharge on land revenue was 
introduced in the Punjab in 1948. It was similar in 
structure to the surcharge recommended by the. Punjab Land 
Revenue Committee in 1938. The Pakistan Taxation 
Committee of 1959 and the Taxation and Tariffs Commission 
of 1967 strongly: recommended that the federal government 
introduced tax on agricultural incomes, in much. the same 
way as it taxed nonagricultural incomes, These 
recommendations were not, accepted, The province of.Sind, 
following the introduction of a flat rate system of land 
tax dain 1972, imposed a graduated surcharge on iand 
revenue in exactly the same way as existed in the Punjab. 
The notion of tax on agricultural inccme was enacted, by 
*the PPP, which abolished the land revenue system and 
replaced it by a uniform and universal income taxin the 
ccuntry in early 1977, However, with the overthrow of the 
PEF government in July of the same year, the military 
government revived the land revenue system and repealed 
the Finance Act of 1977. 
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AS matters now stand in Pakistan, the principle cf 
tax on agricultural income remains rejected. The land tax 
system, mainly inflexible and based on the outdated 
valuation of net assets (or net inccme) of landlords, 
remains the only direct source of transferring part of 
the agricultural surplus from landowners to the society. 


EVALUATICN OF DIRECT AGRICULTURAL TAXATION 


In an econony in which all production, and 
especially agricultural production, must be expanded 
rapidly, the role of direct taxes for capital formaticn 
cannot ke overemphasized, Occasionally by design and 
often by default, governments have allowed transfer cf 
agricultural surplus to other sectors without at the same 
time returning to agriculture the benefit of investible 
resources for its own development. Further, mainly Ly 
design and sometimes by. default; public policies in the 
agricultural sector help only certain groups to 
appropriate the benefits’ of growth without using the 
fiscal instruments to redistribute these gains. 

In countries like Pakistan, these benefits have 
accrued to only some groups bécause of’ their monopoly on 
land and their favourable position in the marketplace. 
These’ benefits do not necessarily reflect risk-taking or 
enterprise. Even if they resuited from private 
tisk-taking and investment, mobilization of agricultural 
sutplus and redistribution Of income remain the most 
neglected areas Of public:polity, For this there are many 
reasons... For one thing, taxes in any form, and direct 
taxes in particular, -are unpopular. The most ancient form 
of tax" is perhaps the land. tax, In Pakistan, it is the 
cnly direct tax on agriculture. However, there are 
several ihdifect (and some hidden) taxes by which tke 
agricultural surplus is transferred to the other sectors. 
The dependence on indirect, and the so-called hidder, 
taxes: on agriculture in Pakistan reflects the extent to 
which gévernments have Leen unwilling or unable tc impose 
direct ‘taxes in the agricultural sector. The political 
and administrative advantages of opting for indirect and 
hidden ‘forms. of taxation have obviously far exceeded 
their disadvantages in terms of economic efficiency and 
equity within agriculture and between this sector and 
others. 

The rigid tax structure of the land revenue system 
in Pakistan, and thérefore the largely unchanging amount 
of the revenue collected, is clearly reflected in its 
relative share of total provincial taxes and revenues, In 
Tatle 8.3, the share of direct agricultural tax (land 
revenue, cesses and surcharge on land revenue) in total 
provincial taxes fell from 41 percent in 1964-65 to 14 


( 
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percent in 1978-79. Likewise, its share in total 
provincial revenues declined from 15 to 8 percent in the 
Same period. There has been a more dramatic fall ih the 
Share of these taxes in agricultural income of the 
country, from 1.5 to 0.4 percent. These significant 
reductions in the share of direct agricultural taxes are 
despite the increased land revenue rates of 1978, 

Another serious aspect of the land revenue systen 
has been that, at least until 1977, the revenue collected 
per unit of land differed very little between 
landholdings of various sizes: the rate did not vary with 
one's inccme ox size of holding. The so-called 
agricultural income tax brought between Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
million. There were two reasons for the low and stable 
level of the surcharge collected in the provinces, First, 
the income tax was really a surcharge on land revenue and 
it exempted everyone who paid land revenue of less than 
Rs. 450 in Sind and Rs. 250 in the Punjab. Since there 
are not too many land revenue payers who pay more-than 
Rs, 500, the total surcharge has remained largely 
insiginficant, Second, since the surcharge is 
proportional to the land revenue collected, and land 
revenue collections have remained by and, large stable, 
the amount of surcharge has also remained almost 
invariabie, f 

One safe conciusion is that the tax base in 
agriculture has shrunk quite dramaticaily, 
notwithstanding the ad hoc increases in land revente 
rates in recent years. While agricultural incomes have 
risen, the burden of direct taxation has fallen 
considerably. Even if there has been some tendency toward 
a compensating increase in indirect (and hidden) taxes on 
aqriculture, it cannot be regarded as a healthy fiscal 
response to changes in agriculturai production. The 
decline in the tax burden on agriculture is partly 
crganic tc the land tax system in which the valuation of 
net income has not been revised for over a generation in 
Many areas. The revenue demand assessed is no longer 
one-quarter of the real net assets at current level cf 
output and prices,?89 Agricultural output, at least since 
the mid-sixties, has expanded as have the prices. of most 
agricultural  commcdities been rising. The combination of 
output and price increases, unprecedented in Pakistar, 
has resulted in substantial new incomes, The land tax 
system has, however, not responded to these changes, 

With rigidity built into the land revenue system, it 
has also been unresponsive to changes in individual 
incomes in agriculture, It treats all landholders 
equally, and the surcharge on land revenue likewise is 
not income elastic. In the absence of progressive direct 
*ax on agricultural incomes, investible resources remain 
in the hands of those whose incomes have increased 
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TABLE 8,3 
Relationship of Direct Agricultural Taxes to Income, Taxes and 
Revenues, Selected Years 





Agricul- Direct 
Agricul- tural Agricul- 
Year tural Land Income tural 
Income Revenue Tax Taxes 
Cosceecceesses in million Rupees ...c.oococo.c.o) 
1960-61 8,184 132 3 135 
1964-65 10,438 151 3 154 
1965-66 10,572 161 4 165 
1966-67 12,460 151 3 154 
1967-68 13,994 164 5 169 
1968-69 14,038 167 5 172 
Average -— —— - =- 
1969-70 15,964 156 6 172 
1970-71 16,236 T34 4 138 
1971-72 17,934 I51 4 155 
1972-73 21,907 159 5 164 
1973-74 28,084 142 5 147 
Average — um - ==- 
1974-75 33,533 "189 5 194 
1975-76 38,338 197 3 200 
1976-77 43,686 136 : 4 140 
1977-78 19,370 179 5 184 
1978-79 256,370 205 : 5 210 
Average ' -à == - -— 


because of théir monopoly on land and the subsidies which 
the state has provided to them in the name of incentives 
for intreased production. It is not altóqether certain 
that the recipients of new incomes, among the large 
landowners, are necessarily the most efficient users cf 
society's resources, Thus the present tax structure 
maintains horizontal inequity within agriculture as it 
also subsidizes inefficiency, 


4 
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TABLE 8.3 (cont "d) 


Ratio of Direct Agricultural 








Total Total 

Provin- Provin- taxes to 

cial cial 

LERE T Revenue 
een Agricul- Provin- 
: tural Total cial 

(in million Rupees) Income Taxes Revenue 
1960-61 -= -— 1.65 ar -— 
1964-65 374 1,053 1.48 41.2 14.6 
1965-66 416 982 1.56 39,7 16.8 
1966-67 423 980 1.25 36.4 15.7 
1967-68 451 1,164 12 37.4 14.5 
1968-69 520 1,270 1.23 33.1 13.5 
Average -- —— =- 37.3 15.0 
1969-70 538 1,325 1.08 32.0 13.0 
1970-71 536 980 0.85 25.7 14.1 
1971-72 629 1,167 0.86 24.6 13.3. 
1972-73 638 1,252 0.75 25.7 13 41 
1973-74 723 1,584 0.52 20.3 9.3 
Average -—— --— -— 2d PG 124.3 
1974-75 1,163 2,024 0.58 16.7 9.6 
1975-76 1,365 2,467 0.52 14.7 8.1 
1976-77 1,308 2,496 0.32 10,7 5.6 
1977-78 1,446 2,686 0.37 14.1 7.6 
1978-79 1,491 2,797 0.37 14,1 7.5 
Average =- —— -— 14.0 7.6 





Source: (1) Government of Pakistan. Planning Commission. 
Approach Paper for the Fifth Five-Year Plan, 1974, June 1975. 
Mimeographed. (2) Government of Pakistan. Finance Division. 


Pakistan Economic Survey 1978-79, June 1979, 


“provincial revenue receipts exclude the federal government grant- 
in-aid . 


* 


AN ALTERNATIVE AGRICULTURAL TAX SYSTEM FOR PAKISTAN 


The land revenue system of Pakistan is a tragic 
anachronisn, maintained by the tenacity of the landed 
interests and Supported by the existing revenue 
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administration. The interest of landlords in maintaining 
a largely regressive tax structure, in which their landed 
estates and incomes enjoy special treatment, needs no 
demonstration, Their interests have been expressed with 
force in almost all official committees and they have so 
far been guarded by governments. The civil service 
associated with the administration of land revenue, 
almost without exception, haS on every occasion supported 
the position of the landed interests. The revenue 
officials have helped these interests by pleading that 
the aqricultural sectcr deserves special treatment on 
taxation, They appear to be pleading for all interest 
groups in agriculture as if the present structure of 
taxation is equitable and efficient. In reality, they are 
successfully defending the wealth and income positions of 
a minority of landowners and farmers, who are not 
necessarily socially efficient. It is important then to 
differentiate the class interests within the agricultural 
Sector, so that we can properly assess the incidence of 
direct taxaticn on agriculture. 

The discussion on a direct tax system in agriculture 
is made difficult by the variety of ways in which the 
role of taxation can be defined in an underdeveloped 
country. Further, since there already exists a tax 
structure, with institutions to support it, a froposed 
system cannot often start from scratch. The literature on 
direct aqricultural taxes reflects these problens,2? In 
Pakistan, the most radical suggestion, incorporated in 
the aborted Finance Act of 1977, was that the land 
revenue system should ke abolished and replaced by a tax 
on agricultural income in much the same way as other 
incomes are subject to taxation, The in rem land tax was 
thus being replaced by the in personam tax on income, The 
income tax system, though elastic and progressive in 
theory, would have required an administrative structure 
which ir today's Pakistan cannot be met without an 
elaborate System of checks and balances in the 
countryside. The determination of personal taxable 
income, given the variety of allowances on expenses and 
without the independent means to verify them, could have 
become a nightrare for even the most efficient and honest 
administration. What kind of administrative structure 
could have minimized the potential for tax evasion? Would 
the cost of collecting the tax revenue have exceeded 
receipts? Far from being resolved, these guestions have 
not even been discussed. The proponents of the income tax 
system for agriculture would naturally say that it was 
not tried. 

There has also been the suggestion that an "ideal 
land tax" should ke .imposed.39 A graduated (and 
progressive) land tax. is applied to the "average value cf 
lard", based. on its rental value, or to "potential 
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income" from land. The tax rate is progressive in that it 
increases with the size of landholding, with the basic 
exemption for landholdings of upto 12 acres irrigated or 
25 acres unirrigated. 

Another proposal has been to intrcduce two kinds cf 
direct taxes in agriculture, 3! The first should be a land 
tax, as a flat rate in proportion to the value of land. 
It should be imposed on landowners of all Sizes of 
holdings and irrespective of soil aid irrigation 
conditions. It is then simply a tax in proportion to land 
area. The second tax should be oh the marketed produce. 
The idea here is aqain that the tax rate should be 
proportional, as the tax paid would change with the 
amcunt of produce brought to thé market. 

In our judgement, the discussion on possible 
alternatives tc the present land revenue system, which 
now has very few if any redeeming features as an 
arpropriate direct tax on agriculture, should be quided 
ky at least following considerations. The tax system 
shculd be: 


1, a rational fiscal instrument for the state to 
mobilize  investible surplus from agriculture efficiently 
and equitably; 

2, responsive to changes in prices, output and 
income; 

3. able to maintain. some measure of equity within 
agriculture, i.e. it is imposed on the criterion of 
ability to pay; 

4, administered without imposing unbearable economic 
and political costs, 


Direct taxes in agriculture should take two forms. 
First, there should be a tax on land itself as propetty. 
Second, there should be a tax on income derived ftom this 
prcperty,. Like a tax cn property, the land tax Should be 
on the assessed value of land, preferakly expressed as a 
proporticn of that value. The purpose of land tax is not 
only to impose a claim against property, but to provide a 
Stable fiscal base which can be altered according to the 
economic requirements of the country. The central concept 
in the value of-land should be the Gross Value Product 
per Acre  (GVEÀ), which is simply an index of production 
value of land. The rate of land tax should. be 2 to 3 
percent of GVPA, assessed after every five years for each 
deh in Sind and hadbast number in the Punjab. The 
advantage of using the concept of gross and not the net 
value of land is that it does not discriminate against 
the more efficien* users of land, since it is not related 
to the cost of cultivation, 

The procedure for determining the GVPA in a village 
should be as follows: 
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1. Estimate in each village the average of gross 
value of agricultural output during a five-year period, 

2. This average value must be determined separately 
for each major soil type and mcde of irrigation in the 
village. 

3. The determintion of gross value should be based 
on the five-year estimated output of each crop, by soil 
and irrigaticn type, area of crop, and the price which 
prevailed during the postharvest periods in the five 
years. 

4. The gross value product per acre thus estimated, 
by soii type and mode of irrigation, within a village 
should be used as basis for determining the tax liability 
of each landowner in the village. 

5. The value of gross product per acre must be 
determined for only five years, and during this pericd 
the average cf last five years should provide the basis 
of taxation, 

The land tax, say 2 to 3 percent of GVPA, ina 
village will give a uniform and stable yield during a 
relatively short pericd, after which the GVPA is revised 
to reflect change in the production value of land by soil 
and irrigation type. The proposed system would nct 
require any more record keeping than what is being 
already done in some fashion by revenue officers ina 
Village. There is no ordained law about the exact 
proportion of GVPA to be charged as land tax. This 
proportion can change, depending on the fiscal needs of 
the state and the economic conditions in the agricultural 
sector. The rate of 2 to 3 percent of GVPA is much lower 
than the lowest recorded rate charged against the value 
of gross product before the British introduced the 
concept of net income, I have estimated that the qross 
value of ovtput of five major crops (wheat, rice, cotton, 
suqarcane and maize) in 1977-78 was Rs. 19.6 billion. The 
land tax on this income would be about Rs. 392 millicn 
(at 2 percent of GVEA) to Rs. 588 million (at 3 percent 
of GVPA) .32 The important point here is that the land tax 
will generate a uniform and stable revenue yield over a 
reasonable period of time, 

The second form of direct tax should be on the 
personal jnccme from land. Ideally, the relevant concept 
of taxable income should be the real personal income, as 
indeed it is used in nonaqricultural sectors. The 
determination of personal income for aqricultural 
taxation creates several problems, which can be overcore 
as experience accumulates and the economy develops. The 
transitional approach should be based on the next best 
concept cf inccme: presumed personal income. The presumed 
income for tax in a year can be defined as the gross 
value of production minus the cost of production, There 
are several ways in which the qross value of producticn 
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and its cost for a landholder or income receiver can be 
estimated. The gross value of production should be based 
on the actual annual output reported by the income 
receiver, and confirmed independently by the revenue 
officer ky either direct observation or cropscut-*inq 
experiments in the» village, The annual output of crops 
thus. reported and confirmed: can then be multiplied by the 
average price of each crop in the village or in the 
proximate markets during the postharvest period. This 
estimaticr of the gross value of output can be done fer 
each crop separately. 

The next problen is to estimate the cost cf 
cultivation or expenses incurred in producing the gross 
output, Here the actual data’ for each income receiver 
would present almost insurmountable problems. We, 
therefore, suggest that a concept of presumed expenses 
should be used to estimate the: taxable income, Several 
farm management studies in Pakistan, asi also in India, 
support the assumption that the cost of tuitivation per 
acre varies ketween 30 to UO percent of the gross value 
of output per acre, We are here assuming that the cost cf 
cultivation fcr the income receiver does not exceed 45 
percent of the gross value of crop output per acre. Since 
income receivers in agriculture can take any one of the 
following three forms, we can. estimate. the «resumed 
Taxable Income (PTI) cf each category as follows-z 


1. PTI of owner-cultivator = (GVP - 0.45 GVP) 


2. PTI of landlord (leasing out) = (GVP - tenant's 
Share) - (0.10 GVP) 


3. PTI of leaseholder (leasing in) = (GVP - landowner'!s 
Share) - (0.10 GVP) 


The tax liability of an income receiver for his 
operational holding can then be determined in à fiscal 
year by the following formula:33 


PTI 1 
Agricultural Income Tax (AIT) = PTI (----- x ---) 
l +2200 100 


If the PTI in a year is estimated to be less than Re. 
16,000, there should be no income tax liability. This 
basic exemption is equivalent to the current personal 
income exempticn allowed by the federal government on all 
nonaqricultural incomes, Further, this exempticn would 
mean, given the current value of gross product per acre, 
that a person cultivating less than 35 acres of cropped 
area would not normally pay any income tax, A large 
proportion of landowners and cultivators are thus likely 
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to be exempted from tax on their agricultural income. Of 
course, the basic personal exemption of Rs. 10,000 should 
be revised as and when such revision takes place in the 
nonagricultural sectors, 

The proposed AIT -formula provides a progressive base 
for income tax: the marginal rate of taxation increases 
with presumed income, For example, we get the fcllowing 
rates of taxation on different levels of income: 


Rate of AIT 


PII {percent) 
Rs. 10,000 | 45 
Rs. 12,000 2.5 
Rs. 15,000 6,8 
Bs. 30,000 13.6 
Rs, 45,000 20,5 
Es. 70,000 131.8 
Rs, 100,000 * 45,4 


The maximum tax rate should not exceed 45.4 percent, or 
that this rate of taxation should be applied to all 
levels of presumed income above Rs. 100,000. The marginal 
rates of taxation suggested in: this ‘formula are 
equivalent to the rates which are at present used for 
nonagricultural incomes, Like the baSic exemption, these 
rates could ke revised as conditions permit, or when the 
rates fcr nonagricultural incomes are changed. The 
proposed tax formula would maintain horizontal and 
vertical equity. 

We have suggested two forms of direct taxes in 
agriculture, Land tax has been proposed as a tax cn 
prcperty, and it should provide a somewhat stable base 
for revenue for the state. In our proposal, the land tax 
has been made quite flexible in that the estimation cf 
gross value of production would be revised after a 
reasonably short period to reflect the changing 
conditions of output and prices. The tax on presumed 
income in agriculture would be a strong fiscal tool to 
counter expansionary and contractionary conditions in the 
agricultural  sectcr. Also, it will be an instrument for 
mobilizing investible resources in an equitable fashion. 
We suggest that all forms of cesses and funds being 
Charged now should be removed with the present land 
revenue system. We also suggest that the governmert 
should reduce “its reliance on indirect and hidden taxes 
on agricuiture, It should instead use direct taxes as a 
major source of maintaining efficiency and equity in the 
economy. 

While we foresee serious. enough problems in the 
political acceptability of direct taxes we have proposed, 
problems of administration may be even more severe 
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without some basic changes in the revenue administration 
of the ccuntry. The land revenue administration of 
Pakistan, like its general administrative structure, is a 
leqacy of the British rule in India, What is even more 
important is that, while changes have been made in the 
general administration of the country, the land revenue 
administration has remained almost completely unchanged 
Since the creation of Pakistan. We are not suggesting 
here that changes in the general admjnistrative structure 
have necessarily improved the performance of public 
service. The land revenue adminiStration is entirely 
within the provincial jurisdiction, although it is a part 
of the general administration from the ptovincial 
headguarters to the village. A schematic presentation of 
land revenue administration in the Punjab and Sind is 
given in Chart 8.1. 

It may be interesting here tc lock at the cost cf 
revenue administration in relation to the revenue 
collected in the Punjak and Sind provinces. The relevant 
data are given in Table 8.4. While the number of land 
revenue payers and their area are significantly larger in 
the Punjab than in Sind, there are more villages in the 
latter province (33,600 versus 24,541). The average 
village in the Punjab has 322 land revenue payers, but 
their number in Sind is only 23 per village, The number 
of revenue officers (patwaris/tapedars) differs greatly 
between the two provinces. A patwari in the Punjab looks 
after about 1,457 land revenue payers, but a tapedar in 
Sind deals with 650. It should be noted that in 1978 a 
patwari collected Rs. 29,493 in the Punjab and a tapedar 
in Sind collected Rs. 82,378. " 

We have made some estimates cf the cost of 
collecting land revenue in the Indus basin. If we assume 
that the only costs are wages and salaries of the field 
staff, from the Assistant Commissioner to the 
patwari/tapedar, and use the average salary for each 
category of revenue official as given by the Committee on 
Revenue Administration in 1978, the total cost would ke 
Rs, 51.53 million in the Punjab and Rs. 14.14 million 
Sind. Thus the wage cost ‘alone is about 32 percent of the 
land revenue collected in the Punjab and 12 percent in 
Sind. Now if we add about 40 percent of the cost cf wages 
and salaries as expenses on support staff at each level 
in the form of office equipment, transportation and 
housing, then the cost of collecting land revenue would 
be Rs. 72 million in the Punjab and Rs. 20 million in 
Sind. Thus the total cost may be 45 percent of the land 
revenue in the Punjab and 17 percent in Sind. Our 
assumptions include only the nominal costs, which as is 
well known are substantially lower than the real costs. 

The patwari in the Punjab or tapedar in Sind is the 
"linch-pin" of revenue administration in the village. The 
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CHART 8.1 
Structure of Land Revenue Administration in the Punjab and Sind 
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TABLE 8.4 


Relationship of Land Revenue to Administrative Structure in the Punjab and Sind 











Administration Pungan Sind 

l. Number of Villages ....oococoooooococrocooooo...« 24,541 33, 600 
2. Number of Land Revenue Payers e.c.c....oc.c.orac.. 7, 904, 000. 781,000 
3. Area of Land Revenue Payers (acres).....c..c...... 40 726, 000 12,703,000 
4. Number of Patwaris or Tapedars ......ocoo.c.c.... 5s 425 1,396 
5. Number of Kanungos or Supervisory Tapedars ...... 491 213 

6. Demand of Land Revenue and Cess8 ....... eroe Rs. 159,9 mill. Rs. 114.9 mill. 
7. Land Revenue Payers per Village s.cocecoc.ococ.c.. 322 23 

8. Number of Villages per Patwari or Tapedar ....... 4,5 24 

9. Land Revenue Payers per Patwari or Tapedar ...... 1,457 560 
10. Area per Patwari or Tapedar (acres)....coocoec... 7,507 9,100 
ll. Number of Patwaris or Tapedars per Kanungo or 

Supervisory y Tapedar o*ccocseceeeccccosccoocFt moveo ll 6.6 

12. Land Revenue Demand per Patwari or Tapedar ...... Rs. 29,493 Rs. 82,378 


Land Revenue and 


F 


“ 


Source: Government of Pakistan. Report of the Committee on Revitalization of Revenue Administration. 


July 1978. Mimeographed. 


“The data on revenue demand are for 1974-75. 
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original function of this officer was to assess and 
collect the revenue demand on behalf of the state. Many 
new functions have been added, especially after 1947. 
These functions now include (a) naintenance of 
landownership records, (b) maintenance of records on the 
landlord-tenant arrangements, (c) estimation of crop 
output and provision of this information for national 
crop forecasts, (d) preparation of the electoral rolls 
and delimitation of constituencies, (e) supervision cf 
records and status cf the state lands, (f) reporting on 
the law and order situation, and (gq) collection of 
information during censuses. The patwari or tapedar is, 
in other words, a public official who is sought by almost 
everyone in the village, His position is not enviable 
though, as his integrity is almost always questioned. He 
draws much resentment and inspires little confidence. He, 
however, remains a permanent and integral part of village 
life in the Indus kasin. 

Since the creation of Pakistan, land revenue 
administration has suffered visible decline in the 
quality cf work it does, This is now acknowledged even ty 
the state functionaries, although it was almost always 
suspected by others. The Committee on Revitalization of 
Revenue Administration identified three major problems. 
First, the fieid staff, especially at the level of 


woefully inadequate in number, Second, it lacks adequate 
training and familiarity with methods of accounting and 
administration which are ‘now available for improved 
performance. Third, the supervisory and administrative 
personnel, such as tehsildars or  mukhtiarkars and 
Assistant Commissioners, are not devoting most of their 
time and attention t€ the revenue problems for which 
their guidance and control are desperately needed. 
Fourth, the patwari or tapedar is poorly paid and housed. 
Finally, revenue courts, from the tehsil level to 
provincial headquarters, are slow and their procedures 
cumbersome and expensive for expeditious justice in 
disputes over land and its revenue. The committee spoke 
cn the problems of revenue courts in these words: 


The Committee considers that one of the most 
baneful features of our rural life is the 
involvement of villagers in ` prolonged, 
vexatious, costly and harassing litigation. The 
litigation extends to áll the three main fields 
of civil, criminal and revenue cases, of which 
+he last-mentioned figure the nost 
prominently, 3" 
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In light of these problems, the committee considered 
separating the revenue from general administration, 
However, apparently the majori*y of its members rejected 
this idea. The reason given was that the authority needed 
to collect the revenue demand for the state exists mainly 
because revenue officers also enjoy judicial and 
administrative powers a* each ievel, The committee thus 
recommended that improvement in the revenue 
administration can be brought about by (a) increasing the 
number of field staff, (D) improving facilities and 
training for the field staff, (c) simplifying the 
judicial process of  litiga*ion and appeals, and Ad) 
introducing on at least experimental basis computerized 
technology for the mass of information and accounts which 
are now frocessed mantally, 

Our proposed changes in the land revenue system can 
be administered efficiéntly and equitably only if at 
least three conditicns are met, First, at the village 
level, or at least for each patwar or tapedar Circle, 
there shculd be a new revenue accountant, The existing 
patwari or tapedar shcuid be responsible for maintaining 
dlandownetship records, measurement of land, soil ard 
irrigation classification, and for crop area sown in each 
season. The functions of the new revenue accountant 
should be directly related to the assessment and 
collection of land and income taxes. Therefore, he should 
partly use the existing information available with the 
patwari Or tapedar for each income receiver and 
landowner. Partly he should himself determine yield 
levels and verify market prices. The revenue accountant 
should gather and process all information for determining 
the rate of land tax for the five-year period in each 
village and should estimate the presumed inccme of each 
income receiver annually. 

Second, there should re a superviscr for a group of 
five new revenue acccuntants, who would be equivalent to 
the existing kanungo or supervisory iapedar. It should be 
the responsibility of these supervisory accountants that 
the methcds and procedures followed by the village 
accountants are proper and accurate, 

Third, in each tehsil headquarters, there should ke 
a cell of two to three persons trained in the statistical 
methods fcr computing and processing data on crop yields, 
crop cutting experiments, prices, etc, These statistical 
assistants should be attached to the office of tehsildar 
or mukhtiarkar, so that they can process the data 
collected by revenue accountants and provided by other 
related departments, such as irrigation, agricuiture, 
Marketing, etc. These statisticians should become the 
derository of village and tehsil or taluka level data 
related to land and income taxes, Their function should 
be to control quality, so that processing and use of 
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informaticn can be inmrrcved. 

Fourth, the revenue courts should be decentralized 
and made preferably itinerant, so that they can deliver 
reasonable judgements with speed. 

Finally, as I suggested in the contex-* of land 
reforms, the administrative and judicial processes should 
be made accountable to the popular representatives cf 
each village, There should be elected village councils, 
whose members should exercise control on revenue 
administration, The most sensible approach to this would 
be to include in the revenue courts lay members from 
among “he elected village council. Likewise, the village 
council should be invclved directly in the assesssent and 
collection of land and income taxes, The administrators 
of revenue Should make use of the intimate and 
representative knowledge of members of the council about 
the social and economic conditions of the, village. The 
involvemen* of village representatives in the 
administrative and judicial processes no* only introduces 
the much needed principle of accountability but also 
creates a participatory environment for economic 
development. After all, there is much merit in the 
concept of "learning by doing", The cost of this process 
nay seem high, but it can never be. higher than the cost 
of an exclusionary model of development. 
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Conclusion 


Y 


Probably the best. way to. conclude this study 'is 'to 
discuss two problems about which so far we have said very 
little. I regard ‘both of tliem crucial in understanding 
the nature of changes needed in the agrarian strtict ure cf 
Pakistan, The first problem has to do with the pclitical 
will for change.’ The second problem is about tke 
direction of research on agrarian structure and its 
relationship to agricultural development, Let me here 
first make some comments on the changes we have proposed. 

We have suggested that the land tenure and tax 
Systen$ in Pakistan today do not serve the ends’ cf 
efficiency ahd equity. At the same time, the uneven 
development of agriculture has tehded to shat pen’ tlie 
contradictions in the coufitryside. The. few Changes 
attempted in the agrarian structure were piecemeal and 
erratic. The rhetoric of radical changé in the, early, and 
mid-seventies contributed little to alter *he ‘highly 
asymmetrical relations on land. However, it, introduced, 
perhaps for the first time, a "revolution of the risinq 
expectations" among the peasants. It also created a sense 
of insecurity among the landlords, though it’ did not 
restructure their power or wealth. The continuing 
predicament of the cultivators and the not-sosguiet 
feeling of frustration among the marginal and landiess 
peasants are now clearly the major barriers to sistained 
development of agricuiture. 

Our analysis of the relationship between agrarian 
structure and development, and the proposed chaligés in 
the land tenure and tax systems in Pakistan, will ‘provoke 
argument and even serious disagreement, This is as ohe 
expects. However, one predictable soutce of disaqreemert 
would be the powerful and tenacious lobby of the landed 
interests in the country. Their arguments are predictable 
as well. They take three major forms, and we ‘should lock 
at each of them here, The first argument would be that 
the author lacks understanding of the complex nature, of 
agrarian relations, This usually implies that the 
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lobbyists alore are privy to that body of kncwledge, 
presumably hidden from others. We leave this to the 
readers and students of Pakistan's economy to judge. 

The second argument would be that the proposed 
changes to restructure the land system reflect the urban 
bias of armchair economists at home and abroad. The 
lobbyists would use Simplistic notions and dubious 
information to demonstrate the so-called urban bias. We 
maintain that this should be based in terms of the 
transfer of resources from agriculture, which is largely 
at the expense of the rural population, to other (urban) 
sectors. The changes we have suggested are aimed at 
creating the conditions which should increase the rate cf 
investible surplus in agriculture and its mobilization 
for increased weifare in the countryside. In fact, if 
these changes are adopted there should no longer be the 
need for governments to rely on what have so far been 
largely regressive if not perverse public policies, We 
are not presenting a scheme to use agriculture as the 
milking cow for other sectors. The bias in this study is 
against inefficiency and inequity within agriculture. 

The third’ argument would ‘be that agriculture in 
Pakistan Should receive a "special treatment", This 
argument is the oldest, and. has been used as a smokescreen 
for ‘maintaining the stat us quo on land. The interests on 
land are not mosaic. of harmony, as lobbyists for the 
landed interests would have us believe. In the highly 
differentiated daan Structure of Pakistan, we should 
clearly distinguish between various and contending 
Hak Ta The argument for special treatment of agriculture 
is in facta plea for the continued protection of those 
interebis which have, demonstrably been the leading if nct 
exclusive. beneficiaries of any development of aqriculture 
SO far, although their own contribution tc this process 
has been at best dubious 

Let us turn in conclusion to the two basic problems 
which I mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. Our 
evidence on the political will to, restructure agrarian 
institutions ^ in Pakistan cannot inspire confidence for 
the future. The events so far have demonstrated a cynical 
disregard. of the kasic issues in agriculture. The 
persistence cf political power in the hands of those who 
own and control land remains the most intractable barrier 
to changes in the agrarian structure. At the same time, 
peasants have been subjected *o new demands and 
pressures, which can no longer maintain the apparent 
stability of the age-old economic and social relations in 
rural areas, The traditional paternalism has been largely 
replaced by distrust and fear. The conditions of 
Ftcdiction and distribution haye been disintegrating the 
old arrangements, thus creating further insecurity and 

nstability. Without the reform of the agrarian 
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structure, the destabilizing influence of these changes 
will become visible as they are indeed inexorable. What 
is even more significant is that now time alone 
diminishes the chances of change without radical and even 
explosive readjustment in the control and use of land. If 
*he political will remains oblivious or resistant to this 
inevitable process, the result will be radically 
different from what can still be achieved without majcr 
disrupticn or violence in the countryside. The delay now 
imposed against change will itsélf become the -Source cf 
ar expensive restructuring of the "djrarian structure 
pelea In the meantime, the country Would continue to 


suff from inability to rapidly increase and mobilize 
the Scelus for further development" and isa. 
The second problem has to do th the evident 


scarcity of research or issues relafed to the agraridn 
structure, It reflects partly the bias of an intellectual 
tradition and partly the power of the landed interests 
and their Tobbyists in “ the country. The 
disproportionately large output of -research or the 
technocratic ‘aspects of agricultural development has nct 
been a historical accident, Research in these areas is 
glamorous and rewarding, though some of it has been 
esoteric, However, our understanding of the relations of 
prcduction and distribution in agriculture, crucial as 
this knowledge is for change, has not progressed beyond 
Scre a priori assumptions or the heroic generalizations 
based on them, The areas of neqlect are too numerous to 
discuss here, Let me here mention the areas which new 
need to ke researched: 


1. stratification of peasantry and its impact on the 
creation cf agricuitural surplus; 


2. creation and transfer of surplus in the 
landiord-tenant regime; 


3. transfer of surplus due to market and nonmarket 
forces in the landlord-tenant and owner-operator regimes 


4. saving and investment decisions of the peasants 
and landlords; 


5. distributive and employment effects of cwner and 
tenant farms 


6. economic profile of the landless and changes in 
+heir income and employment 


7. structure of access to the input and output 
markets and its impact on *he production and distribution 
cf income; 
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84 efficiency of markets in transferring 
agricultural surplus and its impact on income 
distribution; 


9. intersectoral transfer of resources and its 
impact cn the creation and mobilizaticn of agricultural 
strpius; 


10. alternative structures of direct taxes in 
agriculture and their conseguences on the revenue of the 
state and or the efficiency and equity aspects of 
agricultural development. 


The challenge of social research in Pakistan's 
aqriculture is to reject the ‘oft-repeated statements cn 
the need to accept the existing agrarian structure as a 
parameter in .the argument for agricultural development. 
Research should instead be directed to discover not only 
the nature of the barriers to development but also the 
methods for - their elimination, ‘The aim of knowledge 
Should not be merely to study the human condition but to 
change. it. 
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